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THE    HISTORY  AND    MECHANISM,  OR    MODUS 
OPERANDI,  OF  AN.E:STHETICS. 

BY  EUGENE    PALMER,   iM.  D.,   HOUSTON,  TEXA.S. 


Soon  after  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  was  announced,  some  s(  ei)tics 
attempted  to  prove  that  they  had  been  known  and  sometimes  employed 
since  the  earliest  records.  In  the  book  of  the  Parsees  it  is  related  that 
Zoroaster  astonished  the  multitude  by  handling  burning  coals  without 
feeling  pain  ;  also  in  the  Odyssey,  that  a  beverage  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  beautiful  Helen,  capable  of  destroying  pain.  That  a  philter  prepared 
from  the  deadly  night-shade,  the  ground  ivy,  je.ssamin,  hellebore,  man- 
drake, lettuce,  and  poppy,  caused  a  profound  sleep,  that  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  death.  In  the  voyages  of  Marco  Polo,  the  old  man 
of  the  mountain  is  described  as  having  possessed  a  secret  beverage  that  pro- 
duced a  counterfeit  of  death  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  Shakspeare  describes 
the  old  monk  Lorenzo  as  having  prepared  a  beverage  which  he  gave  to 
Juliet,  causing  her  to  completely  counterfeit  death  in  the  tomb  for  three 
days.  Admitting  that  writers  have  perpetuated  these  marvelous  stories, 
by  way  of  giving  zest  to  their  dramatic  and  sensational  de.scriptions,  it 
would  seem  that  some  of  the  ancient  surgeons  had  made  use  of  this  kind 
of  anaesthesia ;  for  Boccaccio  has  related  the  mistake  of  a  man  who  (in 
place  of  a  refreshing  beverage)  drank  what  a  doctor  had  intended  for  a 
patient  on  whom  he  was  preparing  to  operate,  and  which  threw  him  into 
a  profound  lethargy. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  a  Dr.  Theodoric  was  in  the  habit  of  applying 
a  sponge  filled  with  the  juices  of  narcotic  plants  (above  mentioned)  to 
the  mouth  and  nose  of  his  patient,  and  causing  him  to  inhale  its  vapor 
during,  an  operation. 
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The  '^  Autidotarium  de  Nickolo,"  provost  of  the  school  at  Salernum, 
contains  a  description  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  evident  that  the  ancient 
surgeons  employed  narcotics  to  abolish  pain  in  their  operations,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  modern  anaesthetics, 
the  discovery  of  which  happened  in  the  following  way  :  Dr.  Priestly,  who 
has  been  justly  named  "  the  father  of  pneumatic  chemistry,"  published 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  his  discovery  of  oxygen  in  the  air, 
that  it  was  the  supporter  of  combustion,  and  the  pabulum  of  animal  life. 
This  discovery  not  only  effected  a  revolution  in  chemistry,  but  it  set  the 
profession  to  thinking  that  some  of  the  gases,  either  simple  or  compound, 
might  be  employed  as  curative  agents.  For  this  purpose,  one  among 
them,  Dr.  Beddoes,  opened  a  pneumatic  institute  at  Clifton,  a  town  near 
Bristol,  England,  and  employed  to  prepare  his  gases,  an  apothecary's  boy, 
who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  his  majority,  but  had  already  made  quite  a  repu- 
tation as  a  chemist,  and  who  afterwards  gained  such  a  high  rank  in  science, 
that  for  his  merits  alone  was  knighted  and  became  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

Among  other  experiments,  he  prepared  a  mixture  of  two  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  named  it  the  protoxide  of  azote.  He 
experimented  on  himself  and  others,  and  his  description  of  the  sensation 
of  pleasure  it  produced  gained  for  him  a  world-wide  renown.  His  experi- 
ments were  repeated  by  the  chemists  of  other  nations,  Berzelius  of  Sweden, 
and  Pfaff  in  Germany,  and  they  obtained  like  results.  The  most  constant 
effect,  from  inhaling  this  gas,  was  irresistible  laughter ;  hence  the  name 
of  "  laughing  gas." 

Neither  Beddoes  nor  Davy,  in  their  first  experiments  with  the  protoxide 
of  azote,  pretended  that  it  could  abolish  pain,  but  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered a  new  source  of  pleasure,  both  intellectual  and  physical ;  and 
the  means  of  developing  the  peculiarity  of  disposition  or  temperament  in 
different  individuals  to  whom  it  was  administered.  In  England,  the 
inhalation  of  this  gas  was  so  popular  and  gained  such  repute  abroad,  that 
the  savants  of  other  countries  visited  London  to  witness  its  effects  on 
others,  and  also  to  prove  them  on  their  own  persons.  Among  others, 
was  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  who  inhaled  the  gas  in  presence  of  Count  Rumford 
and  a  circle  of  witnesses,  and  thus  describes  what  he  felt  under  its  influ- 
ence :  "I  entered  at  once  into  a  rapid  series  of  sensations  too  pleasant 
for  language  to  describe.  I  felt  a  buzzing  in  the  ears,  every  object  around 
me  was  magnified.  I  was  lifted  above  the  world  and  wafted  in  the 
imperial  regions ;  next,  I  descended  into  a  languid  calm,  too  pleasurable 
to  be  described.  So  exalted  and  new  was  the  sense  of  existence,  that  I 
could  ask  for  no  more." 

Notwithstanding  the  protoxide  of  azote  had  been  proved  to  be  innocent 
and  became  popular  in  other  countries,  it  was  condemned  in  France. 
The  French  chemists,  Prout  and  Vangueluc,  pronounced  against  it,  and 
later  on,  Thenard  and  Orphilo. 
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The  latter  thus  describes  his  feelings  from  inhaling  the  protoxide  of 
azote  :  ''I  felt  such  a  pain  in  the  chest,  and  such  impending  suffocation, 
that  I  am  sure  had  I  continued  the  experiment  it  would  have  ended  mv 
life." 

Such  a  condemnation  by  this  great  author  on  poisons  was  sufficient  to 
cause  an  act  to  be  passed  forbidding  its  use  in  further  experiments.  This 
law  of  prohibition  in  France  produced  its  effect  in  other  countries,  and 
henceforth  its  popular  use  passed  into  desuetude,  and  was  in  a  measure 
forgotten. 

Eefore  this  event,  however,  Davy  had  discovered  its  property  of  dead- 
ening pain ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  one  step  more  the  discovery  of 
anaesthesia  would  have  been  made,  had  not  the  French  school  discouraged 
further  experiments,  for  Davy  remarked  that  the  protoxide  of  azote,  among 
other  properties,  seems  to  destroy  pain,  and  might  be  used  to  advantage 
in  surgical  operations,  Nyhere  there  is  little  loss  of  blood. 

His  declaration  is  precise  and  categoric.  The  laughing  gas  was  con- 
fined to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  and  given  with  the  greatest  precau- 
tion, and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  those  only  who  volunteered  to  i^ihale 
it.  I  well  remember  the  amusing  effects  it  produced,  when  a  few  of  the 
students  volunteered  to  inhale  it  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Silliman, 
of  Yale  college.  One  danced  a  hornijipe,  another  sang,  a  third  spouted 
Shakespeare — "A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse."  A  fourth, 
a  very  strong,  muscular  student,  who  seemed  anxious  for  his  turn,  and 
who  Silliman  knew  to  entertain  a  grudge  against  him,  came  forward. 
Silliman  took  a  fresh  bag  of  gas  and  applied  it  to  the  mouth  of  the 
student,  who  inhaled  three  or  four  draughts  of  it  and  immediately  made  a 
furious  assault  on  the  professor,  who  adroitly  evaded  him,  with  the  cry, 
"Stop,  sir!  I  gave  you  only  common  air."  The  young  man  was  so 
abashed  that  he  left  the  college. 

It  is  to  a  repetition  of  a  like  exhibition  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
anaesthesia,  viz.:  on  the  loth  of  December,  1844,  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
an  evening  exhibition  was  announced,  with  a  lecture,  and  to  end  with 
some  amusing  chemical  experiments. 

Among  the  audience  was  one  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist,  who  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  the  laughing  gas.  One,  to  whom 
Colton  gave  it,  became  strangely  affected,  became  furious,  hurled  benches 
and  chairs  about,  bruised  and  wounded  himself  severely,  and  felt  no  pain. 

Wells  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  the  painless  extraction  of  teeth. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  he 
put  this  experiment  into  operation  with  complete  success.  Thus,  Wells 
took  the  initiative  in  anaesthetics,  by  repeating  the  experiment  of  Davy, 
which  had  remained  ignored  for  forty  years.  In  his  attempt  to  prolong 
its  action,  so  as  to  make  it  useful  in  surgical  operations,  he  signally  failed. 
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Morton,  his  friend  and  former  pupil,  caught  up  the  inspiration  from 
the  failure  of  Wells,  and  in  company  with  Jackson,  a  teacher  of 
chemistry,  made  trial  of  the  vapor  of  ether,  and  succeeded  in  producing 
a  prolonged  insensibility  to  pain,  or  surgical  anaesthesia. 

The  effect  produced  by  inhaling  the  vapor  of  ether  had  (long  ago)  been 
known  to  chemists,  and  not  unfrequently  practised  (from  curiosity)  in  their 
laboratories. 

Thus  it  was  parity  of  reasoning  that  guided  Morton  and  Jackson 
to  imitate  the  experiment  of  Wells,  by  substituting  the  vapor  of  ether  in 
place  of  laughing  gas.  The  temporary  renown  of  Wells  was  so  over- 
shadowed, his  life  so  blighted  by  the  discovery  of  Morton  and  Jackson, 
that  he  committed  suicide  on  the  14th  of  January,  1848,  by  cutting  a 
vein,  while  in  a  bath,  and  inhaling  the  vapor  of  ether  to  make  death 
more  easy.  Morton  and  Jackson,  true  to  the  money-making  instinct  of 
the  Yankee,  obtained  a  patent  and  monopoly  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1846,  and  trafficked  the  ether  under  the  name  of  letheon. 

Less  than  six  months  later,  Flourens,  in  Paris,  announced  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  his  discovery  that  chloroform  produced  the  same 
result  as  that  of  ether,  in  abolishing  pain,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
more  prompt  in  its  action ;  it  soon  became  in  such  vogue  that  it 
completely  dethroned  ether,  and  conquered  for  a  time  its  universal 
popularity. 

Whether  from  this  fact  or  not,  Jackson  fared  no  better  than  Wells,  for 
he  became  a  maniac,  and  passed  the  balance  of  his  life  in  a  mad-house. 

So  much  for  the  published  discovery  of  anaesthetics.  Impartial 
and  candid  judgment  must  award  to  Wells  the  merit  of  having  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  above-described  discovery;  but  there  yet  remains  a 
more  important  fact  in  the  discovery  of  surgical  anaesthesia  to  be  related. 
In  1842,  two  years  before  Wells  first  witnessed  the  effect  of  inhaling  the 
laughing  gas,  the  vapor  of  ether  had  been  proved  to  produce  complete 
exemption  from  pain  in  surgery,  and  had  actually  been  used  in  operations 
by  the  late  Dr.  Crawford  Long,  of  Georgia. 

A  most  convincing  accident,  which  first  led  him  to  employ  it,  hap- 
pened thus :  At  an  evening  party,  given  in  the  neighborhood,  two  young 
men,  in  a  spirit  of  frolic,  seized  on  a  negro  boy,  held  and  forced  him  to 
inhale  the  vapor  of  ether  until  he  became  insensible.  After  long  and 
fruitless  efforts  to  awaken  him  they  became  alarmed  and  sent  for  Dr.  Long. 
In  the  meanwhile  they  saddled  two  fleet  horses  and  prepared  to  flee  the 
country  in  the  event  the  doctor  should  pronounce  the  case  beyond 
recovery.  After  a  long  series  of  manipulations  the  boy  awoke,  and  the 
doctor,  after  cautioning  the  young  men  not  to  try  such  a  dangerous 
experiment  again,  returned  home.  Not  long  after  the  above-related  acci- 
dent, Dr.  Long  performed  an  operation  after  putting  his  patient  under  the 
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complete  influence  of  ether.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Long  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  publishing  his  cases  or  contributing  to  medical  journals,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  made  use  of  anaesthetics  in  his  operations,  when- 
ever he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  patient. 

Years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  Wells  first  employed  the  laugh- 
ing gas  in  dental  operations,  and  his  (Dr.  Long's)  discovery  might  have 
been  buried  with  him  and  forgotten  but  for  the  fact  that  after  his  death 
an  account  was  found  in  his  book  charged  against  a  Mr.  Venable,  for 
cutting  out  a  tumor,  under  the  influence  of  ether,  dated  1842.  This  was 
the  first  surgical  operation  ever  made  under  the  influence  of  an  aniesthetic, 
and  its  publication  would  have  ranked  the  name  of  its  discoverer  along 
with  that  of  Harvey  and  Jenner,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefiictors  of  our 
race.  It  shows  how  important  it  is  to  science  and  the  reputation  of  the 
discoverer,  to  publish  any  new  fact  that  he  may  accidentally  meet  with ;  for 
such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  that  prai.se  is  not  always  awarded  to  him 
who  makes  the  discovery,  but  to  him  rather  who  proclaims  it  abroad,  and 
makes  the  world  believe  in  it. 

To  prove  the  mechanism,  or  modus  operandi,  of  anaesthetics,  on  the 
economy  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  Claude  Bernard  brought  the 
vapor  of  ether  in  contact  with  the  sprouts  of  seed,  and  found  that 
germination  was  completely  arrested,  and  began  again  when  the  ether 
was  removed.  The  like  experiment  suspended  life  in  a  sensitive  plant. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  he  made  the  following  experiment:  he  submitted 
a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog  and  the  sensitive  plant  to  the  vapor  of  ether, 
together  in  the  same  reservoir.  The  bird  fell  over  insensible  in  four 
minutes,  the  mouse  in  ten  minutes,  the  frog  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
sensitive  plant  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  minutes,  according  to  the  scale 
of  vitality  or  physical  hierarchy  of  each.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  hier- 
archy of  the  nervous  system,  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  in  its  hierarchy, 
are  the  first  and  most  delicate  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  represented 
by  the  bird.  Second,  the  nerves  of  sensation,  sent  off  from  the  sj)inal 
column,  are  represented  by  the  mouse,  and  the  motor  nerves  of  the  spine 
are  represented  by  the  frog.  The  sensitive  plant  represents  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  which  presides  over  vegetative  life ;  and  this  is  just  what 
takes  place,  in  its  regular  order,  in  inhaling  the  vapor  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form; viz. :  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  or  cerebrum,  are  first  paralyzed  ; 
second,  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  third,  the  spinal  nerves 
of  motion  ;  each  in  the  order  of  its  hierarchy,  and  this  constitutes  sur- 
gical anaethesia,  or  complete  suspension  of  the  life  of  sensation,  while  the 
sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  is  spared,  and  vegetative  life 
goes  on ;  and  this  is  the  point  beyond  which  it  is  unsafe  to  go.  One  or 
two  inhalations  more,  and  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  stop,  and 
we   have  asphyxia,   and  death.      This  constitutes  the  fourth  period,   as 
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represented  by  the  sensitive  plant,  which  it  behooves  us  to  avoid.  Surgical 
anaesthesia,  therefore,  is  the  effect  of  a  limited  poison  ;  fatal  asphyxia  may 
be  far  off,  or  the  precipice  may  be  on  the  border  of  our  track.  After  having 
reached  safe  surgical  anaesthesia,  sensibility  and  motion,  secretion  and 
assimilation,  abolished  by  chloroform  and  ether,  are  phenomona  charac- 
teristic of  life.  Those  phenomena  necessary  to  existence,  as  digestion 
and  respiration,  are  of  the  order  of  physical  or  mechanical.  Anaesthetics 
are  the  reactive  of  life,  and  not  the  exclusive  reactive  of  sensibility. 

According  to  Claude  Bernard,  it  is  the  mechanical  forces  that  resist 
the  action  of  anaesthetics ;  that  which  yields  to  its  action  is  of  the  vital 
order.  Claude  Bernard  was  not  satisfied  to  have  proved  that  life,  in 
whatever  form,  was  acted  on  by  anaesthetics,  but  to  study  also  the  nature 
of  the  conflict.  He  found  by  experiment  that  the  first  element  of  the 
tissues,  viz.,  the  semifluid  protoplasm,  was  coagulated  by  ether  and 
chloroform.  How  erroneous  and  superficial  were  the  views  of  Louget 
and  Flourens,  who,  in  1847,  limited  the  action  of  anaesthetics  to  the 
central  nervous  system  ;  whereas  its  action  is  general — not  on  one  part, 
to  the  exclusion  of  another,  for  the  blood,  modified  in  the  lungs  by 
anaesthesia,  carries  its  impression  to  every  tissue  where  it  circulates.  The 
detached  hearts  of  the  turtle  and  frog  (which  removed  from  the  body  and 
exposed  to  the  air  beat  48  hours),  were  exposed  to  ether  and  they  ceased 
to  act ;  but  when  it  was  removed,  and  the  common  air  took  its  place, 
they  began  to  pulsate  again.  The  fermentation  of  seeds  was  chloro- 
formed in  like  manner,  and  again  resumed  its  action.  Here  is  additional 
proof  that  anaesthesia  is  not  limited  to  the  reaction  of  sensibility,  but  is 
the  reaction  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  seems  to  antagonize 
oxygen  in  whatever  form.  Surgeons  who,  by  experience,  have  acquired 
a  tact  and  precision  which  enables  them  to  administer  chloroform  and 
ether  with  safety  to  thin  patients,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  physiological 
hierarchy,  already  explained,  and  its  four  stages. 

The  number  of  substances  capable  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain 
are  many ;  and  after  some  fatal  results  from  chloroform,  chemists  made 
experiments  with  many  of  them,  in  search  of  an  ideal  anaesthetic  which 
would  abolish  pain  and  not  produce  asphyxia.  The  bromide  of  ethyl, 
and  protoxide  of  azote,  and  others,  produced  no  distinct  periods.  The 
four  classes  were  merged  into  one,  and  anaesthesia  was  asphyxia.  It  is 
chloroform  and  ether  alone  that  give  these  distinct  periods ;  they  are 
shorter  in  chloroform,  but  strongly  marked  in  ether,  and  it  is  this  feature, 
that  renders  them  safe  and  manageable.  To  be  convinced  of  the  action 
of  these  two  substances  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  physiological 
law :  that  every  substance  that  stupefies,  first  excites ;  as  the  first  dash  of 
water  upon  the  blaze  of  burning  peat  produces  a  flash  in  the  flame,  and 
a  larger  quantity  extinguishes  it.     Thus,  when  ether  or  chloroform  first 
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reaches  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  they  excite  before  tliey  paralyze  its 
functions,  causing  delirious  dreams,  halkicinations,  vivid  and  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenance,  vokibility  and  indiscreet  language.  Five  or 
six  inhalations  more  —  insensibility  may  not  yet  be  reached  —  there  is 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive. This  intoxication  is  brief  in  chloroform,  longer  in  ether,  and  after 
feeling  is  abolished  the  nerves  of  motion  are  affected  in  their  turn  ;  true 
to  the  law  of  physiology  they  are  also  exited  before  they  are  paralyzed. 
In  the  case  of  ether,  the  excitement  is  excessive  and  i)rolonged  ;  the 
regular  synchronous  motion  of  the  eyes  is  changed  to  independent, 
irregular  and  convulsive  movements,  until  they  are  turned  back,  half 
hidden  by  the  upper  lids.  The  jaws  sometimes  become  so  firmly  set  as  to 
require  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  pry  them  apart.  The  patient  displays 
an  unnatural  strength,  and  makes  it  a  difficult  task  for  the  assistants  to 
hold  him.  The  violence  of  this  period  of  excitement  is  marked  in  a 
frightful  degree  with  hysterical  women,  children,  and  alcoholic  subjects, 
and  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  calmest  surgeon. 

Mr.  Richet  saw  a  patient  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Antoine  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants.  At  another  time  a  patient,  at 
this  period  of  excitement,  escaped  from  a  dentist's  chair,  and,  mounting 
astride  the  railing  of  a  stair  case,  glided  rapidly  to  the  basement.  This 
violent  excitement  is  followed  by  the  paralysis  of  sensation  and  motion, 
which  constitutes  the  third  stage,  or  surgical  anaesthesia;  and  if  it  is 
surpassed  by  one  step,  the  fourth  stage,  or  asphyxia,  is  reached. 

The  remedies  employed  to  recover  a  patient  from  excessive  chloro- 
formation  are  empirical.  Nelaton,  a  distinguished  French  surgeon,  has 
succeeded  by  inverting  his  patient,  head  downward,  and  in  some  ca.ses  has 
rescued  him  from  death. 

Marion  Sims,  in  a  letter  to  Rosenstein,  has  related  a  case  in  point, 
where  a  patient  was  saved  by  the  manipulation  of  that  eminent  surgeon. 
The  operation,  under  chloroform  for  40  minutes,  was  no  sooner  ended, 
and  the  last  sutures  secured,  when,  all  at  once,  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  ceased.  Nelaton  at  once  ordered  the  patient  to  be  raised  and 
his  head  to  be  hung  downward.  In  a  few  minutes  respiration  returned, 
and  the  pulse  assumed  its  regular  rhythm,  and  the  patient  was  thought  to 
be  out  of  danger ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  placed  in  bed  the  pulse  and 
breathing  stopped,  the  patient  was  again  inverted,  with  the  same  tem- 
porary result — another  relapse  ensued.  The  same  manccuvre  was  a  third 
time  repeated,  and  this  time  the  head  was  held  down  until  complete  con- 
sciousness returned,  and  the  patient  was  saved. 

Dr.  Sporer,  a  Russian  surgeon,  extirpated  a  polypus  from  the  ear  of  a 
child  six  years  old,  under  chloroform,  when,  all  at  once,  the  pulse  and 
respiration  ceased,  and  the  fourth  period,  or  asphyxia,  was  reached.      He 
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seized  the  child  by  the  feet,  carried  it  to  an  open  window,  and  swung  it 
from  side  to  side,  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  color  returned  to  its 
face  and  the  heart  and  lungs  resumed  their  normal  action,  and  the  child 
was  rescued   from  death. 

This  expedient  is  of  no  value  except  in  case  of  asphyxia  from  chloro- 
form. In  case  of  ether  it  would  only  aggravate  the  danger  already  existing, 
for  experience  and  observation  have  established  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  chloroform  is  to  contract  the  minute  blood  vessels  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  the  brain,  and  the  lungs.  The  aspect  of  the  patient  alone 
would  suggest  this  state  of  things,  for  it  is  a  medical  dictum  that  ^^  the 
face  is  the  mirror  of  the  brain^  Now  in  profound  chloroformation  the 
pale  face,  the  sunken  cheeks,  the  fixed  and  glassy  eyes,  the  pinched 
nose,  and  blue  color  of  the  eyelids,  give  the  picture  of  a  corpse.  Other 
substances,  possessing  the  same  anaesthetic  properties,  exercise  a  very 
different  influence  on  the  minute  vessels  of  the  circulation. 

M.  Arloing  has  given  positive  proof  that  the  effect  of  ether,  con- 
trary to  the  effect  of  chloroform,  is  to  dilate  these  minute  vessels  ;  it 
reddens  the  cheeks,  the  lobes  of  the  ear,  and  dilates  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva,  clearly  showing  a  surcharged  brain  which  could  not  support 
the  method  of  Nelaton.  The  most  rational  treatment  here  suggested  is 
that  employed  to  resuscitate  from  asphyxia  by  drowning. 

The  accidents  which  surgeons  study  to  avoid  are  provoked  by  physiolo- 
gists in  their  experiments  on  animals,  and  the  means  they  have  employed, 
to  prevent  or  relieve  such  accidents,  ought  to  furnish  valuable  hints  to 
the  surgeon  in  preventing  fatal  asphyxia. 

A  procedure,  which  has  been  successful  in  the  experiments  on  animals, 
is  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  dose  of  atropine  before  giving  chloro- 
form. It  seems  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  heart — probably  by  stimulat- 
ing the  sympathetic  nerve.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  preventive  effect  of 
this  practice  that  oculists  seldom,  if  ever,  meet  with  accidents  from  chloro- 
form when  given  to  patients  already  under  the  influence  of  atropine  or 
belladonna. 

Surgeons  have  been  tracing  the  cause  of  every  accident,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  determine,  when  anaesthetics  are  contra-indicated ;  and  since  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  almost  every  painful  operation  is  now  done  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  or  ether,  it  may  not  seem  amiss  here  to  compare 
the  advantages  and  risks  of  these  valuable  agents. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  Crimean  war,  in  Russia,  the  surgeon -in- 
chief.  Dr.  Bandens,  reported  20,000  operations  performed  under  the 
influence  of  anaesthetics,  and  but  two  deaths  occurred.  Dr.  Pschwalt 
reported  that  during  the  war  in  Denmark,  in  1864,  in  all  the  operations 
under  chloroform  not  a  single  accident  happened,  and  Dr.  Nausbaum,  of 
Munich,  in    Bavaria,  saw,  or  assisted    in    giving  chloroform    to    15,000 
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without  a  single  fatal  accident.  M.  Duret  has  stated  the  whole  n umber 
of  deaths  from  chloroform  (in  his  statistics,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  M.  Flourens,  in  1847,  ^ip  to  1880,)  to  have  been  in  all  241,  a  number 
to  be  regretted  as  a  heavy  debt  paid  for  this  valuable  discovery  ;  yet 
when  the  vast  number  submitted  to  this  agent,  in  all  countries,  during  a 
period  of  ^^^t  years,  is  taken  into  account,  the  death  rate  is  stated  to  have 
been  less  than  in  the  proportion  of  i  in  5,000;  and  this  includes  all  the 
accidents  that  have  happened  from  ignorance  of  its  ])roperties.  also 
those  provoked  with  suicidal  intent. 

It  would  seem,  after  an  experience  of  40  years  with  this  agent, 
that  a  sufficient  precision  should  be  acquired  to  avoid,  in  future,  even 
the  loss  of  I  in  5,000,  or  to  employ  it  without  jjrovoking  f,atal  asphyxia 
in  a  single  instance.  Besides  the  prophylaxis  of  belladonna,  or  alcoholic 
stimulation,  to  the  aged  and  weakly,  preceding  the  administration  of 
chloroform,  Claude  Bernard,  of  Paris,  and  Nausbaum,  of  Munich,  sug- 
gested mixed  anaesthetics,  as  early  as  1863,  and  it  is  comparatively  of  a 
recent  date  that  they  have  been  made  use  of  or  generally  noticed. 

Their  earliest  experiment  was  to  inject,  hypodermically,  fifteen  milli- 
grams of  morphine.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  patient  came 
under  its  unfluence ;  they  then  caused  him  to  inhale  the  vapor  of  chloro- 
form, and  found  that  this  mixed  method  not  only  bridged  over  the  period 
of  excitement,  but  that  a  much  less  (quantity  of  chloroform  produced 
insensibility  to  pain  and  diminished  the  risk  of  asi)hyxia. 

Besides,  with  the  aid  of  morphine,  chloroform  or  ether  may  be  given 
tentatively  without  provoking  excitement,  which,  in  case  of  ether,  is 
sometimes  so  violent  as  to  defeat  the  object  in  view  or  defeat  the  production 
of  anaesthesia.  Another  advantage  of  the  mixed  method  is  to  develop  that 
singular  phenomenon  of  disassociation  of  intelligence,  called  analgesia, 
where  the  sense  of  pain  is  completely  abolished  and  consciousness  and 
intelligence  spared.  If  not  advantageous  to  the  operator,  analgesia  is 
eminently  instructive  to  the  psychologist. 

Finally,  the  addition  of  atropine,  which  corrects  the  nausea  from 
morphine  and  braces  the  system  against  asphyxia,  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  precious  combinations  in  contemporary  surgery. 


Dr.  M.  Chas.  Gottschaldt,  New  York  City. — Those  having  trouble 
with  the  sand  paper  or  corundum  disks  catching  the  rubber  dam  while 
using  them,  will  find  the  following  of  advantage  :  Keep  a  cake  of  toilet 
soap  on  the  operating  stand,  and  before  using  the  disk,  run  the  edge  once 
or  twjce  over  the  dry  soap  ;  this  will  give  a  smooth  edge,  which  will 
glide  over  the  dam  without  any  trouble. 
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INVESTIGATIONS    ON   THE    DECAY    OF   THE   TEETH. 


BY    HEINRICH    STERN,  A.  M. ,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  G.  F.  D.  H. ,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


At  all  times,  and  more  particularly  at  the  present  day,  there  have  been 
men  who  have  made  causes  of  decay  of  the  teeth,  or  dental  caries  as  it 
was  called,  the  object  of  their  investigations,  and  to  devise  means  and 
ways  for  preventing  these  pathological  conditions. 

Many  theories  of  more  or  less  value  concerning  these  diseases  have 
been  sent  into  the  world ;  some  were  adopted  to  be  replaced  by  others, 
some  perished  shortly  after  their  introduction ;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  their  inefficiency,  and  a  few,  which  were  premature, 
escaped  observation. 

The  main  reason  -why  up  to  the  present  time  all  theories  on  dental 
caries  have  not  proved  of  permanent  value,  is  our  scanty  histological 
knowledge  regarding  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  physiology  of  the  dental  elements.  Who  would 
think  at  the  present  day,  after  the  almost  incredible  results  obtained  by 
the  microscope,  after  new  worlds  have  been  opened  to  the  eye  of  the  in- 
vestigator, of  which  our  ancestors  had  no  knowledge,  that  on  the  subject 
of  the  physiology  of  the  dental  elements  we  are  still  at  the  same  point 
where  a  few  scientists  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  had  already  arrived  ?  It 
is  therefore  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  form  a  histologico-chemico- 
physiological  conception  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth  —  their  component 
elements,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  arise.  My  theory  on  the  decay 
of  teeth  is  based  upon  the  results  of  my  own  researches,  which  I  have 
only  described  here  in  the  briefest  terms,  but  which  will,  with  more  or 
less  modifications,  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  experimenters. 

At  those  points  where  subsequently  the  formation  of  the  teeth  takes 
place,  we  find  in  the  first  stages  of  foetal  life  a  net-work  of  blood  capil- 
laries and  a  few  terminal  nerve  filaments.  These  microscopic  blood-ves- 
sels later  contract  and  form  furrows,  which  become  more  and  more 
depressed,  and  thus  the  surrounding  walls  are  made  to  approach  one 
another.  This  is  the  manner  of  origin  of  the  dental  follicles.  In  these 
the  circulating  blood  deposits  large  numbers  of  white  blood  corpuscles, 
which  are  gradually  mixed  with  other  substances.  Calcium,  fluorine  and 
other  elements  are  found  in  this  combination  ;  iron  is  also  present  in  a 
fairly  high  percentage,  and  I  think  that  the  color  of  the  teeth  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  this  substance.  The  life  course  of  the  protoplasmic 
elements  deposited  here  by  the  blood  is  identical  with  that  of  other 
cells.     They  grow,  proliferate  and  exert  a  certain  function. 
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The  only  difference  between  the  formation  of  the  teeth  and  that  of  the 
epidermis  is,  that  in  the  former  the  protoplasmic  elements  \vhi(  h  have 
undergone  modification  are  present  in  lesser  quantity  than  the  inorganic 
elements,  which  must  therefore  be  utilized  by  the  organic  constituents. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  epidermis,  the  components  are  almost  entirely 
of  organic  nature. 

The  epidermis  is  composed  of  numerous  closely  lying  (  ellular  strata, 
the  most  superficial  of  which  are  constantly  exfoliated.  On  closer 
examination  we  find  that  all  these  cells  take  their  origin  from  the  layer 
nearest  to  the  blood  supply.  This  stratum  consists  of  protoplasmic  cor- 
puscles which,  no  doubt,  possess  hereditary  i)roperties ;  new  ])rotoplasmic 
elements  are  constantly  generated  by  a  process  of  reproduction  and 
proliferation.  These  develop  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  mother 
cell,  which  they  subsequently  replace  ;  the  mother  cell  after  germination 
gradually  approaching  the  surface  and  thus  being  removed  from  its  blood 
supply.  The  new-formed  cell  undergoes  later  the  same  process ;  as  a 
result  of  this  the  emigrating  cell  receives  a  lesser  amount  of  nourishment 
and  exerts  no  reproductive  activity,  and  after  reaching  a  certain  stage 
possesses  no  longer  plasmatic  properties.  On  its  way  from  the  j)oint  of 
origin  to  the  surface,  the  cell  utilizes  its  limited  nutritive  supply  and 
produces  a  new  material  which,  when  contained  in  ordinary  protoplasm, 
only  occurs  in  very  small  collections.  As  a  cell  a])proaches  the  surface 
it  loses  its  original  properties,  becomes  harder  and  dryer,  and  is  finally 
converted  into  horny  matter.  This  theory  I  have  adopted  essentially  to 
explain  the  formation  of  the  teeth.  As  already  shown,  the  protoi)lasmic 
elements  are  deposited  by  the  blood  in  the  dental  follicles,  and  the 
inorganic  elements  are  carried  there  in  a  similar  way.  The  cells  then 
undergo  the  same  modifications  as  those  of  the  epidermis.  They  differ 
from  them,  however,  in  that  by  their  junction  and  accumulation  they 
form  a  framework  for  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  tooth.  The 
organic  elements  are  not  deposited  by  the  blood  in  any  single  i)lace,  but 
are  diffused  uniformly  in  every  direction  ;  the  difterent  parts  of  the  tooth 
and  its  contours  are  thus  produced.  If,  however,  pathological  conditions, 
such  as  scrofula  and  syphilis,  are  transmitted  by  heredity  to  the  fietus, 
they  may  prevent  the  proper  formation  of  the  tooth  and  produce  various 
irregularities  of  structure.  The  blood-vessels  do  not  extend  or  grow  in 
the  interior  of  the  tooth,  as  is  commonly  believed  ;  it  is  the  tooth  elements 
which  grow,  proliferate  and  force  their  way  into  the  jaw,  and  surround 
the  blood  capillaries  in  such  manner  that  the  latter  are  placed  into  the 
interior  of  the  tooth. 

The  vitality  of  the  so-called  dentine  is  preserved  by  the  many  proto- 
plaspiic  cells  it  contains,  which,  owing  to  their  connection  with  the 
blood-vessels,  act  as  carriers  of  its  nutritive  material.      I  consider  the  most 
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external  layer  of  the  enamel,  which  consists  chiefly  of  inorganic  substances, 
as  dead  matter  similar  to  the  stratum  corneum  of  the  epidermis.  The 
outer  microscopic  portions  of  this  dead  layer  are  loosened  and  exfoliated 
by  means  of  the  living  cells  present  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  enamel  and  the 
dentine,  which  crowd  new  inorganic  substances  towards  the  outer  surface. 
The  enamel  and  the  crusta  petrosa  are  only  advanced  modifications  of  the 
dentine,  which  has  become  mixed  with  inorganic  substances  and  whose 
organic  structure  consists  of  modified  protoplasmic  cells  deposited  in  this 
place  by  the  blood  in  the  form  of  white  blood  corpuscles.  I  ascribe  the 
comparative  hardness  of  the  enamel  less  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  in- 
organic substances  than  to  the  absence  of  the  living  protoplasmic  cells. 
In  the  same  manner  I  regard  the  softer  structure  of  the  dentine,  and 
assume  that  the  living  organic  elements  present  therein  are  much  more 
abundant  than  in  the  enamel. 

The  same  difference  exists  between  the  temporary  and  permanent 
teeth.  The  foetus  and  the  infant  obtain  only  a  small  amount  of  food  rich 
in  lime.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  regarded  the  formation  of  the  tooth  as 
produced  by  the  blood,  it  is  clear  and  easily  understood  that  this  medium, 
during  intra-  and  the  beginning  of  extra-uterine  life,  deposits  only  com- 
paratively small  quantities  of  calcareous  matter,  and  that  therefore  the 
structure  of  the  first  teeth,  in  their  primary  stage  of  evolution,  is  to  a 
great  extent  of  organic  origin.  The  formation  of  inorganic  structures, 
such  as  occur  in  the  permanent  teeth,  demands  a  different  kind  of  food 
and  especially  longer  periods  of  time. 

These  are  the  main  points  to  which  I  w^ould  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  before  discussing  my  theory. 

In  my  investigations  on  the  decay  of  the  teeth  I  have  attained  results 
quite  different  from  those  of  my  predecessors ;  even  the  opinions  of  Prof. 
Miller,  of  Berlin,  who  at  the  present  day  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  are  one-sided,  and  as  I  have  found,  only  partially  demon- 
strable. 

Since  I  have  said  that  the  formation  of  the  teeth  is  due  to  collections  of 
organic  and  inorganic  elements  taking  place  only  from  within  outwards, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  I  should  regard  a  process  of  decay  proceeding  from 
within  outwards  from  the  same  standpoint,  and  should  term  it  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  tooth — an  absorptio  dentis. 

Absorptio  dentis  contra,  the  caries  of  Miller  and  others,  is  therefore  the 
subject  of  my  theme,  or  in  other  words :  Is  the  decay  of  the  teeth  due  to 
the  sa?ne  influence  to  which  I  ascribe  their  formation,  or  is  it  dependent 
upon  external  local  influences  ? 

If  a  protoplasmic  cell  is  deprived  of  its  supply  of  nourishment  and  of 
the  little  heat  and  moisture  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  life,  it 
will  die  gradually.     What  is  here  observed  on  a  small  scale  is  also  seen 
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in  the  fibres  and  tissues  which  are  collections  of  cells,  and  in  the  organic 
bodies  composed  of  them.  If  a  tissue  is  deprived  of  any  or  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  requirements,  a  pathological  condition  ensues,  and 
death  of  the  tissue  takes  place.  Such  a  condition  may  progressively 
occur  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  until  finally  no  living  tissues  are  found, 
in  other  words,  the  body  is  dead.  Everything  that  prevents  the  supply 
of  nutriment  to  a  part  of  an  organized  body,  or  destroys  the  vital  activity 
of  its  cellular  elements,  becomes  a  cause  of  death. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding,  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
teeth  depend  principally  upon  the  organic  elements.  We  have  seen  that 
these  elements  are  diffused  in  form  of  protoplasmic  cells  over  the  entire 
structure  of  the  tooth,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  enamel  where  they 
are  no  longer  capable  of  life,  that  they  constitute,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
framework  in  the  intervals  of  which  the  inorganic  substances  arc  de- 
posited. We  have  also  seen  that  the  continuations  of  the  blood  capillaries 
are  formed  by  microscopic  protoplasmic  corpuscles,  which  again  com- 
municate with  other  protoplasmic  cells.  If  the  supply  of  blood  carrying 
heat,  moisture  and  nutriment  to  the  tooth,  is  cut  off,  the  tooth  dies  and 
the  dentist  says  :      "That  is  a  dead  tooth." 

The  nutritive  supply  is  interrupted  suddenly  only  in  rare  cases;  usually 
this  condition  is  developed  gradually,  at  first  in  one,  and  later  in  several, 
and  finally  in  all  protoplasmic  cells.  The  inorganic  substances  lodged 
between  the  protoplasmic  corpuscles,  being  deprived  of  their  framework, 
are  slowly  detached  and  become  absorbed  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  capillary. 
The  patients  often  complain  of  pain  in  the  teeth,  although  the  operator 
may  not  detect  a  trace  of  any  pathological  condition.  I  would  advise 
the  dentist  to  drill  any  tooth  which  the  patient  may  complain  of;  among 
ten  cases  nine  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  truth  of  my  statements  —  the 
tooth  was  invaded  by  disease  from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery.  The 
pains  are  due  to  the  pressure  which  the  loosened  elements  exert  upon  the 
nerve  filaments,  and  are  most  marked  when  the  pathological  condition 
is  found  immediately  beneath  the  enamel ;  this  is  referable  to  a  law  which 
states  that  all  nerves  are  most  sensitive  at  their  terminal  extremities.  It 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enumerate  all  the  direct  causes 
which  bring  about  fibsorptio  dcntis,  but  this  much  may  be  said,  that  all 
conditions  causing  necrosis  may  be  cited  for  the  occurrence  of  absorptio 
dentis,  obstructions  in  the  arteries  as  well  as  in  the  capillaries  and  veins, 
diminished  heart  action,  inflammation,  intense  heat  or  cold.  These  are 
the  main  direct  causes  which  are  evoked  by  the  following  conditions 
classified  by  me  : 

1.  Condition  of  health. 

2.  Hereditary  pathological  conditions. 

3.  Age. 
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4.  Sex. 

5.  Race. 

6.  Climate. 

7.  Manner  of  employment. 

8.  Slow  absorption  of  poisons. 

9.  Food. 

10.  Atmosphere. 

11.  Mechanical  causes. 

12.  Bacteria. 

With  regard  to  the  decay  of  the  teeth  from  the  periphery  towards  the 
centre,  I  have  no  intention  to  deny  its  occurrence.  In  my  opinion  a 
portion  of  the  enamel  must  be  removed  before  this  can  take  place,  which 
may  be  produced  by  absorptio  dentis,  or  mechanical  causes.  If  it  occurs 
from  absorptio  dentis,  a  part  of  the  dental  structure  must  be  in  a  condition 
of  disease,  so  that  acids  penetrating  the  enamel  by  minute  openings 
readily  attack  the  interior  of  the  teeth.  If,  however,  some  of  the  enamel 
has  been  removed  by  mechanical  causes  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
dentine  is  exposed,  the  pain  is  more  severe,  but  the  decay  advances  more 
slowly,  since  the  dental  structure  has  not  been  previously  undermined  by 
absorptio  dentis.  I  would  remind  Prof.  Miller  that  experiments  practiced 
on  extracted  teeth  are  useless  for  purposes  of  exact  investigation,  since 
acids  and  chemical  products,  attacking  a  dead  body,  do  not  necessarily 
have  the  same  effect  upon  a  normal  and  healthy  structure. 

It  may  be  objected  that  since  I  regard  the  outer  stratum  of  the 
enamel  as  a  dead  matter,  it  could  be  attacked  by  acids  and  chemical 
compounds.  That  is  true.  I  have  labored  in  the  foregoing  to  show  that 
the  external  layer  of  the  enamel  of  a  healthy  tooth  is  exfoliated  and  re- 
placed for  the  most  part  by  inorganic  substances,  which  are  crowded 
forward  by  the  protoplasmic  corpuscles.  As  long  as  the  tooth  is  sound, 
and  not  in  a  condition  of  absorptio  dentis,  the  loss  which  it  sustains  from 
the  constant  use  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  tooth  is  compensated  for  in  the 
previously  described  manner. 

We  are  able  to  utilize  here  John  Hunter's  statement,  that  the  capacity 
for  resistance  is  identical  with  the  /{/>  of  structures  with  a  small  alteration, 
and  assert  that  the  capacity  of  resistance  is  not  the  property  of  an  abstract 
''vital  principle,"  but  a  particular  resisting  power  dependent  upon  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  certain  structures. 

Although  hydrochloric  acid  (HC)  does  not  injure  the  texture  of  a 
living  stomach,  it  will  certainly  act  upon  the  structure  of  this  organ  after 
its  removal  from  the  body.  The  following  reaction  which  takes  place 
when  starchy  substances  are  mixed  with  the  saliva,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
affect  a  tooth  attacked  by  absorptio  dentis,  and  has  even  less  influence 
upon  a  healthy  tooth. 

^6^  1005+^2^^=^3111206 
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Another  compound  which  exerts  more  marked  effect  is  tartaric  acid 
(C4HgOQ).  This  is  a  constituent  of  many  fruits,  and  thus  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  teeth;  it  does  not,  however,  attack  their 
structure,  although  it  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  tartar. 

Other  stronger  chemical  compounds  and  acids  have  a  destructive  in- 
fluence upon  the  entire  animal  economy,  and  are  not  ordinarily  employed. 

The  details  of  this  subject,  and  a  fuller  description  of  my  views  on 
absorpiio  dentis,  will  be  published  later. 


DENTAL   OBLIGATIONS. 

BY  F.  J.   VAN  DER  PANT,  L.  D.  S.  1.,   KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,  ENGLAND. 


Read  before  The  British  Dental  Association. 

It  is,  I  think,  patent  to  us  all  that  no  agreement  or  compact  can  be 
properly  carried  out,  in  any  walk  of  life,  without  the  aid  of  certain 
well  known  and  clearly  defined  rules,  laws,  courtesies,  and  customs. 
Some,  no  doubt,  degenerate  into  mere  platitudes,  and,  in  common  par- 
lance, are  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  Still,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  they  are  always  known  to  exist,  and  when  occasion 
arises,  can  be  fallen  back  upon,  as  a  ''  Court  of  Appeal,"  to  correct  and 
remedy  any  grave  departure  from  those  laws  which  have  always  existed 
between  man  and  man.  I  will  put  it  thus,  in  order  to  include  every 
phase  of  the  subject;  but  I  propose,  however,  to  confine  myself  to  the 
above  heading. 

In  the  first  place  :  What  are  the  obligations  due  from  the  dentist  to 
his  patients?  And  after  I  have  endeavored  to  answer  that  question,  I 
will  give  a  moment's  thought  to  the  opposite ;  but  the  first  is  clearly 
the  most  important. 

The  patient  visits  the  dentist  frequently  in  a  condition  of  great  mental 
and  physical  prostration,  and  is  quite  dependent  on  his  skill  and  con- 
scientious treatment,  as  well  as  his  kindest  consideration  ;  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  add,  that  these  should  always  be  found  by  every  sufferer 
requiring  dental  aid,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  position  or  means.  If  a 
practitioner's  time  is  too  valuable  to  devote  to  the  treatment  of  a  case 
that  cannot  remunerate  him,  it  would  be  but  just  and  proper  not  to 
undertake  it,  and  perforce  not  satisfy  either  himself  or  the  patient,  but  rather 
to  hand  it  over  to  some  professional  brother  who  may  not  have  the  same 
demands  on  his  time,  although  of  equal  skill,  but,  having  a  reputation  to 
make,  would    be  satisfied  with  a  fee  of  smaller  i)roportions.     It  is  hard 
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that  a  patient  should  suffer  through  the  misfortune  of  restricted  means, 
especially  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Again,  lightness  of  touch  is  demanded  almost  equally  with  skill.  A 
faulty  tooth  may  be  magnificently  restored,  and  become  a  monument  of 
enduring  fame  to  him  who  wrought  it,  and  yet  the  ordeal  to  the  patient 
so  terrible  that  no  persuasion  could  induce  to  a  repetition  of  it.  In  such 
a  case,  well  might  be  said  '^  cui  bono  ?  " 

It  is  quite  possible  to  forget  that  our  masterpiece  is  not  hewn  out  of 
stone  or  sculptured  marble,  but  raised  on  a  living,  and  often  highly  sensi- 
tive, organ,  susceptible  in  the  highest  degree. 

Sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  must  be  ''cruel  to  be  kind,"  and  one  may 
be  quite  as  liable  to  err  in  lacking  firmness  through  yielding  to  an  excess 
of  unreasoning  fear  and  timidity,  with  the  result  of  spoiling  the  patient 
and  rendering  any  future  operation  still  more  difficult,  as  well  as  forfeiting 
our  own  self  respect.  It  needs  almost  a  second  curriculum,  which,  how- 
ever, time  and  experience  can  alone  teach  us,  viz.  :  that  the  management 
of  our  patient  may  be  as  perfect  as  our  skill  in  treatment  of  the  numerous 
lesions  that  present  themselves. 

And  when  all  this  is  done  our  obligation  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  Many 
matters  which  may  appear  but  trifles  are  gratefully  accepted,  and,  indeed, 
ordinarily  expected.  Scrupulous  regard  to  cleanliness,  especially  in  our 
hands,  and  indeed  all  the  surroundings,  should  be  quite  innocent  of  any 
reminders  of  former  operations  ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  any 
display  of  apparatus  not  absolutely  necessary  for  immediate  use,  but  within 
easy  reach  in  case  of  emergency. 

Again,  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
any  diminution  of  patience  and  self-control,  no  matter  how  sorely  tried, 
as  they  must  be  every  day  in  a  large  practice.  This  lesson  will  prove 
very  salutary,  and  in  time  cost  scarcely  an  effort.  The  obstreperous 
patient  may  feel  the  silent  rebuke  of  this  calmness  of  demeanor,  and  per- 
haps be  tempted  to  follow  our  example  ;  but  at  the  least,  there  will  be 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  done  our  best,  and  this  will 
reconcile  us  to  many  failures,  and  win  for  us  respect,  if  not  regard. 

Secondly,  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  require  a  fair  and  full  equivalent  for 
our  labors,  and  as  far  as  possible  make  our  fees  uniform.  The  Ameri- 
can time  system  is  doubtless  the  best  and  simplest,  and,  were  it  generally 
adopted,  would  save  us  much  loss  of  time  and  money.  If  patients  knew 
that  when  an  appointment  were  made,  the  failure  to  fulfil  it  did  not  cancel 
the  obligation  or  fee,  we  should  be  less  troubled  by  this  source  of  annoy- 
ance, which  I  fear  is  on  the  increase.  In  many  instances  little  or  no 
sense  of  obligation  is  felt  by  the  patient,  and  for  the  slightest  cause,  and 
from  no  fault  at  all,  the  dentist's  fair  fame  is  destroyed,  and  I  regret  to 
add  capital  is  often  made  out  of  it  by  a  rival  practitioner,  who,  instead  of 
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loyally  defending  a  brother,  joins  in  the  ''hue  and  cry"  against  liim, 
without  any  inquiry  into  the  facts,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  trivial.  I 
have  myself  heard  an  able  and  popular  dentist  blamed  for  simply  exercis- 
ing his  own  better  judgment,  and  in  trying  to  defend  him  have  given 
offence  ;  so  strong  is  the  bias  of  some  patients,  who,  from  social  position 
and  education,  might  be  fairly  expected  to  know  better.  A  mutual 
feeling  of  respect  should  be  shown  by  both  parties. 

So  young,  however,  are  we  as  a  recognized  profession,  and  so  heavily 
have  we  been  handicapped  by  the  outsider  and  charlatan,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  public  eye  us  somewhat  suspiciously,  and  fail  to  accord 
us  that  measure  of  respect  and  confidence  which  are  our  due.  Let  all 
remember  that  every  member  of  the  dental  profession  can  do  something 
towards  the  great  work  of  placing  it  on  a  firm  and  assured  basis,  by 
proving  by  his  life  and  actions  that  he  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  patients. 


COPPER  AMALGAM.* 


BY    DR.   J.   ALLEN    OSMUN,   NEWARK,  N.  J. 


In  presenting  for  your  consideration  to-night  this  subject  of  Copper 
Amalgam,  I  do  so  knowing  full  well  that  I  am  addressing  a  conservative 
class  of  men  who  before  they  adopt  a  ^^ iieiu  fhing^^  desire  all  the  light 
possible  ;  and  believing  that  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of  any  practitioner  to 
give  the  results  of  his  experience,  be  it  great  or  small,  is  why  I  am  here 
to  talk  of  this  subject. 

That  the  incorporating  of  copper  as  an  ingredient  of  a//oys  used  in 
filling  teeth  is  a  well-known  fact, — many  formulas  have  copper  as  an 
ingredient  in  proportions  varying  from  2  to  20  per  cent.,  but  ahuays  as  a 
component  part  with  silver  and  tin — which  fact  will  explain  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  least,  the  fearful  discoloration  of  the  tooth  substance;  in  some 
cases  coloring  them  to  a  greenish  hue  that,  to  say  the  least,  was  highly 
objectionable;  and  perhaps  this  fact  will  account  more  largely  than  any 
other  for  the  want  of  enthusiasm  among  the  profession  in  welcoming  the 
advent,  or  rather  the  resurrection  of  the  coj)per  amalgam  question.  Per- 
haps the  reason  why  it  has  not  met  with  a  more  cordial  reception,  is  that 
the  profession  at  large  is  afraid  that  it  is  another  "  air-castle,''  which  will 
dissolve  as  soon  as  the  breath  of  practical,  every-day  exi)erience  has 
blown  upon   it. 

*Read  before  the  Central  Dental  Society  of  New  Jersey,  Oct.  15,  1888. 
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While  not  claiming  to  be  an  expert  in  the  use  of  copper  amalgam,  I 
am  convinced  by  the  experience  that  I  have  had  with  it  that  it  possesses 
large  possibilities,  and  that  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  against  its 
use  are  largely  due  to  the  want  of  experience  in  its  manipulation.  I  find 
that  the  directions  sent  by  the  ''  dealejs^^  are  thoroughly  inadequate  to 
give  a  novice  in  the  use  of  this  amalgam  any  idea  of  its  use,  as  it  is  almost 
the  opposite  in  its  workings  to  the  silver  and  tin  alloys. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the  manipulation  of  copper  amalgam,  I 
wish  to  show  why  I  am  so  much  in  favor  of  its  use  :  In  a  practice  of 
about  15  years,  I  have  never  seen  an  amalgam  filling,  save  now  and  then, 
that  was  perfect  in  its  adaptation  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  mechanically 
speaking,  after  it  had  been  in  the  tooth,  say  two  or  three  months.  The 
exceptions  noted  were  when  the  amalgam  had  an  intense  density,  was 
blue-black,  and  had  been  in  the  mouth  many  years ;  I  always  found  that 
it  was  an  amalgam  that  had  copper  as  an  ingredient.  In  all  such  cases  I 
found  some  discoloration  of  the  tooth  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but 
always  d. per-fect  filling,  saving  the  tooth  perfectly. 

I  have  used  the  copper  amalgam  now  about  one  year  and  a  half:  I  first 
used  "  Weaganf  s,""  which  made  a  good  filling  but  turned  excessively 
black,  but  did  not  discolor  the  tooth  itself  only  as  it  showed  through  thin 
walls.  I  then  tried  ''■Ames'  "  and  found  that  it  was  of  finer  grain  and  did 
not  discolor  nearly  so  much ;  more  lately,  say  three  months,  I  find  that 
by  certain  manipulation  I  get  a  filling  that  does  not  color  any  more,  and 
in  some  instances  not  as  much  as  the  ordinary  amalgam  fillings  of  silver 
and  tin.  So  much  for  the  history  of  my  experience  in  the  causes  that 
have  led  me  to  use  copper  amalgam  :  although  brief  and  fragmentary,  yet 
it  will  do  as  a  basis  for  a  more  critical  study  of  its  behavior  in  use.  It  is 
claimed  to  have  decided  antiseptic  qualities ;  if  this  is  so,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer:  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  it  will  perfectly  save  teeth  of 
the  poorest  formation,  when  everything  else  will  be  a  total  failure.  In 
those  soft,  chalky,  decalcified  teeth  we  so  often  find  in  the  extremely 
nervous  and  anemic  children,  and  adults  as  well,  it  fills  a  long-felt  want, 
and  does  it  perfectly ;  whether  it  is  due  to  any  antiseptic  properties,  or 
due  to  its  perfect  mechanical  adaptation,  is  a  question  that  will  bear  closer 
investigation ;  my  judgment  leans  strongly  in  the  direction  that  the 
copper  amalgam  has  something  in  itself  or  its  oxidation  that  exerts  a 
beneficial  effect.  If  I  live  and  nothing  interferes  beyond  my  control,  I 
expect  to  make  a  microscopic  study  of  the  subject  and  see  if  I  can  get 
any  more  light ;  if  I  am  successful  I  will  report  to  the  Society  the  results 
of  my  investigations  at  some  future  date. 

It  might  be  well  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  objections 
that  are  put  forth  against  the  use  of  this  compound  :  The  almost  uni- 
versal criticism    is  that  it  turns   so  black  ;     yes,    it  does  turn  black    in 
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some  instances,  and  yet  1  have  some  amalgam  fillings  of  silver  and  tin 
which  are  much  darker  than  the  average  copper  amalgam  filling;  and  I 
have  some  copper  amalgam  fillings  which  are  as  bright  as  when  first 
inserted.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this ;  I  am  not  <  crtain 
that  I  have  struck  the  reason  yet :  from  the  limited  experience  I  have 
had  so  far,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  manipulation.  One  fact  I 
am  certain  about  is  that  in  nearly  all  cases  too  much  lamp-heat  is  used  ; 
the  material  is  held  in  the  flame  entirely  too  long.  It  never  should  be 
held  in  the  flame  until  the  edges  of  the  block  of  amalgam  turn  brown  or 
blue;  it  should  be  held  first  in  the  flame  and  rai.sed  as  it  heats,  until 
you  see  minute  i)articles  of  mercury  appear  on  its  surface,  then  it  should 
be  thoroughly  crushed  in  the  mortar,  then  rubbed  briskly  in  order  to  get 
\iQ2X\>y  friction ;  when  this  has  been  done  well,  you  will  have  a  fine 
powder,  which  turn  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  by  the  animal  heat 
and  its  further  manipulation  you  have  a  plastic  ma.ss  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  great  secret  in  the  use  of  the  copi)er  amalgam  is  to  get  an  extremely 
soft,  pulpy  mass,  and  yet  to  have  it  set  quickly.  Coi)per  amalgam  should 
never  be  used  in  a  dry,  granular  form,  but  in  a  wet,  soft  mass ;  and  if  it 
is  properly  handled,  it  will  .set  sufficiently  hard  in  from  three  to  five 
minutes. 

The  use  of  bibulous  paper  will  be  found  to  aid  in  consolidating  it ;  and 
to  smooth  it  off,  so  as  to  leave  a  nice,  smooth  surface,  use  bibulous  paper 
wet.  A  copper  amalgam  filling,  when  hard,  and  worked  as  detailed 
above,  will  have  a  smooth,  glassy  appearance,  and,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, will  not  turn  very  liiuch  ;  in  fact,  for  some  time,  I  have  found 
scarcely  any  discoloration.  Now  and  then,  when  I  heat  it  too  mu(  h,  I 
find  a  black  filling  for  my  recompense.  A  word  just  here  :  the  manufac- 
turers claim  that  the  smallest  scraps  can  be  used  by  being  heated  again  ;  this 
is  true,  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  makes  as  good  and  fine  a  filling  as  when 
first  heated.  Dr.  Kleinhaus,  my  associate,  finds  that  he  can  use  the 
scraps  and  get  as  good  results — *'a  house  divided  against  itself,"  etc., 
but  we  hope  for  no  serious  results  ;  for  myself,  I  can  only  reiterate  that  I 
do  not  think  the  scraps  make  as  good  a  filling.  By  a  little  care,  about 
the  requisite  amount  can  be  prepared  for  the  case  in  hand.  The  reason 
why  it  discolors  is  given  by  Mr.  Tomes,  quoted  in  Dr.  Flagg's  bool--  "n 
Plastic  Fillings,  page  48,  as  follows  : 

'^  The  .sulphide  of  copper,  under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture, 
readily  becomes  oxidized,  and  forms  the  sulphate  ;  hence,  it  is  almost 
certain  we  shall  have  sulphate  of  copper  formed  upon  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  filling.  Now,  this  sulphate  is  freely  soluble,  and  hence  is  likely  to 
permeate  the  dentine,  when  it  will  again  be  converted  into  the  sulphide, 
whilst  the  sulphides  of  other  metals,  not  being  so  readily  converted  into 
soluble  salts,  will  not  so  thoroughly  permeate  the  teeth." 
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Whether  this  is  the  correct  solution,  I  leave  it  with  you  to  settle  ;  for 
myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  lies  in  the  method  of  manufacture 
and  the  subsequent  manipulation  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
That  copper  amalgam  is  harder  than  other  makes  of  alloys,  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  at  all.  For 
years  there  has  been  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  all  investigators 
and  manufacturers  of  amalgams  to  produce  an  article  that  would  not  dis- 
color, with  the  invariable  result  that  as  they  have  "  whitened  "  the  amal- 
gam, they  have  produced  a  poorer  article  as  a  tooth  saver,  with  frail  edge 
strength,  and  instead  of  being  non-shrinkable,  as  claimed,  it  has  been 
quite  the  opposite.  All  the  good  points  claimed  for  these  various  com- 
pounds are  found  bona  fide  conditions  of  copper  amalgam,  and  for  this 
reason  it  commends  itself  as  a  useful  filling  for  buccal  cavities,  soft  decid- 
uous molars,  approximal  cavities  near  the  gum  margin  in  both  bicuspids 
and  molars.  A  word  here  :  this  amalgam  being  absolutely  non-shrink- 
able,  you  can  fill  to  thinner  margins  than  with  any  other  metal  filling, 
and  with  a  little  care,  more  tooth  substance  can  be  saved  and  the  filling 
kept  out  of  sight,  and  yet  get  a  strong  result.  I  see  that  some  have 
recommended  that  you  fill  part  of  the  cavity  with  copper  amalgam  and 
'■^face  "  with  alloys  of  tin  and  silver.  Don't  you  do  it,  it  won't  work.  I 
can  not  see  the  least  advantage,  but  many  disadvantages.  Should  you 
want  to  make  a  combination  filling  in  a  molar  or  a  posterior  approximal 
crown  cavity,  you  can  fill  the  cervical  portion  with  copper  amalgam,  and 
after  it  hardens,  then  add  gold,  and  as  both  are  non-shrinkable,  you  will 
get  a  perfect  result.  The  copper  amalgam  being  so  hard,  you  can, 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  consolidate  the  gold  and  be  sure  that  the 
material  will  sustain  the  force  exerted  without  the  least  fracture. 

In  those  sensitive  cavities  in  the  buccal  surfaces,  where  it  is  sometimes 
so  difficult  to  get  sufficient  undercut,  you  will  find  that  the  slightest 
retaining  points  will  retain  the  filling  perfectly,  and  it  will  be  found  of 
great  value  in  that  class  of  cavities  where  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
get  the  cavity  dry,  when  it  extends  down  under  the  gum  margin. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  copper  amalgam  is  its  compatibility  with  tooth 
bone  and  the  toleration  of  the  pulp  in  very  deep  cavities.  This  has  been 
noticed  by  others  many  years  ago,  and  Flagg  speaks  of  it  in  his  work  on 
Plastics  (page  50),  and  my  experience  only  emphasizes  the  statement.  It 
is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  opens  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  in  the 
class  of  cavities  where  copper  amalgam  would  be  indicated,  that  it  can 
be  used  with  a  certainty  of  not  having  shocks  and  death  of  pulp  by  ther- 
mal changes. 

I  have  been  asked  by  quite  a  number,  if  the  patients  did  not  claim  to 
have  a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth  after  the  insertion  of  large  fillings.  I 
have  only  had    one    or  two  cases ;     I   immediately   polished  them  very 
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carefully  and  heard  nothing  more,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  was  due, 
in  some  measure,  to  imagination.  I  have  a  habit  of  telling  my  patients 
all  about  any  proposed  operation,  and  when  I  told  them  that  this  filling 
material  was  nothing  but  pure  copper  and  mercury,  they  immediately 
asked  if  they  would  not  have  such  a  taste,  and  if  it  were  safe  to  use  it,  as 
they  thought  persons  had  been  poisoned  by  eating  food  cooked  in 
copper  vessels. 

A  point  or  two  more,  then  1  have  finished.  When  you  get  the  copper 
amalgam  too  soft  by  the  application  of  too  much  heat,  do  not  scjueeze  the 
mercury  out,  but  heat  another  piece,  very  little,  and  the  incorporation  of 
the  last  with  the  first,  will  make  it  about  right  for  immediate  working. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  removing  all  the  particles  of  loose 
amalgam  from  the  mouth,  or  when  you  next  see  the  filling,  you  will  find 
that  the  particles  will  have  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  filling  or  have 
become  imbedded  between  the  teeth,  and  in  either  case,  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  remove,  owing  to  its  extreme  hardness.  From  my  jiresent 
experience  with  copper  amalgam,  I  can  honestly  claim  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  adjuncts  that  we  have,  in  saving  teeth  of  a  class  that  has 
baffled  the  most  expert  operators  w'ith  the  use  of  gold  or  any  of  the 
alloys  of  silver  and  tin.  I  earnestly  wish  you  would  give  it  a  trial  and 
report  your  experience,  as  all  questions  have  many  sides,  and  perhaps  this, 
as  well  as  other  important  materials,  has  its  vulnerable  point.  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention.  —  The  Archives  of  Dentistry. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


The  first  thing  I  shall  speak  of  is  punctuality.  I  am  convinced  that 
strict  punctuality  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  positive  virtues.  It  is 
based  on  conscience.  The  failure  to  keep  an  engagement  by  mere 
negligence  or  carelessness,  or  indifference,  is  a  positive  violation  of  the 
principles  of  honesty.  It  amounts  to  stealing  some  other  man's  time. 
This  is  true  in  business  affairs,  and  it  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing 
in  school  and  college  work. 

By  lack  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  one,  some  other  person  is  an- 
noyed or  hindered,  or  loses  time.  Punctuality  is  a  halnt — a  habit 
based  on  principle.  Want  of  punctuality  is  also  a  habit,  based  on  a 
practical  disregard  of  principle. 

Punctuality  shows  a  distinct  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  people. 
The  root  of  non-punctuality  is  selfishness — some  kind  of  selfishness.  It 
is  indolence ;  a  disposition  to  let  one's  own  comfort  and  ease  take 
precedence  of  another's  rights  ;    or  it  is  some  piece  of  work  one  thinks 
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will  be  more  profitable  to  himself;    or  it  is  some  amusement  or  diversion 
— self-indulgence  at  another's  expense. 

Sometimes  the  want  of  punctuality  is  the  result  of  habitual  miscalcula- 
tion. The  person  lays  out  as  much  or  more  work  than  can  be  accom- 
plished up  to  a  certain  time,  leaving  no  margin  for  going  and  coming,  or 
for  unforeseen  contingencies.  But  after  a  man  has  had  some  fifteen 
hundred  experiences  of  this  sort,  it  would  seem  that  he  ought  to  learn 
better.     There  is  really  no  excuse,  and  it  indicates  a  weakness  of  character. 

I  have  heard  Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen  relate  the  following  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Gunn,  the  eminent  surgeon  :  In  the  early  days  of 
improvement  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  they  were  residents  of  the  same 
town,  and  co-laborers  in  a  young  medical  college.  One  evening 
there  was  to  be  a  faculty  meeting  at  seven  o'clock.  Dr.  Gunn  had  been 
called  in  the  morning,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  to  set  a  broken 
limb.  He  had  gone  across  country,  over  the  worst  of  roads,  with  a  horse 
and  gig.  As  the  hour  approached  for  the  meeting  one  after  another 
propped  in,  and  each  one  said,  "  Gunn  won't  be  here,  he  can't  make  it." 
But,  said  Dr.  Allen,  "/  told^em  he'd  be  there,'^  and  sure  enough  at  the 
time  appointed  the  gig  rolled  up,  horse  and  rider  plastered  with  mud,  but 
''Gunn  was  there." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  course  of  lectures  from  Dr.  Gunn, 
and  I  believe  he  never  failed  the  class  at  the  appointed  hour  but  once, 
and  then  he  had  his  place  supplied.  The  rule  was,  that  on  the  minute 
the  door  opened,  "  Gunn  was  there^ 

When  the  statue  of  Franklin  was  to  be  unveiled  in  Printing  House 
Square,  New  York,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  ceremony  was  twelve  o'clock. 
All  those  expected  to  officiate  were  there  in  advance,  except  the  clergy- 
man. Fears  were  expressed  that  he  would  fail  to  appear.  But  Horace 
Greeley  said,  "You  needn't  be  afraid,  I  know  the  man,  and  if  he  isn't 
dead,  or  some  member  of  his  family  isn't  dead,  he'll  be  here."  Just  on 
the  stroke  of  twelve  the  doctor  entered,  saying  he  had  been  delayed  by  a 
blockade  in  the  street. 

Very  few  young  man  seem  to  understand  the  value  of  punctuality.  It 
is  a  quality  a  business  man  appreciates  more  and  more  every  year  of  his 
life. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  a  strict  account  of  time  is  of  unusual 
importance  to  the  dentist — more  than  to  the  physician  or  the  lawyer,  from 
a  business  standpoint?  It  is  true.  The  nature  of  his  work,  the  nervous 
tension  involved,  the  light  required,  unite  to  limit  his  working  day  to  a 
few  hours,  hence  his  working  time  is  precious.  He  must  learn  to  so 
consider  it ;     he  must  teach  his  patients  to  so  consider  it. 

Usually  it  is  not  well  to  work  for  a  patient  just  as  he  "  drops  in,"  even 
if  you  have  nothing  to  do.     Better  make  an  appointment  with  him,  if  for 
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no  other  reason  than  to  cultivate  in  him  and  yourself  the  habit  oi  making 
and  keeping  engagements. 

If  this  has  not  been  the  matter  of  special  thought  with  some  of  you, 
there  is  no  better  time  or  place  to  begin  than  now  and  here,  at  the  i)egin- 
ing  of  this  college  course.  The  close  application  of  this  rule  of  conduct 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  will  go  far  towards  establishing  it  for  a  life- 
time;  and  the  future  will  prove  this  to  have  been  one  of  your  most 
valuable  acquisitions. 

I  once  knew  a  student  who  was  so  anxious  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  a 
course  of  lectures,  so  fearful  lest  some  valuable  idea  might  escape  him, 
that  he  never  missed  a  lecture  or  part  of  a  lecture,  except  by  serious  ill- 
ness ;  and  he  took  care  to  live  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with  the 
college,  so  he  never  w^as  "■bridged^'"  and  the  professor  was  never  so  dull, 
or  the  matter  of  his  lecture  so  dry,  that  he  did  not  get  something  that 
paid  him  for  being  there. 

Each  lecture  in  a  course  is  a  link  in  a  chain  —  the  loss  of  one  is  a  loss 
to  the  whole.  The  student  frequently  fails  to  comprehend  what  he 
hears  to-day  because  of  what  he  missed  yesterday,  and  so  he  will  be  again 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  to-morrow. 

In  church  parlance,  it  pays  to  "observe  the  ordinances,"  to  be  *'/>; 
the  way  of  receiving  a  blessing  ;  "  to  make  use  of  "  the  means  of  Grace." 

Now  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  this  exhortation  to  prompti- 
tude is  a  two-edged  sword  :  it  cuts  this  way  as  well  as  that.  It  is  an 
annoyance,  it  is  a  loss  and  an  injustice  to  the  class,  for  the  professor  to 
be  habitually  tardy  and  uncertain  ;  and  I  believe  you  will  have  no  such 
examples  in  this  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  annoyance  and  an 
injustice,  not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  to  the  whole  class,  for  the  student 
to  be  tardy  and  intrusive.  Whenever  he  comes  in  late  he  treads  a  whole 
paragraph  of  a  lecture  out  of  sight,  or  makes  a  dash  in  the  middle,  which 
might  be  appropriately  called  a  dash  of  cold  water. 

As  a  rule,  perhaps  about  ten  minutes  should  be  allowed  in  the  order  of 
time,  to  provide  for  unforseen  hindrances,  for  getting  fairly  seated,  and 
for  vocal  exercises,  such  as  "John  Brown's  Body,"  "Marching  Through 
Georgia,"  or  the  plaintive  remonstrance  of  "The  Man  who  hath  no 
Peanuts."  But  when  the  side  door  opens,  every  student  whose  duty  it  is 
to  attend  the  lecture  or  the  quiz,  should  be  there.  Being  there,  it  goes 
without  saying,  he  should  pay  attention  to  the  words  of  the  teacher. 
Courtesy  alone  requires  that  he  appear  to  be  interested  in  the  subject. 
There  is  nothing  more  encouraging  to  the  lecturer  than  to  have  the 
pupils  act  the  part  of  understanding  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  fires 
him  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  will  not  discover  his  mistake  till  he  comes  ^ 
to  quiz,  or  examination. — Extract  from  Inaugural  Address  by  Prof. 
Garrett  Newkirk,  in  Dental  Review. 
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APPEARANCE  OF  SARCOMATOUS  TUMORS. 


BY    DR.   W.   B.    KERN,  CAIRO,  NEB. 


Sarcomatous  growths  belong  to  the  group  of  embryonic  connective 
tissue,  and  are  practically  of  three  types,  namely,  round  cell,  spindle- 
shape  cell,  and  giant  cell.  Every  sarcomatous  tumor  contains  each  of 
these  three  types  of  cells,  and  the  tumor  belongs  to  that  variety  whose 
cells  predominate ;  e.  g.,  if  the  round  cells  are  in  excess,  it  is  classified  as 
a  round-cell  sarcoma;  if  the  spindle-shape  cells  predominate,  it  is  called 
spindle-shape-cell  sarcoma,  etc. 

The  malignancy  of  sarcoma  is  also  the  same.  The  most  benign  is  the 
tumor  in  which  the  round  cells  predominate  ;  next  in  this  classification 
comes  the  spindle-cell  sarcoma ;  and  most  malignant  is  the  giant-cell 
growth. 

Sarcomata  are  very  rich  in  cells,  very  vascular,  with  but  little  stroma. 
Growths  of  this  kind  strongly  resemble  granulation  tissue.  Sarcomata 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  vascularity,  upon  which  depends  their 
characteristic  succulence.  They  are  very  often  the  seat  of  parenchy- 
matous extravasation,  these  ''hemorrhagic  infarctus"  sometimes  giving 
rise  to  new  productions  of  pigment  matter. 

Tumors  are  not  foreign  substances  introduced  into  the  body,  but  they 
all  have  their  prototype  in  the  body.  Sarcomata  have  a  roundish,  sliarply 
bounded  form,  and  are  usually  encapsulated,  an  important  point  in  differ- 
entiating between  this  variety  of  neoplasia  and  infiltrated  carcinoma. 
Sarcoma  develops  frequently  after  local  irritation,  especially  after  injuries. 

Cicatrices  are  frequently  the  seat  of  these  growths.  One  variety  comes 
frequently  from  irritated  moles. 

Sarcoma  grows  comparatively  rapid,  as  a  rule,  but  slow,  however,  under 
certain  circumstances.  They  are  usually  solitary,  but  may  be  multiple, 
and  very  frequently  recur  after  extirpation. 

Sarcomata  may  develop  in  any  of  the  connective  tissues  of  the  body. 
They  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  painful,  unless  located  in  or  on  nerve 
trunks. 

Sarcoma  which  develop  very  rapidly  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
those  whose  development  is  slow.  They  very  frequently  attain  large  size. 
If  a  sarcoma  be  located  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  it  may  be  felt 
as  an  encapsulated,  movable  tumor.  Sarcomata  are  rarest  in  children, 
rare  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  most  frequent  in  middle  life,  and 
very  rare  in  old  age.     Men  and  women  are  affected  with  equal  frequency. 

The  treatment  of  sarcoma  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  other 
malignant  tumors.  When  the  growth  has  been  early  and  completely 
extirpated,  it  gives  the  patient  the  best  chance  for  life.     The  practice  of 
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applying  escharotic  pastes,  etc.,  to  malignant  tumors,  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  bad  thing.  No  doubt  many  simj)le  sores  and  benign  tumors  have 
been  converted  into  true  malignant  growths  by  the  continued  application 
and  irritation  of  escharotics.  Tumors  are  primarily  local  diseases,  and, 
when  removed  early,  the  treatment  proves  most  satisfactory.  If  any  doubt 
exists  in  the  surgeon's  mind  as  to  the  true  nature  of  a  tumor,  it  had  best 
be  removed,  as  it  is  surely  safer  to  remove  a  benign  tumor  than  to  let  a 
malignant  growth  run  on  and  finally  terminate  the  life  of  the  individual. 
If  a  lump  is  observed  in  which  there  exists  some  doubt  as  to  its  exact 
nature,  it  is  a  much  safer  plan  to  remove  it  early,  even  if  it  proves  to  be 
simply  a  benign  growth,  than  to  subject  your  patient  to  the  hazardous 
work  of  a  malignant  tumor  which  might  be  present  and  the  diagnosis 
shadowed.  If  it  be  a  benign  tumor  and  you  remove  it,  your  patient  is 
none  the  worse  for  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  proves  to  be  malig- 
nant, you  have  done  a  vast  deal  for  your  patient. —  The  Ohio  Journal  of 
Dental  Science. 


NATIONAL    DENTAL    HOSPITAL    AND 
COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  students  of  the  above  hospital  took  place  on 
Friday,  the  19th  of  October,  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  in  order  that 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  late  Dean,  who  is  leaving  England  to  live 
permanently  in  America,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
high  regard  for  him  in  a  tangible  way.  Mr.  Alderman  Rymer,  J.  P., 
was  in  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  about  one  hundred  past  and 
present  students  and  guests.  The  proceedings  were  throughout  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  character,  and  formed  no  unworthy  closing  scene  of  the 
English  professional  career  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gaddes,  the  hero  of  the 
evening,  who  has  for  nearly  ten  years,  with  marked  energy,  capability  and 
courtesy,  guided  the  destinies  of  the  **  National  Dental"  to  a  secured 
position  among  the  beneficent  and  educational  institutions  of  London. 
(  Mr.  Gaddes  was  also  editor  of  the  Dental  Record.^ 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  **  Health,  long  life 
and  prosperity  to  Mr.  Gaddes."     He  said  : 

Gentlemen,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  past  and  present  students  of  the 
National  Dental  Hospital  and  School  is  generally  held  somewhat  later 
than  on  the  present  occasion  —  I  believe  about  the  month  of  November — 
but  it  so  happens  that  something  of  a  shock  came  over  the  profession, 
especially  that  portion  of  the  profession  which  is  connected  with  the 
National  Dental  Hospital  and  College,  when  they  found  that  their  old 
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friend,  colleague,  tutor  and  adviser,  tlieir  Dean  of  many  years'  standing, 
was  about  to  depart  from  among  us.  I  say  that  a  general  shock  was  felt  when 
the  fact  became  known,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  for  no  other  term  will 
fitly  describe  our  sensations.  Immediately  it  was  arranged  to  organize 
some  token  of  affection  and  esteem  to  Mr.  Gaddes  before  he  left  this 
country,  but  the  time  was  short ;  however,  it  did  not  take  much  time  to 
decide,  and  to  very  soon  subscribe,  what  was  thought  fit  and  proper  to- 
wards a  testimonial.  The  shape  the  testimonial  should  take  had  then  to 
be  determined  upon,  and  this  was  speedily  accomplished.  We  then  learnt 
that  Mr.  Gaddes  was  leaving  this  country  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  and  so  we  have  met  in  the  month  of  October  instead  of  in 
November.  This  now  brings  me  to  the  toast  which  I  propose  to  you, 
with  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  —  of  pleasure,  because  we 
must  always  delight  to  do  honor  to  a  man  who  has  served  the  profession 
so  faithfully  and  so  well  as  Mr.  Gaddes  has  done  ;  of  pain,  because  we 
cannot  but  feel  grieved  at  the  separation  of  one  so  dear  to  us.  I  say 
advisedly,  dear,  because  by  many  of  the  students  I  am  sure  he  is  held  in 
affectionate  remembrance.  I  do  not  exactly  know  why  I  have  been  asked 
to  propose  this  toast,  except  as  forming  one  of  the  connective  links  be- 
tween the  past  and  present,  but  I  see  other  links  better  and  stronger 
around  me ;  however,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  ask  me  to  present  the  address  and  the  testimonial, 
which  I  shall  esteem  it  a  very  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  do  in  your 
names  and  in  the  names  of  many  who  are  unable  to  be  with  us. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  reforma- 
tory movement  in  the  dental  profession  for  many  years.  The  early 
struggles  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  now.  But  I  may  refer  to  the  great 
aid  which  the  National  Dental  Hospital  and  School  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  dental  progress  and  education  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  particularly  during  the  past  ten  years,  during  which  period  Mr. 
Gaddes  has  held  the  post  of  Dean,  and  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
school.  I  am  not  going  to  ignore  those  who  have  gone  before  ;  Kemp- 
ton,  the  first  Dean,  was  held  in  the  greatest  possible  honor.  There  were 
difficulties  in  the  early  years  of  the  hospital  which  are  now  smoothed  over, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  to  Mr.  Gaddes  to  bring  out  prominently  all  the 
points  —  the  valuable  educational  points — that  were  latent  in  the  college, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  profession  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
public.  Although  the  way  has  been  smoothed  somewhat,  there  have  been, 
during  Mr.  Gaddes'  reign,  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  It  requires 
not  only  a  man  of  acquirements  and  capacity,  but  it  requires  a  man  also 
of  tact,  judgment  and  of  genial  and  kindly  temperament.  It  requires 
both  the  suaviter  in  modo  and  the  fortiter  in  re.  Young  men  want  kindly 
supervision  and  advice,  and  they  have  always  found  a  right  good  friend 
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in  Mr.  Gaddes.  Then,  to  us  old  stagers,  who  have  been  in  fre(|iient 
communication  with  Mr.  Gaddes  in  various  ways,  it  has  l)een  a  pleasure 
on  every  occasion  to  meet  him  ;  we  have  always  foupd  him  most  genial, 
and  I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  students,  a  source 
of  great  regret  that  he  is  al)out  to  leave  us.  However,  he  has  left  his 
mark,  and  it  is  a  mark  in  the  profession  wlucli  I  can  assure  him  will 
never  be  effaced  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  mark  of  affectionate 
esteem  in  which  he  will  be  held  by  us,  and  although  he  will  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  our  hearts  will  beat  in  affectionate  unison  with 
his.  He  is  going  to  a  fine  country.  I  was  in  America  last  year,  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  enjoyed  myself  more  in  my  life  than  I  did  when  I 
crossed  the  ''  hearing  pond."  After  all,  it  is  only  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump 
now-a-days,  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  our  friend  Mr.  Gaddes  here,  if  not 
annually,  at  least  sometimes  ;  especially  shall  we  hope  to  see  him  assisting 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  hospital.  I  hope,  too,  that  we  may,  some 
of  us  at  least,  visit  him  in  his  new  home,  at  Palmer  Lake,  near  Denver. 
I  shall  certainly  go  and  see  him  if  I  can. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  long  enough,  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  present  the  address  and  testimonial.  Mr.  Gaddes,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  you,  sir,  with  an  address,  which  is  as  follows: 

Presented  on  his  retirement  from  the  Dental  Profession  to 

THOMAS   GADDES,   Esq.,  L.D.S.  Eng.  and  Edin., 

Together  with  a  diamond  ring,  as  a  small  expression  of  sincere  regard  entertained  for 
him  by  his  former  Pupils,  Colleagues,  and  numerous  friends,  whUst  associated  as  Surgeon, 
Lecturer  and  Dean  of  the  National  Dental  Hospital  and  College,  London. 

Chairman— %\yiVYX.    LEE    RYMKK, 
Dean—V.   IIKNRI   WEISS. 
Secretary— \\< WW \<   C.   Kl.rr.II. 
October  igth,   1888. 

I  have  further  to  present  you,  sir,  with  this  gold  watch  and  chain.  It  was 
originally  proposed  that  the  token  should  be  a  diamond  ring;  a  ring,  you 
know,  is  symbolical  of  that  which  never  ends — our  affectionate  regard  for 
and  remembrance  of  you  will  never  end  ;  this  watch  you  will  observe  is 
also  round,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  symbolical  of  the  same  things. 
I  hope  it  will  go  to  the  end  of  your  time,  and  may  that  be  a  long  time. 
I  ask  you  to  accept  this  as  a  token  of  our  enduring  friendship,  affectionate 
esteem  and  high  regard. 

Mr.  Gaddes,  whose  rising  was  a  signal  for  long  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, said  : 

Gentlernen,  your  enthusiasm  quite  overcomes  me.  Mr.  Rymer  and 
gentlemen,  my  vocabulary — though  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  diction- 
ary for  the  past  ten  years  or  more — fails  me  at  the  present  fime,  and  1  am 
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unable  to  find  words  in  any  way  adequate  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  and 
happiness  which  possess  me  at  this  most  eventful  and  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered moment.  If^there  is  any  alloy  to  my  happiness  and  gratitude,  it  is 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  kind  sentiments  towards  me  of  those  connected 
with  the  National  Dental  Hospital  and  College  should  have  so  extrava- 
gantly concreted  in  so  handsome  a  gift.  To  you,  Mr.  Rymer,  I  must  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  for  the  too  flattering,  but,  I  am  sure,  none  the 
less  sincere  eulogy  you  have  passed  upon  my  efforts,  such  as  they  have 
been,  and  they  have  been  my  best,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  the 
profession  as  a  whole  and  of  the  National  Dental  Hospital  and  College 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Rymer,  gentlemen,  has  given  you  some  little  sketch  of  the  struggles 
of  the  Hospital  and  College  ;  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  those 
struggles  as  they  apply  to  myself  In  1875  I  jo^r^ed  the  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital;  in  1877  I  became  Sub-Dean  of  the  school,  and  m  1879  I  was  flat- 
tered with  the  office  of  Dean,  an  office  which  I  have  since  held  down  to 
the  present  time.  During  that  time  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  my 
little  ability  would  allow  me,  to  do  my  best  for  the  interests  of  the  National 
Dental  Hospital  and  College.  Mr.  Rymer  referred  to  difficulties ;  those 
difficulties,  gentlemen,  no  one  was  more  keenly  aware  of  than  myself  and 
my  colleagues.  The  difficulties  were  internal,  and  very  largely,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  a  liberal  profession,  external.  Nevertheless,  acting  on 
the  reply  which  I  gave  to  one  of  our  colleagues  when  it  was  suggested  to 
cease  the  struggle,  I  said,  ''  No ;  we  will  do  good  work,  we  will  teach  as 
best  we  can,  and  they  must  tell  in  the  end;  they  will  be  recognized." 
I  am  pleased  to  say  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  must  necessarily  be  recog- 
nized at  the  present  day.  The  Institution,  instead  of  being  a  faltering 
one  hanging  on  between  life  and  death;  is  now  a  reality  ;  and,  gentlemen, 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  students  ?  If  the  Institution  could  be  snuffed  out — 
which  it  cannot  be — our  students  cannot  be  snuffed  out.  There  were  also 
difficulties  which  I  as  an  individual  had  to  contend  with  when  I  began  my 
professional  life  in  1875.  ^  aspired  high — I  pitched  my  aspirations  not 
on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  certain  amount 
of  folly  in  my  so  doing ;  at  all  events  difficulties  encountered  me,  es- 
pecially difficulties  from  without.  It  may  not  be  unknown  to  those 
present  that  in  addition  to  my  Deanship  I  have  been  associated  with  our 
periodical  literature.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  position  of  an 
editor  without  incurring  certain  penalties ;  if  there  are  advantages,  there 
are  also  disadvantages.  He  may  make  friends  and  he  will,  if  he  discharges 
his  duties  fearlessly — certainly  make  enemies.  Unfortunately,  gentlemen, 
I  found  very  early  in  my  career,  that  I  had  made  enemies,  and  not  only 
enemies,  but  antagonists,  and  also  I  am  happy  to  say,  many  friends.  The 
attachment  of  those   friends   I  greatly   esteem  to-day,  and  when  I  leave 
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England  to  take  up  my  abode  in  America  nothing  will  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  look  back  ui)on  the  friendships  I  have  formed  in  my 
thirteen  years'  active  professional  life  in  my  native  land.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  I  have  been  met,  and  to  which  I  have  referred,  came 
from  those  from  whom  one  might  have  expected  encouragement  and 
sympathy ;  came  from  those  who  occupied  high  and  important  positions. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  do  I  refer  to  these  things  now  ?  why  on  this  harmo- 
nious occasion  do  I  speak  of  untoward  events?  Gentlemen,  I  refer  to 
these  thmgs  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  been  an- 
tagonistic or  who  have  aided  in  the  opposition  to  efforts  to  further  healthy 
progress.  I  do  so,  also,  for  the  guidance  of  young  men  ;  not  as  a  deter- 
rent, not  as  a  warning,  but  by  way  of  counsel  and  advice,  that  they  may 
well  count  the  cost  before  they  put  their  hands  to  the  plough.  If  they 
decide  to  do  battle  against  cliques  and  against  prejudice  under  the  banner 
of  progress  and  independence,  they  also  may  be  met  by  bitter  opposition. 
But  if  they  fight  manfully,  they  strive  earnestly,  victory  must  be  theirs ; 
right  will  assuredly  triumph  in  the  end.  But,  gentlemen,  if  there  have 
been  rivalries  and  opposition  which  have  beset  one's  struggles  for  advance- 
ment, coming,  too,  from  a  quarter  where  one  might  have  looked  for 
assistance — though,  indeed,  if  we  take  the  words  of  Darwin,  he  distinctly 
tells  us  in  his  ''Origin  of  Species  "  that  the  greatest  enemies  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  are  not  between  different  but  amongst  allied  species — 
they  have,  perhaps,  been  not  altogether  without  their  uses;  they  may  have 
been  blessings  in  disguise  spurring  me  on  to  efforts  which  I  might  not 
otherwise  have  made.  So  much  for  the  National  Dental  Hospital  and 
one's  public  and  private  interests. 

Coming  no\y  to  a  still  more  tender  subject,  the  reception  of  tiiis  most 
handsome  testimonial  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  present  to 
me,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  tell  you  how  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  kind- 
ness of  those  who  have  participated  in  it.  As  the  vellum  states,  it  was 
originally  intended  to  give  me  a  diamond  ring,  but  some  few  days  ago 
our  Secretary  waited  upon  me  and  informed  me  of  your  intention.  I  then 
told  him  that  I  never  had  worn  a  ring,  and  did  not  think  that  I  ever 
should  wear  one  ;  indeed,  rings  had  been  bequeathed  to  me  and  I  had 
returned  them  ;  and  so  you  have  substituted  this  splendid  watch  and  this 
most  elaborate  chain.  Mr.  Rymer  told  us  that  a  ring  was  symbolical  of 
that  which  never  ends ;  but  here  I  have  many  elongated  rings,  and  these 
rings  linked  together  are  better  symbols  of  the  many  friendships  around 
this  board,  linked  together  by  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  mutual  regard. 
I  can  now,  sir,  only  thank  you  with  all  my  soul,  thank  you  with  all  sin- 
cerity for  your  kindness,  your  support,  your  encouragement,  your  assis- 
tance during  my  connection  with  this  Hospital ;  had  I  not  had  good 
collaborateurs  what  has  been  done  could  never  have  been  done.     These 
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mementos  of  your  good  will,  regard  and  friendship  I  shall  ever  carry 
with  me  and  cherish  as  long  as  I  am  capable  of  cherishing  anything — to 
the  end  of  my  days. — The  Denial  Record. 


CAPPING   EXPOSED    PULPS. 


Dr.  C.  N.  Pierce :  Said  that  though  it  is  true,  that  the  materials 
vary  in  conductivity  as  shown  in  the  experiments,  the  physiological  or 
pathological  condition  of  the  tooth  is  entirely  ignored.  Gutta-percha 
though  the  best  non-conductor  is  only  a  mechanical  covering  for  an 
exposed  pulp ;  it  has  no  action  on  the  tissue,  but  retains  all  exudations 
and  thus  increases  inflammatory  conditions.  If  we  first  cauterize 
the  pulp  we  get  a  non-conducting  surface  which  can  be  covered  and 
saved.  If  there  were  absolutely  no  exudations  we  might  save  with 
gutta-percha,  but  we  can  save  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  with 
other  materials. 

Dr.  Kells :  Said  he  had  made  no  reference  to  capping  exposed 
pulps  with  gutta-percha  or  anything  else.  If  he  were  to  cap  one 
hundred  pulps  he  would  expect  to  have  one  hundred  failures.  Even 
if  he  only  saved  seventy-five,  he  should  feel  certain  that  the  other 
twenty-five  had  gone  to  some  one  else.  His  experience  had  taught 
him  that  exposed  pulps  should  be  destroyed.  If  the  pulp  has  nature's 
cap,  a  layer  of  dentine,  even  though  very  thin,  he  would -cover  it 
carefully  with  thin  oxy-chloride  of  zinc  and  carbolic  acid ;  then  a 
harder  oxy-chloride  cement,  then  gutta-percha,  and  then  a  metal  surface 
filling,  having  it  four  stories  high  !  He  doubted  whether  the  cauterized 
pulp  surface  was  a  non-conductor.  Some  persons  can't  raise  an  abscess 
but  can  tolerate  a  dead  tooth  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  Patrick :  Does  not  think  it  possible  for  a  ruptured  pulp  to 
recover  —  there  are  no  absorbents  in  the  pulp.  It  has  never  been  proved 
that  they  are  saved  ;  it  is  contrary  to  experience  ;  contrary  to  physiology. 

Drs.  Atkinson,  Darby,  AUport,  W.  H.  Morgan,  and  Freeman  of 
Nashville,  and  others  cited  remarkable  cases  where  they  had  positive 
evidence  that  the  pulp  had  been  saved  alive  for  years,  by  capping — in 
one  case  the  same  pulp  having  been  capped  over  three  exposures,  from 
different  cavities  of  decay,  at  different  dates. 

Drs.  Patrick,  Cravens  and  others  considered  that  the  function  of  the 
pulp  was  fulfilled  when  the  tooth  is  fully  formed,  its  work  after  that  being 
towards  self-destruction,  choking  itself  out  by  deposits  of  secondary 
dentine  in  the  roots  and  pulp  chamber. 
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Dr.  Taft  said  that  the  destruction  of  the  pulp  would  result,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  destruction  of  the  tooth.  The  tooth  would  break  down, 
through  loss  of  continuity  of  structure,  independent  of  decay.  Teeth  with 
devitalized  pulps  are  also  more  subject  to  ordinary  decay  than  teeth  with 
living  pulps.  The  tooth  also  deteriorates  under  attrition,  comniinutes 
and  wears  away.  The  dentine  is  a  living  tissue,  and  requires  ( ontinued 
supplies  of  nutrient  material ;  it  retains  its  sensitiveness  only  through  the 
pulp.  Its  function  does  not  cease  with  the  conii)letion  of  the  tooth — and 
who  can  say  when  it  is  complete?  Changes  are  continually  going  on  ;  it 
is  becoming  more  dense,  the  tubuli  filling  up  through  the  function  of 
the  pulp.  If  it  was  a  worthless  thing  nature  would  cast  it  off.  As  to  the 
preservation  of  an  exposed  pulp,  no  surgeon  undertakes  to  treat  all  cases 
alike;  there  must  be  the  ability  to  discriminate  conditions.  A  good 
knowledge  of  systemic  conditions  must  be  possessed.  We  must  learn 
how  long  the  pulp  has  been  exposed,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  ac(  ident 
or  of  decay ;  whether  it  has  been  subject  to  irritation  or  inflammation. 
If  the  conditions  are  all  good,  exposed  pulps  can  be  saved,  but  much 
depends  on  the  manipulative  ability  of  the  operator. 

He  was  sorry  to  hear  so  many  say  they  had  abandoned  this  conservative 
practice.  He  perhaps  discriminates  more  closely  than  formerly,  but 
wherever  it  appears  at  all  feasible  he  tries  to  save  the  pulp  alive. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Darby  said  he  had  intended  to  enter  his  protest,  but  Dr. 
Taft  had  taken  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  and  said  it  better  than  he 
would  have  done.  kX  the  recpiest  of  the  President,  Professor  Darby  gave 
his  method  of  capping  which  he  has  not  varied  for  twenty-five  years,  using 
oxide  of  zinc  with  creosote  next  the  pulp,  then  oxy-chloride,  and  filling 
usually  with  gold.  He  described  a  tooth  filled  for  a  gentleman  in  the 
Navy.  A  bad  exposure  was  capped  in  this  way,  and  the  cavity  filled  with 
gold.  Six  years  later  he  returned  from  a  voyage  with  a  decay  on  the 
distal  surfiice,  with  exposure  of  living  pulp;  it  was  again  capped  and 
filled  with  gold.  Three  years  later  there  was  decay  of  the  buccal  surface, 
with  the  pulp  exposed  and  bleeding.  He  capped  it  again,  and  to-day 
that  pulp  is  living,  with  three  capped  exposures.  He  considers  gutta- 
percha the  worst  material  that  can  be  used. 

Dr.  Patterson  said  that  one  important  factor  had  not  been  touched  upon, 
and  that  wd.'s^the  patient.  We  must  consider  not  only  our  own  triumphs 
over  difficulties,  but  the  way  in  which  we  can  give  the  greatest  comfort 
and  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  patient.  We  don't  think  enough  of  the 
objective  end  of  the  forceps. 

Dr.  Freeman  said  that  if  the  vitality  of  the  individual  was  poor,  a  pulp 
in  pathological  condition  would  be  lost.  There  are  certain  conditions  in 
which  the  pulp  cannot  be  saved,  and  again  there  are  other  pulps  that  can- 
not be  destroyed  with  arsenic  ;    they  resist  all  irritation.     Dr.  Freeman 
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does  not  agree   with  Dr.  Taft  as  to  the  deterioration  of  pulpless  teeth. 
The  dentine  is  covered  with  the  cementum,  which  is  nourished  and  kept 
in  health  by  the  pericementum. — Dental  Register  report  of  Proceedings  of 
American  and  Southern  Dental  Associati07ts. 


FROM   "ONE   HUNDRED    DON'TS   FOR   DRUGGISTS." 


BY    H.    M.    WHELPLEY,    PH.   G. 


Don't  permit  your  clerks  to  think  that  they  own  the  entire  store. 

Don't  scowl  at  the  poor  and  smile  at  the  rich  customer. 

Don't  think  any  of  these  "don'ts"  are  personal,  but  nevertheless 
think  them  over. 

Don't  absent  yourself  from  the  store  more  than  is  necessary.  People 
like  to  meet  the  proprietor. 

Don't  neglect  to  apprise  customers  of  the  injury  that  tincture  of  iron 
may  do  to  the  teeth. 

Don't  neglect  to  keep  your  own  teeth  clean,  and  advise  children  to 
use  tooth  brushes. 

Don't  tell  a  customer  that  he  is  a  fool,  for  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will 
think  the  same  of  you. 

Don't  forget  that  carbolic  acid  coagulates  collodion,  and  creosote 
forms  a  clean  solution. 

Don't  forget  that  the  size  of  drops  is  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
liquid,  size  and  shape  of  the  lip  of  the  vessel,  cleanliness  of  the  lip,  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid,  rapidity  of  the  dropping,  etc. 

Don't  forget  that  microscopy  is  growing  in  importance  to  druggists. 

Don't  say  that  a  medicine  called  for  is  not  in  existence,,  just  because 
you  have  never  heard  of  it  by  that  name. 

Don't  forget  that  nearly  absolute  alcohol  can  be  obtained  by  macerating 
gelatin  in  ordinary  alcohol. 

Don't  forget  that  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine 
decomposes  salts. 

Don't  forget  that  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  recognized 
legal  standard. 

Don't  forget  that  the  apothecaries'  ounce  contains  480  grains,  while 
the  avoirdupois  weighs  only  437)^  grains. 

Don't  forget  that  bisulphide  of  carbon,  ether,  benzine,  rigoten,  benzol, 
gasoline,  etc.,  are  explosive. 

Don't  open  the  above  articles  near  a  flame. 

Don't  forget  that  five  per  cent,  of  vaselin  mixed  with  powdered  cam- 
phor will  keep  it  in  a  pulverent  form. 
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Don't  make  a  practice  of  torgctting  what  you  never  knew. 

Don't  forget  that  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  deodorizers  for  iod(jform, 
and  that  cumarin  is  probably  as  good  as  any. 

Don't  forget  that  red  carbolic  acid  can  be  decolorized  by  melting  with 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  cooling.  The  colored  liquid 
should  be  poured  off  from  the  white  crystals. 

Don't  divulge  information  about  customers.  You  are  in  (  umnion  wuh 
the  doctor  and  lawyer  in  this. respect. 

Don't  keep  books  of  reference  where  you  cannot  fmd  them. — American 
Pharmacist. 


WHERE   WAS    WV.-^ 

BY    DR.    F.   W.    LOW,   BUFFALO,   N.    V. 

[A  historically  true  story  of  three  good  fellows,  who  might  be  c.illed  "Three  Bad  Men," 
in  which  the  author  has  drawn  very  liberally  upon  his  imagination  for  facts.] 

A.  Dr.  Tan  E.  Garsel,  from  lilanketyblank,  N.  Y.,  was  announced  to 
operate  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  clinics  on  the  program  of  our 
recent  union   meeting;    he  didn't  show  up.      \Vhere  was  he? 

%  %  >;i  Jic  ^ic  :|;  >;:  ^js 

The  wind  blew  great  guns  off  Strawberry  Point,  and  none  but  a  man 
with  the  best  of  sea  legs  on,  could  hope  to  escape  from  seasickness. 

Three  men,  ulster-clad  and  rubber-booted,  staggered  about  on  deck, 
each  with  a  fowling-piece  under  his  arm,  and  a  fervent  wish  deep  down 
in  his  heart  that  this  their  ''pleasure  exertion"  were  ended,  for  there 
wasn't  a  duck  to  be  seen  on   the  lake. 

However  trim  and  snug  a  pleasure  yacht  may  be  in  fair  weather, 

"  It's  a  very  different  place, 
Yes,  a  very  different  place," 

when  the  hold  is  half  full  of  water,  fire  out,  and  the  only  remaining 
filled  wicker  bottle  floating  about  down  below  with  numerous  other  loose 
things,  in  imminent  danger  of  having  its  slender  neck  broken — as  we 
might  say — in  the  very  foce  and  eyes  of  our  wet  and  half-frozen  trio,  not 
one  of  whom  dare  risk  a  journey  to  rescue  it,  for  fear  of  uj)setting  his 
stomach,  already  squeamish  from  the  dreadful  lurch  and  stagger  of  the 
topsy-turvy  yacht. 

The  doctor  wore  an  especially  gloomy  face,  for  earlier  on  this  tem- 
pestuous morning,  his  best  loved,  his  constant  companion,  his  beautiful 
curly-brown  spaniel  had  gone  overboard,  and,  powerless  to  save,  he  had 
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watched  him  drift  slowly  astern,  the  skipper  swearing  that  he'd  not  risk 
their  lives  by  trying  to  ''  put  her  about  for  the  sake  of  any  d d  dog." 

They  are  going  before  the  wind  now  fast  enough  —  albeit  under  ''  bare 
poles" — and  in  two  or  three  hours  they'll  have  made  a  safe  harbor  at 
''Sackett's." 

Next  morning  the  doctor  will  curse  his  ill-luck  as  he  goes  to  his  office. 
The  sense  of  bereavement  for  the  loss  of  his  dog,  intensified  by  the  stings 
of  conscience  for  not  having  kept  his  word  with  the  Fifth  District  clinic 
committee,  is  further  aggravated  by  the  lying  sign  which  he'll  spitefully 
tear  off  his  door  : 


Wednesday,  October   24th. 

OFFICE  CLOSED  FOR  THREE  DAYS. 

Gone  to  the   Dental   Convention 
at  Syracuse. 


B.     The  Fifth's  Complimentary  Banquet. 

Of  all  our  Eighth  District  members,  for  a  keen  appreciation  of  after- 
dinner  wit  and  an  equally  keen  relish  for  the  good  things  of  the  table. 
Dr.  Go-easy  is  pre-eminently  qualified  ;  but  he  did  not  show  up.  Where 
was  he? 

^jC  5jC  JjC  5|C  yft  •fC  t^  ?jC 

The  apartment  does  alternate  duty  as  bed  chamber,  operating  and 
reception  room,  besides  occasionally  serving  as  the  doctor's  smoking  and 
poker  den. 

That  Japanese  screen  in  yonder  corner,  that  bears  so  plain  the  marks 
of  faded  beauty,  protects  froiii  general  view  the  poor  unfortunate  who 
occupies  the  operating  chair.  To  this  chair,  which  is  now  without  a 
tenant,  is  attached  a  foul-smelling,  blood-besmeared  spittoon  ;  and  from 
their  appearance  one  might  surmise  that  such  of  his  instruments  as  lie  on 
his  operating  tray,  had  last  been  used  in  demonstrating  some  peculiarly 
interesting  study  of  abnormal  visceral  anatomy. 

A  cherry-stained  board  half-partition  divides  into  three  compartments 
the  broadest  end  of  the  room.  In  the  first — the  ante-chamber  —  is  the 
only  piece  of  furniture  that  doesn't  show  hard  usage.  A  modern  oak 
hall  bench  and  hat  and  coat  rack  combined,  failing  for  want  of  light  to 
show  dust,  wears  quite  the  look  of  high  respectability.  The  second 
room  we  recognize  at  once  as  that  dirty-looking  place  known  to 
the  profession  as  the   ''laboratory."       Through  this   to  the    third,  and 
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for  filth,  the  star  chamber  —  a  veritable  Asiatic  cholera  incubator  — 
we  pause  to  take  inventory.  A  pile  of  coal,  two  dirty  shirts,  some 
bed-quilts  and  a  mattress  take  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  space, 
but  still  observe  there  is  room  left  for  a  broken-down  chair,  a  (racked 
yellow  earthen  water  pitcher,  several  pairs  of  old  shoes,  a  broom  that's 
never  done  duty,  a  dustpan  and  a  —  a  bucket.  From  this  latter  "  more 
useful  than  ornamental  ".  piece  of  furniture,  emanates  such  rich  and  pun- 
gent odors  as  ''all  the  perfumes  of  Araby  cannot  wash  out."  This  is 
the  office  and  home  of  our  dear,  jovial  friend,  Dr.  Go-easy. 

And  such  is  his  liking  for  his  own  roof-tree,  that,  though  royal  enter- 
tainment awaits  him  abroad,  he  prefers  to  stay  at  home,  dispensing  hospi- 
tality to  others. 

Ding  !     ding  I     goes  the  little  clock  on  the  shelf. 

'*  Great  Scott !  "  says  Brile,  ''  do  you  hear  what  time  it  is,  boys  ?  " 

Four  fellows  scramble  into  four  overcoats,  while  *'doc"  redeems  their 
chips  for  them,  no  one  seeming  to  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  he  will 
settle  fair. 

Ah  !  but,  my  dear  good  fellow,  is  if  doing  the  fair  thing  by  yourself 
thus  to  furnish  the  boys  with  room,  light  and  fire,  without  taking  out  a 
commission?  Fifty  per  cent,  wouldn't  pay  for  the  shrinkage  that  must 
surely  ensue  to  your  practice. 

The  disgusting  odor  of  stale  tobacco  smoke  pervading  this  place  to- 
morrow morning  would  offend  the  nostrils  of  an  Iroquois  chief;  while, 
because  of  your  feeling  so  sleepy  and  tired,  things  will  not  be  slicked  up 
before  office  hours,  or  before  your  morning  appointment  is  due.  I  fear  me 
'twill  prove  the  last  sitting  for  your  patient,  whomsoever  she  be  ;  for  no 
amount  of  professional  skill  can  atone  for  the  aspect  of  things  in  yon 
corner.  Furthermore,  if  you'll  make  up  your  cash  account  now,  you'll 
find  that  the  night's  amusement  has  cost  you  just  $49.00 — enough  to  pay 
your  rent  for  the  month  and  expenses  to  the  Syracuse  Convention. 

As  it  is,  there's  but  one  thmg  to  do  to  evade  the  coming  visit  of  your 
landlord  :  as  soon  as  your  morning  appointment  is  over,  close  up  your 
office,  and  having  hung  out  this  sign  on  your  door,  take  an  afternoon  nap: 


0 

0 

Gone  to 

SARYCUSE 

DENTAL  CONVENTION; 

be  back 

SATERDAY   NIGHT. 
0                                                                  0 

C.     Conventions  are,  to  the  active  practitioner,  post-graduate  courses ; 
and  he  who  fails  to  avail  himself  of  them  is  as  culpable  of  negligence  as 
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the   student    who    habitually   absents  himself  from    the    lectures    of  his 
class. 

A.  Cleveland  Constituent,  D.  D.  S.,  would  not  subscribe  to  these  ideas, 
presumably.  If  so,  "his  actions  would  belie  his  tongue";  for,  while 
many  came  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State,  from  far  Chicago  and 
foreign  Canada,  each  bringing  from  the  mine  of  personal  endeavor  some 
quartz  or  sand  which  seemed  of  a  quality  worthy  of  grinding  and  a  careful 
assay  in  the  mill  and  crucible  of  mutual  criticism,  this  erudite  and  self- 
sufficient  doctor,  living  and  practicing  in  Syracuse,  did  not  show  up. 
Where  was  he  ? 

Presiding  at  a  gathering  near  his  former  country  home,  where  subjects 
of  weightier  import  were  being  discussed,  we  find  our  missing  doctor. 

A  motley  crowd  gathered  about  the  door,  various  equipages  hitched  to 
the  school-house  fence,  candles,  thick-studded,  burning  in  every  casement, 
the  large  box-stove  in  the  little  audience  room  —  ambitious  to  share  in 
the  honors  of  the  occasion  —  red  hot  already  ''  for  Cleveland  and  reform," 
ere  the  proceedings  are  begun.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  indications 
that  there's  to  be  ''a  rousing  good  meeting." 

Surely  the  doctor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  his  en- 
deavor, for  'tis  he  who  has  brought  it  all  about.  His  friend,  a  theatrical 
young  lawyer  from  town,  is  announced  as  the  orator  of  the  evening, 
while  he  is  to  pose,  as  before  intimated,  as  the  chairman  of  this  imposing 
political  demonstration.  As  a  matter  of  diversion,  it  would  pay,  no 
doubt,  to  listen  to  the  entire  discussion,  while  the  eye  of  an  artist  would 
find  material  for  a  score  or  more  of  interesting  sketches.  For  instance, 
observe  those  artificial  teeth  smiling  approval  as  each  point  scored  is 
heartily  applauded  —  by  the  committee  in  charge  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  the  handiwork  of  "our  little  dentist,"  and  a  perfect  success  he  con- 
siders them.  Whether  he  regards  them  as  a  walking  advertisement  or  as 
a  means  of  mastication,  we  are  not  informed.  But  of  this,  rest  assured  : 
they're  the  perfect  prototype  of  poor  Tim.  Price's  slidin'  teeth,  "  whiter'en 
shoe  pegs  and  reg'lar  as  a  comb;  they'll  do  for  eatin'  bacon  like  a 
sausage  chopper." 

Dr.  A.  C.  C.  would  feel  scandalized,  no  doubt,  should  he  happen  to 
hear  anybody  say  that  'twere  better  for  his  patients  and  for  the  public 
good  had  he  been  at  the  Syracuse  convention.  Had  he  listened  to  that 
estimable  essay,  entitled  "  Facial  Angle  in  Relation  to  Construction  of 
Artificial  Dentures,"  he  could  not  have  failed  to  learn  some  things  that 
would  enable  him  to  avoid  transforming  into  a  caricature  every  comely 
face  that  happened  to  seek  his  office.  Indeed,  he  would  find  that  'twere 
even  possible  for  an  "artificial  denture"  to  be  made,  so  far  improving  the 
arrangement  of  the  natural  organs  lost,  as  to  redeem  a  positively  ugly  face. 
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Has  the  story  resolved  itself  into  a  serniun  ?  There  is  an  excuse  for 
writing  it,  for  C,  like  A.  and  B.,  made  the  joint  convention  a  i)retext 
for  deceiving  his  patients,  and  indulging  his  likings  for  personal  jjleasure 
—  but,  we  had  almost  forgotten  the  sign  that  was  tacked  on  the  door: 


o 

o 

THIS 

OFFICE    WILL    BE 

CLOSED 

FOR 

THE   NEXT  THREE 

DAYS 

On  account  of  the  Dental  Convention  which  is 

now 

being  held  in  this  city. 

Syracuse 

Oct.   2 

4,   i888.                                  A. 

c.  c. 

o 

o 

THE    DISCOVERER    OE  CHLOROFORM. 


The  Jefferson  County  (N.  Y.)  Historical  Society,  having  secured  the 
battle-field  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  besides  erecting  a  monument  to  the 
soldiers  buried  there,  has  determined  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  in  a 
similar  way,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Guthrie  as  the  discoverer  of  chloroform.  In 
aid  of  this  object,  Mr.  O.  Guthrie  has  prepared  an  account  of  Dr.  Guthrie 
and  his  work,  in  which  his  claims  to  the  original  discovery  of  chloroform 
are  set  forth.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  born  the  son  of  a  practicing  physician  in 
Brimfield,  Mass.,  in  1782.  He  was  an  examining  surgeon  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  established  a  vinegar  factory  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  for  supj^lying 
the  military  post  there.  In  1817  he  removed  to  that  place  and  prose- 
cuted experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  powder,  which  extended  over 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  were,  perhaps,  more  extensive  than 
those  of  any  other  man  of  his  day.  'i'he.i)riming-powder — ''percussion 
pill" — made  there,  is  of  his  invention.  He  died  in  1848.  His  claim  to 
the  priority  in  the  discovery  of  chloroform  rests  upon  his  publication  in 
''Silliman's  Journal,"  for  October,  1831,  of  an  article  which  circum- 
stances indicate  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  July  of  the  same 
year,  describing  the  preparation  and  properties  of  a  spirituous  solution  of 
chloric  ether.  The  ether  was  prepared  by  distilling  chloride  of  lime  with 
alcohol.  In  the  article  referred  to,  Dr.  Guthrie  says:  **  During  the  past 
six  months  a  great  number  of  persons  have  drunk  of  the  solution  of 
chloric  ether  in  my  laboratory,  not  only  very  freely,  l)ut  very  frequently  to 
the  point  of  intoxication  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  it  has  appeared 
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to  be  similarly  grateful,  both  to  the  palate  and  the  stomach,  producing 
promptly  a  lively  flow  of  animal  spirits  and  consequent  loquacity,  and 
leaving,  after  its  operation,  little  of  that  depression  consequent  to  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  This  free  use  of  the  article  has  been  permitted,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  it  in  full  doses  upon  the  healthy  subject ; 
and  thus  to  discover,  as  far  as  such  trials  would  do,  its  probable  value  as 
a  medicine."  The  subject  has  been  investigated,  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Guthrie's  pamphlet,  by  a  committee  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society, 
whose  report,  we  understand,  fully  substantiates  Mr.  Guthrie's  claim  to 
priority.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  the  account  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  process  of  ob- 
taining chloric  ether  was  in  the  publisher's  hands  prior  to  May  8,  1831  ;  that 
his  chloroform  was  at  the  same  time  in  Prof  Siliiman's  hands  for  distribu- 
tion ;  and  that  experiments  had  been  making  with  the  article  for  six 
months.  This  would  carry  the  date  of  the  discovery  back  into  1830. 
The  claim  of  Dr.  Soubeiran,  the  Frenchman,  is  based  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  his  account  in  January,  1832  ;  and  Liebig's  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject, was,  by  his  own  assertion,  completed  in  November,  1831. — Atnerican 
Pharmicist. 


THE   SYRACUSE    MEETING. 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  meetings  ever  held  in  this  State, 
was  that  in  Syracuse  of  the  Union  Convention  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh 
and  Eighth  District  Dental  Societies  of  New  York,  last  October. 

The  success  of  the  meeting  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Fifth  District,  who,  by  commendable  energy,  procured 
the  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dentists,  among  them 
several  of  prominence  in  Canada,  and  also  from  remote  parts  of  this  State 
and  country. 

The  program  was  rare,  and  one  that  called  out  excellent  papers  and 
enthusiastic  discussion,  so  much  so  that  the  strongest  interest  was  manifest 
from  beginning  to  adjournment. 

Not  the  least  interesting  features  were  the  clinics  by  men  of  prominence, 
and  the  elegant  display  of  dental  goods  by  several  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers. 

A  pleasing  part  of  the  meeting  was  the  presence  of  ladies  in  unusual 
numbers,  who  were  delightfully  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Charles  Barnes,  on  the  same  evening  that  the  banquet  to  the  dentists 
occurred. 

The  next  Union  meeting  will  be  held  at  Elmira  (6th  district),  in 
October,  1889. 
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The  rhythm  of  the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  beats  per 
minute,  is  unaltered  by  nitrous  oxide  gas.  This  statement  is  at  variance 
with  what  is  usually  given  in  text  books,  for  the  reason  that  patients  about 
to  be  operated  upon  are  commonly  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
fright  or  nervousness,  a  state  which  quickens  the  action  of  the  heart.  If 
the  hand  be  placed  where  the  thrust  of  the  heart  can  be  felt  when  a 
patient  is  about  to  be  anaesthetised  by  laughing  gas,  the  following 
phenomena  will  be  observed.  The  heart  beats  quickly  just  before  the 
anresthetisation,  and  when  the  face-piece  is  applied  this  rhythm  is  still 
further  accelerated,  so  that  a  heart  which  normally  beats  seventy- five 
times  per  minute  will  reach  eighty,  or  in  some  cases  ninety,  or  more,  beats 
per  minute.  Considerable  perturbation  of  the  rhythm  as  far  as  force  is 
concerned  will  sometimes  occur ;  thus,  the  heart-beat  may  be  full  and 
forcible  for  a  few  beats  and  become  poor  and  weak  for  the  succeeding 
beat  or  two,  to  become  again  forcible,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the  person 
has  taken  several  deep  inspirations  of  nitrous  oxide,  the  heart  will  gradu- 
ally resume  its  normal  rate  of  beat  and  regularity  of  force,  and  this 
apparent  slowing  and  diminution  of  force  will,  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  action  of  nitrous  oxide,  excite  alarm.  Of  course,  since  the  accelera- 
tion and  perturbation  of  the  heart's  action  being  the  result  of  fear  and 
not  of  laughing  gas,  the  resumption  of  the  normal  heart-beat  is  a  good, 
and  not  a  bad  sign.  Later  on  in  the  narcosis,  when  the  patient  is  passing 
profoundly  under  the  influence  of  the  gas,  a  further  slowing  takes  place, 
a  slowing  which  brings  down  the  rate  of  beat  to  slightly  below  the  normal 
range.  This  final  slowing  of  the  heart's  rhythm  is  unaccompanied  by 
any  material  change  in  the  force  or  regularity  of  the  heart's  action,  the 
pulse  remaining  regular  and  cpiiet.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imj)ortance  to 
remember  that  when  warm-blooded  animals  are  allowed  to  die  by  pro- 
longing the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  to  a  fatal  extent,  they  do  not 
expire  from  syncope,  but  that  the  heart  beats  on  smoothly  and  regularly 
until  respiration  ceases,  when  it  also  comes  to  a  standstill.  In  an  analysis 
of  the  reported  deaths  which  have  been  attributed  to  nitrous  oxide,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  no  case  did  the  heart  fail  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the 
gas, — corroborative  evidence  of  considerable  value  in  this  connection. 

The  effect  of  nitrous  oxide  on  the  heart  may  also  be  studied  by  exam- 
ination of  pulse  tracings,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  fallacies  of  fear, 
etc.,  to  which  particular  reference  has  above  been  made. — Dudley  Wilmot 
Buxton,  M.Z>.,  B.S.,  London,  in  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 


The  National  Hydro-Carbon  Furnace  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  give 
notice  that  hereafter  Dr.  C.  H.  Land's  furnaces  will  be  sold  free  of  any 
license. 
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Immediate  treatment  may  be  briefly  defined  as  that  method  by 
which  the  roots  of  pulpless  or  of  abscessed  teeth  are  treated  and  filled  at 
one  sitting,  irrespective  of  previous  conditions.  The  advocates  of  such 
a  method  admit  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  either  recognized  prin- 
ciples or  established  modes  of  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
surely  be  admitted  that  a  comparison  of  recent  dental  literature  (and 
more  especially  as  exemplified  in  the  later  text-books,  such  as  the  third 
edition  of  Tomes'  ^'Dental  Surgery,"  and  the  American  '^System  of 
Dentistry "),  with  that  which  preceded  it,  conclusively  proves  that  the 
immediate  method,  though  possibly  not  described  by  that  name,  has  been 
recognized  as  permissible  and  appropriate  treatment  in  certain  classes  of 
pulpless  or  abcessed  teeth.  Nor  can  any  one  deny  the  fact  that  the  great 
length  of  time  necessarily  required  for  the  effectual  treatment  of  such 
teeth  by  the  ordinary  methods  is  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  the  demand 
for  our  professional  services. 

As  the  immediate  filling  of  pulpless  and  abscessed  teeth  effects  an 
enormous  saving  of  time  as  compared  with  the  various  kinds  of  treatment 
generally  adopted,  which  for  convenience  may  be  described  under  one. 
head  as  the  Dressing  Method,  any  method,  promising  to  possess  such  a 
time-and-labor-saving  quality,  merits  the  careful  examination  of  such  a 
scientific  society  as  ours.  The  storm  of  derision,  and  even  of  abuse, 
which  has  been  let  loose  upon  the  advocates  of  this  line  of  treatment  by 
practitioners  of  otherwise  good  repute,  in  the  pages  of  current  dental 
literature,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  Dental  Societies,  will  most  surely 
recoil  upon  themselves.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  consideration  of 
the  statistics  now  to  be  presented  will  convince  you  that  immediate  root- 
filling  is  neither '' unscientific,"  nor  is  it  entitled  to  be  characterized  as 
"the  latest  craze."  Indeed  the  immediate  method  is  no  such  new  or 
untried  thing  as  it  is  so  often  asserted.  Mr.  Coleman's  communication 
at  the  British  Dental  Association  meeting  in  1882,  advocated  immediate 
treatment,  though  not  immediate  root-filling,  as  commendable  practice ; 
and  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  this  communication, 
with  its  valuable,  though  too  meagre,  statements  as  to  the  results  of  the 
method  there  recommended,  since  after  a  short  experience  it  led  me  to 
adopt  that  modification  of  it  which  has  gradually,  and  I  earnestly  believe 
permanently,  supplanted  my  employment  of  the  dressing  method. — 
G.  Ctinfiingha?n,  B.  A.,  etc.,  in  British  Journal  of  Detital  Science. 


Preparatory  to  having  a  tooth  extracted,  a  Dennison,  Texas,  negro 
took  nitrous  oxide  gas.  The  effect  was  startling,  for  he  leaped  through 
a  window,  carrying  sash  and  all  with  him  to  the  ground,  twenty  feet 
below.    His  surprise  on  recovering  consciousness  far  exceeded  his  injuries. 
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Dr.  J.  P.  Campbell  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  prosthetic  den- 
tistry. He  regretted  the  tendency  of  the  profession  to  slight  this  branch, 
which  he  considered  of  great  importance,  because  of  their  many  failures. 
He  had  studied  it  closely,  having  averaged  300  plates  a  year  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  never  had  one  ''  to  go  back  on  him." 

The  prosthetic  dentist  requires,  in  the  highest  degree,  mechanical  judg- 
ment, especially  in  the  matter  of  imi)ressions.  Much  depends  on  the 
proper  cup  and  the  proper  position  of  the  patient.  He  has  a  hole  in  the 
cup,  through  which  he  can  pass  his  finger  and  i)ut  the  plaster  in  every 
direction,  i)utting  wax  around  the  posterior  portion  to  keep  it  from  run- 
ning back.  He  washes  the  impression  with  glycerine  soap  as  a  glazer. 
He  always  uses  an  air  cell,  placing  it  exactly  central,  from  side  to  side 
and  from  back  to  front,  cutting  with  his  knife  a  little  ridge  with  beveled 
walls.  With  a  flexible  mouth,  a  deeper  air  cell  is  needed.  In  that  way 
all  difficulties  are  overcome.  He  articulates  in  the  mouth,  building  on 
nature's  foundation,  studying  the  color  of  the  eye,  the  complexion,  etc. 
He  uses  plain  teeth  for  temporary  work,  and  gum  sections  for  permanent. 

Dr.  Carpenter  asked  how  long  after  taking  the  impression  before  his 
plates  were  ready  for  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Campbell  replied,  five  to  six  hours.  He  could  finish  three  sets  in 
a  day,  but  preferred  to  make  only  one.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
mouths  had  been  prepared  by  another  dentist,  and  everything  was  ready 
for  him  to  go  to  work  without  any  interruption,  he  had  put  in  125  plates 
in  90  days.  Uses  vulcanite  rubber  altogether.  Made  gold  plates  for- 
merly, when  nothing  else  was  used,  and  had  made  continuous  gum,  but 
preferred  vulcanite  as  universally  satisfactory.  Uses  the  Samson  rubber, 
and  as  little  as  possible  to  the  plate.  Uses  paraffine  wax  as  ba.se,  and 
trims  off  to  have  it  as  thin  and  light  as  possible.  Runs  the  thermom- 
eter up  to  300°  in  35  minutes,  then  raises  it  slowly  to  320°,  and  holds  it 
there  for  50  minutes. — Extract  from  Proceedings  of  Georgia  State  Dental 
Society^  in  Southern  Dental  Journal. 


An  interesting  article  on  anaesthetics  in  this  number  is  from  the  jkmi 
of  Dr.  Eugene  Palmer,  of  Houston,  Texas,  who  died  shortly  after  the 
manuscript  reached  our  hands. 

Dr.  Palmer  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  %%,  and  was  a  most  remarkable 
man.  He  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  studied  medic  ine  in  France 
and  graduated  there,  settled  in  Louisiana  about  1830,  and  subsequently 
made  Texas  his  home.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  a  charm- 
ing conversationalist,  an  excellent  horseman  and  expert  swordsman.  In 
politeness  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  excelled.  The  thoughtfulness 
for  others  constituted  the  great  charm  of  Dr.  Palmer's  life. 
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REMOVABLE    BRIDGE    PATENT. 


A  patent  was  granted  to  Cassius  M.  Richmond,  of  New  York  City, 
October  21,  1888,  for  a  removable  bridge  for  artificial  dentures.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  the  claim  will  disclose  wherein  the  recently  patented 
removable  bridge  differs  from  those  already  well  known  to  the  profession. 
The  pin  entering  the  sealed  root,  seems  to  be  the  vital  point  in  the 
patent,  as  a  sealed  root  and  metallic  cap,  without  the  pin,  has  been 
used  for  some  years.  To  say  the  least,  the  patent  as  a  whole  seems  to 
be  rather  'Hhin,"  and  the  "vital  point"  of  not  much  value. 

390,521 — Removable  BRmcE  for  Artificial  Dentures. — Cassius  M.  Richmond, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  the  International  Tooth  Crown  Company  of  New 
York. — Filed  November  i,  1887.     Serial  No.  253,955.     (No  Model.) 

Claim. — I.  The  combination  of  the  prepared  root,  having  a  sealing  metallic  cap 
hermetically  sealing  the  same,  and  a  removable  bridge  fitting  the  face  of  said  metallic 
cap,  and  provided  with  a  pin  permanently  secured  thereto  and  entering  within  the 
metallically  sealed  cavity  of  the  tooth,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  combination  of  a  prepared  root  having  its  end  metallically  hermetically 
sealed,  a  dental  bridge  adapted  to  fit  the  same  at  one  end,  and  provided  with  a  sup- 
port at  the  other  adapted  to  rest  upon  the  supporting  surface  of  a  tooth  or  root,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

3.  The  combination,  in  a  removable  dental  bridge,  of  a  prepared  root,  having  its  end 
metallically  hermetically  sealed,  with  a  suitable  terminal  support  on  the  bridge  fitting 
said  root,  the  said  bridge  being  provided  at  its  other  end  with  a  clasping  attachment 
connecting  it  to  a  supporting  tooth  or  terminal,  substantially  as  described. 


Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  uniform  and  unnatural  appear- 
ance of  gum  sections,  as  now  most  universally  used  in  this  country.  The 
fault  evidently  is  not  entirely  that  of  the  manufacturers,  but  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  injudicious  selections  made  by  the  dentist.  From 
personal  observation,  sections  with  overlapping  laterals,  or  any  form  of 
irregular  teeth,  are  seldom  selected,  and  such  oddities — and  at  the  same 
time  extremely  natural  sections — as  White's  Nos.  150,  156,  160,  169  and 
172,  or  Justi's  Nos.  17,  21,  22,  118,  120,  etc.,  are  rarely  used,  but  re- 
main in  the  dealer's  stock  as  evidence  of  inartistic  ideas  on  the  part  of 
dentists.  We  invariably  select  irregular  sections,  and  whenever  practi- 
cable— that  is,  when  the  shape  of  the  model  will  admit — use  some  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  numbers,  and  frequently  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
from  the  patient  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  selection.  There  is  a 
naturalness  in  the  canine  prominences  and  depression  over  the  laterals, 
together  with  the  general  arrangement  of  the  irregular  sections,  that  fully 
compensate  for  the  labor  involved  in  mounting  them. 
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The  subjoined  letter  is  a  sample  of  many  received  by  dealers  in 
dental  supplies.  The  writer  neglected  to  give  name  or  address,  and  is 
probably  wondering  why  his  request  for  a  catalogue  has  not  been  com- 
plied with.  Letters  containing  money  are  often  received  without  the 
slightest  clue,  except  the  post-mark  on  the  envelope,  the  writer  having 
neglected  to  append  name  of  town,  county,  State,  or  his  own  name. 

Buffalo  Dental  Man  Co 
Gentletnen 
I  want  a  place  to  buy  my  supplyes,  where  I  will  not  have  to  payout,  so 
much  of  my  receipts,  from  patients,  for  my  work,  I  do  not  object  to 

a  fair  commision,  but  when  Dental  depots  take  the  best  part  of  your 
income  from  the  office  work  it  is  time  to  kick.  Please  send  me  your 
Catalogue  of  what  you  have  and  please,  mark  it  where  it  is  nessesary  to 
do  so  the  prices  in  quanties,  what  is  the  price  of  the  whitney  flask's  and 
bolts  in  quanties  thick  nuts  with  T  heads  please  give  the  depth  of  your 
whitney  flasks,  so  I  know  what  kind  to  order  to  fill  the  kind  I  may  want 
from,  time  to  time,  also  price  of  parts  of  flasks.  Could  you  raise  the 
paierfi  of  the  top,  for  whitney  flask,  arround  where  the  three  holes  are  for 
bolts,  so  as  to  make  weare  longer  say  the  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of 
ordinary  past  board,  only  arround  the  holes,  say  ^  in  acros  the  Circle. 


"Oh,  Doctor  So-and-So  is  so  rough."  Did  you  ever  hear  a  patient 
make  use  of  the  above  remark  about  her  former  dentist?  \Ve  say  her, 
because  it  is  the  ladies  that  take  notice  of  these  things.  You  rarely  hear 
a  male  patient  use  the  expression.  Tliere  may  be  excuses  for  all  things 
else  in  a  dentist's  make-up,  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  roughness. 
Dental  operations  are  attended  with  pain  and  discomfort  from  beginning 
to  end.  And  if  the  operator  is  rough  in  handling  his  patient,  or  manij^u- 
lating  his  instruments,  a  bad  impression  is  everlastingly  made.  We  have 
heard  patients  say  of  a  dentist,  who  was  not  recognized  by  the  profession 

as  a  good  operator,  but  who   had  a  good  practice:      "Dr.  was  so 

gentle  I  scarcely  knew  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  dentist ;  his  office  had  no 
terrors  for  me;  my  appointments  with  him  were  not  looked  upon  with 
dread."  If  you  have  not  gentleness  naturally,  cultivate  it. — Southern 
Dental  Journal. 


It  is  hard  to  say  which  are  the  most  pretentious,  the  exponents,  or 
the  expounders  of  spiritualistic  humbuggery.  The  notorious  Margaret  Fox 
(called  Kane)  has  been  brought  before  the  public  by  two  New  York  papers 
and  Dr.  C.  M.  Richmond,  a  dentist  of  that  city,  who  has  the  medium  ex- 
posing mania.      Mrs.  or  Miss  Fox  (called  Kane)  appeared  with  the  alleged 
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object  of  confessing  her  misdeeds,  and  so  relieving  her  overburdened 
conscience,  while  at  the  same  time  she  let  the  public  into  the  secret  of 
how  she  and  her  sister  produced  their  mysterious  raps.  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Fox  (called  Kane)  told  nothing  but  what  has  been  familiar  to  passably- 
well  informed  people,  ever  since  these  Fox  girls  began  their  fraudulent 
careers,  and  the  World  was  greatly  at  fault  in  stating  that  the  Fox  sisters 
had  never  been  exposed.  They  were  exposed  and  their  tricks  correctly 
explained  years  and  years  ago.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  Dr.  Austin  Flint, 
the  elder,  explained  the  way  in  which  the  sisters  produced  their  rappings, 
early  in  his  career,  when  he  was  a  practicing  physician  in  Buffalo. — 
The  Doctor. 


Iodoform  not  a  Germicide. — The  concensus  of  opinion  of  recent 
observers  {^America7i  Journal  of  Medical  Science)  concerning  iodoform,  is, 
that  it  is  not  a  germicide,  and  is  useless  to  disinfect  wounds  or  to  prevent 
general  infection.  It,  however,  possesses,  two  excellent  effects,  and, 
because  of  these,  it  is  still  used.  Local  anaesthesia  is  produced  by  it  and 
secretion  from  wounds  diminished.  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  due  to 
its  destructive  influence  on  the  ptomaines  generated  by  the  cocci.  Free 
iodine  or  an  iodine  compound  is  liberated  in  the  wound  which  exerts 
this  action.  No  ptomaines  have  been  demonstrated  in  connection  with 
the  bacilli  of  suppuration  and  erysipelas,  so  its  effect  must  be  nil  in  cer- 
tain surgical  affections.  Its  greatest  usefulness  is  in  situations  in  which 
putrefaction,  with  the  formation  of  stinking  ptomaines,  is  unavoidable. 


Nutrition  and  Teeth. — Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  writing  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  says  that  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  tea  is 
consumed  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  in  England,  the  teeth  decay 
more  rapidly.  The  climate,  the  many  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  the 
extreme  nerve-tension  of  the  Americans,  and'  other  causes  affecting  the 
nervine  and  general  health  of  this  people,  tend  to  induce  a  dyspeptic 
condition  which  always  seemed  to  him  to  be  largely  responsible  for  their 
premature  dental  decay.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  white  bread  and  tea  is  a  frequent  cause  of  gastric  trouble.  Next  to 
tea,  alcohol,  by  its  depravity  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  has  always  seemed 
to  him  to  interfere  with  tooth  nutrition  and  soundness. 


The  reason  given  for  the  interference  with  two  American  dentists  who 
were  recently  fined  in  a  London  police  court,  is  that  their  appetite  for 
publicity  was  so  violent  as  to  be  unprofessional.  This  explanation  does 
not  weaken  our  opinion  that  the  limitation  to  graduates  of  the  Harvard 
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and  Michigan  Dental  Schools  of  the  privilege  to  practice  in  Great  Britain 
without  a  two  years'  course  in  that  country,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  out- 
rageous. It  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  boycott  of  American 
dentistry.  If  (ireat  Britain  believes  in  protecting  her  dental  industry, 
by  all  means  let  her  do  it,  but  let  her  do  it  fairly,  and  without  invidious 
distinctions.  —  The  Doctor. 


It  is  said  that  Dr.  Durand,  of  New  Orleans,  wishing  to  test  the  j)racti- 
cal  effect  of  mind  disease,  gave  a  hundred  patients  a  dose  of  sweetened 
water.  Fifteen  minutes  after,  entering  apparently  in  great  excitement, 
he  announced  that  he  had  by  mistake  given  a  powerful  emetic,  and  i)re- 
parations  must  be  made  accordingly.  Eighty  out  of  the  hundred  jxitients 
became  thoroughly  ill,  and  exhibited  the  usual  result  of  an  emetic  ;  twenty 
were  unaffected.  Fhe  curious  part  of  it  is,  that  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  eighty  "  emeticized  "  subjects  were  men,  while  the  strong-minded 
few,  who  were  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff,  were  women.  —  The  Polyclinic. 


A  TIME-SAVER. —  A  uovelty  of  rather  small  character,  but  a  novelty 
nevertheless,  is  the  reservoir  tooth  brush.  It  is  precisely  like  any  (jther 
brush,  except  that  the  handle  is  hollow,  with  a  big  bulb  on  the  shore  end. 
This  bulb  is  tilled  with  a  tooth  wash,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  wet  the 
bristles  it  is  done  by  squeezing  the  bulb.  The  brush  was  invented  in 
England,  and  a  great  sale  was  predicted  for  it  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  Americans  are  so  passionately  fond  of  saving  time. 
The  reservoir  tooth  brush  ought  to  save  very  nearly  two  seconds  a  da,y  in 
the  toilet  of  the  average  business  man  in  New  York  city. — New  York  Sun. 


A  VuLCANizER  Blows  up. — We  find  the  following  in  press  dis|ntches 
of  November  8  :  ''Springfield,  Mass.  When  Dr.  J.  Porter,  of  Chicopee, 
entered  his  office,  a  vulcanizer,  that  had  been  at  work  all  night,  exploded 
with  a  terrific  report  that  was  heard  several  blocks  distant.  A  j^ortion  of 
the  wall  and  a  window  of  the  house  were  blown  out,  numerous  holes  were 
made  in  the  ceiling,  and  a  quantity  of  valuable  dental  work  was  destroyed. 
No  one  was  nnjured,  though  the  doctor,  in  another  moment,  would  have 
been  standing  over  the  instrument,  and  would,  in  all  i)robability,  have 
lost  his  life." 


The  Students'  Societv  of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  have 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  journal  named  '*  The  Record.''  It  is 
proposed  to  publish  it  monthly,  from  October  to  March  31st. 
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W.  T.  Keener,  96  Washington  street,  Chicago,  has  just  published  ''A 
Compendium  of  Dentistry,"  by  Jul.  Parreidt,  Dental  Surgeon  to  the 
Surgical  Polyclinic  at  the  Institute  of  the  University  of  Leipsig,  etc. 
Authorized  translation  by  Louis  Ottofy,  D.  D.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology, 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery ;  with  notes  and  additions  by  G.  V. 
Black,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Chicago  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery.  This  compendium  is  offered  as  a  premium  for  subscription 
to  The  Dental  Review  (Chicago). 


Scientific  American.  —  Every  week  this  most  valuable  periodical 
presents  the  latest  information  in  the  world  of  science,  art  and  manufac- 
tures. Full  of  practical  information,  it  discloses  the  latest  discoveries 
and  inventions.  For  over  forty  years  Munn  &  Co  have  conducted  this 
paper  in  connection  with  the  procuring  of  patents  for  new  inventions. 
The  Scientific  Atnerican  is  authority  on  all  scientific  and  mechanical  sub- 
jects, and  should  be  in  every  household. 


James  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  924  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  have 
recently  issued  a  new  Chemical  Apparatus  Catalogue,  of  368  pages,  with 
about  1,200  illustrations.  This  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  containing  the 
most  useful  apparatus,  and  is  considered  by  chemists  a  standard  for  refer- 
ence. Besides  the  Chemical  Apparatus  Catalogue,  Queen  &  Co.  publish 
fourteen  other  catalogues  of  their  various  manufactures.  A  list  of  their 
catalogues  and  prices  of  each  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Attention  is  called  to  Dr.  Stern's  article  on  "  Livestigations  on  the 
Decay  of  the  Teeth,"  published  in  this  number  of  the  Dental  Adver- 
tiser. Dr.  Stern  advances  theories  not  generally  accepted  by  modern 
investigators.  The  article  was  originally  published  in  German  in 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir  Zahnheitkunde,  and  translated  for  this  journal. 


A  New  Journal  is  to  make  its  appearance  on  January  i,  1889,  called 
the  ^^ Dominion  Dental  Journal.^ ^  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a  Canadian 
publication,  and  is  to  start  as  a  quarterly.  The  genial  W.  Geo.  Beers, 
L.  D.  S.,  of  Montreal,  is  to  be  the  editor;  the  publication  of  the  journal 
being  assumed  by  several  energetic  gentlemen  of  Toronto  and  vicinity. 


A  French  dentist.  Dr.  Galippe,  has  recently  discovered  that  antipyrin 
shows  a  tendency  to  blacken  the  teeth,  especially  when  they  have  lost  the 
enamel. 
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The  CoMMiTTKE  on  Drug  Adulterations  apijointcd  annually  by  the 
Missouri  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  consisting  this  vear  of  H.  M. 
Whelpley,  St.  Louis,  J.  A.  Gallagher,  Kansas  City,  D.  L.  Haigh,  St. 
Louis,  R.  T.  Thornton,  Rich  Hill,  R.  S.  Hughes,  Odessa,  earnestly  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  the  members  in  their  important  work.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  pharmacists  not  members  of  the  Association  and 
to  the  physicians  of  the  State  to  assist  in  the  work.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  to  try  and  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  how  near  the 
official  substances  dispensed  conform   to  the  reciuirements  of  the  I'nitcd 

States  Pharmacopoeia. 

•-♦-• 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory  has  just  been  brought 
out  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  revision  has  been 
thorough,  and  not  merely  the  addition  of  a  supplement.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  book,  or  nearly  800  pages,  is  entirely  new  matter,  while  the 
whole  work  has  been  carefully  re-written. 


Two  DENTAL  graduates  of  American  colleges  —  Pennsylvania  University 

and  Boston  College  —  were  prosecuted  in  London,  on  August  14th  and 

2ist,  and  fined  ;^5  and  costs  for  implying  that  they  were  specially  (juali- 

fied  to  practice  dentistry  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Notice  of  appeal  was 

given. 

•-♦-• 

Cleaning  Teeth. — Having  removed  all  the  calculary  deposits,  the 
polishing  with  the  pumice  powder  comes  next.  The  wetting  of  this  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  instead  of  water  has  been  found  of  great  value. — Dr. 
M.  L.  Rhein,  in  N.   Y.  Society. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan  says  that  all  dentists  should  not  be  physicians,  for 
that  would  wipe  out  the  dental  profession.  It  is  a  battle  that  has  been 
fought  for  fifty  years.  Medicine  is  based  on  theory,  but  dentistry  is 
based  on  demonstrated  facts. 


It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Henri  Weiss  has  been  appointed,  pro 
tempore,  Dean  of  the  National  Dental  College,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Gaddes,  who  is  about  to  take  up  his  abode  in  America. — Denta/  Record. 


Dr.  Archibald  Paddock,  a  dentist,  formerly  of  New  York,  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  killed  his  son  and  himself  the  last  of  August. 


Dr.  Arthur  Stolper,   3,  Johannesgass,  Leipzig,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  Vereins  Nachrichten,  of  German  dentists. 
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Cheap  as  Dirt. — "You  fellows  charge  a  very  high  price  for  pulling 
teeth,"  said  a  real  estate  dealer  to  a  dentist.  "Oh,  I  don't  know  about 
that, ' '  was  the  confident  reply,  ' '  we  only  charge  a  dollar  an  acher. ' ' — Time. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  PRAC- 
TITIONERS. By  Albert  N.  Blodgett,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  in  Boston  Dental  College.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co., 
1888.     Price,  in  cloth,  $1.75.     For  sale  by  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  Co, 

As  years  pass,  a  teacher's  experience  discovers  a  lack  of  suitable  te.xt  books  for  the 
proper  education  of  students.  A  professor's  note-book  is  always  filled  with  valuable 
matter,  but  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  tutor  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  his  labor.  Dr.  Blodgett  has  some  excuse  for  publishing  his  book,  as  text 
books  on  dental  pathology  are  not  as  numerous  as  Sunday-school  books ;  in  fact,  we  be- 
lieve the  work  under  notice  is  the  initial  one  on  the  subject.  In  the  main  it  is  excellent, 
and,  although  intended  for  students,  will  well  repay  careful  reading  by  any  dentist,  if 
only  to  discover  how  little  he  knows  regarding  pathology  of  the  teeth. 

It  is  customary,  in  writing  a  notice,  to  compliment  the  publisher  on  the  excellence  of 
the  mechanical  construction  of  the  work,  however  much  a  reviewer  might  disagree  with 
the  contents.  In  this  case  the  publishers  have  sustained  their  reputation  for  first  class 
productions.  As  to  the  author,  he  has  laid  the  foundation  for  an  enviable  reputation — 
what  more  can  be  said  ? 

L'ENSEIGNEMENT  ET  L'ORGANLSATION  DE  L'ART  DENTAIRE  AUX 
ETATS  UNIS.  Rapport  adresse  a  Monsieur  le  Ministre  de  1' Instruction  Publique, 
par  le  Dr.  Kuhn.     Paris  :     Octave  Doin,  Editeur,  8,  Place  de  L'Odeon.     1888. 

Dr.  Kuhn's  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instrviction  in  Paris,  is  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  record  of  the  history  of  dentistry  and  dental  organizations  in  America 
ever  published.  In  one  superb  volume  of  300  pages,  Dr.  Kuhn  has  gathered  a  vast 
amount  of  information  regarding  dental  colleges,  dental  societies,  and  dental  kiws,  past 
and  present,  in  the  United  States.  We  hope  some  one  of  enterprise  will  take  Dr.  Kuhn's 
work  as  a  cue,  and  publish  a  similar  one  in  English.  It  could  not  fail  of  being  a  profit- 
able venture. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


THE  PREFERABLE  CLIMATE  FOR  PHTHISIS;  or  The  Comparative  Im- 
portance of  Different  Climatic  Attributes  in  the  Arrest  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Diseases. 
By  Charles  Denison,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of  Climatology, 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Denver;  author  of  "The  Rocky  .Mountani  Health 
Resorts,"  and  '-The  Annual  and  .Seasonable  Climatic  Charts  of  the  United  .States."  (  Ke- 
printed  from  the  "Transactions  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress,"  Vol.  V.) 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  OBSTETRI- 
CIANS AND  GYNECOLOGISTS  AT  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING,  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  18,  19  and  20,  1888.     Abstract. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE,  OR  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION.  An  appeal  to 
Americans,  and  especially  to  Tem]ierance  Workers,  in  behalf  of  Religious  Lil  erty,  and 
the  Rights  of  Conscience.  Tract  issued  by  the  New  York  Health  and  Temperance 
Society. 
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DENTAL    PATENTS. 

ISSUED    FOR   THE   QUARTF.R    PRECEDING   THE    DATE   OF   THIS   JOURNAL. 


389,796 — September  18,  1888. — Dental  Engine. — Constant  Doviot,  I'hiladeiphia,  I'a. 
390,521 — October  2,  1888. — Rkmovablk  Bridge  for  Artificial  Dentires. — Cassius 
M.  Richmond,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

390,561 — October  2,  1888. — Dental  Mouth  Opening  F'orceps. — Frederick  H.  Brown, 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 

390,576 — October    2,    1888. — Dental    Tool. — (Heat-applying  instrument.)       George 
Evans,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

390,654 — October  9,  1888. — Foil  Lined  Dental  Plate. — ]ohn  A.  Daly,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
390,816 — October   9,    1888. — Mechanism    for    Lowering    Dental    Chairs. — Levi 

Stuck,  Hart,  Michigan. 

390,950 — October  9,  1888. — Foil  for  Dental  Linings. — John  A.  Daly,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
391,062 — October  16,  1888. — Artificial  Denture. — William  H.  Miller.  Canton,  Ohio. 
391,302 — October    16,  1888. — Dental   Tool. — (Tooth-crown   trimmer.)      William    C. 

Deane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
391,349 — October  16,  1888. — Hand  Piece   for  Dental  Engines. — Amos  A.  Wilsey, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
392,006 — October  30,  1888. — Dental  Tool. — John  P.  Carmichael,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
392,226 — November  6,  1888. — Artificial   Tooth    Crown. — Cassius    M.  Richmond, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
393,869 — December  i,  1888. — Inhaler. — Charles  B.  W^arren,  Boston,  Mass. 


SECOND-HAND  and  SHOP-WORN  GOODS  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  S.  S.  White  Cycloid  Chair.     Newly  upholstered  and  japanned,  bright  parts  re- 

nickled.     In  perfect  order.     $60.00. 
One  Lot  Jarvis  Separators.     Will  sell  for  25  cents  each. 
One    Lot  Johnston    Bros.   Reflectors,  to  attach  to  Rubber  Dam  Clamps,  throwing 

light  into  cavities.     List  price,  ;^2.75  ;    sell  for  50  cents  each. 
One  Pair  Plate  Benders,  as  shown  on  page  290  S.  S.  White's  Catalogue.     51.50. 
One  Pair  Pin  Heading  Forceps.     $1.50. 
One  Lot  Ross  Polishing  Powrder,  for  polishing  Rubber  Plates.     Put  up  in  i -pound 

boxes.     Per  box,  15  cents. 
One  Lot  Pin  Racks,  for  Snow  &  Lewis'  Automatic  Points.     Curved,  to  hold  18  points 

and  square,  to  hold  24  points.     Each,  50  cents. 
Aluminum   Solder,  per  yi  ounce,  50  cents. 
One  Lot  Bur  Gauges,  nicely  Nickel-plated.     Each,  25  cents. 
Plate  Tooth  Holders,  to  hold  Teeth  while  grinding.     Each,  10  cents. 
One  Codman  &  Shurtleff  Floss  Holder.     25  cents. 
One  Novelty  Microscope.     50  cents. 

One  Johnston  Cone  Journal  Hand  Piece,  in  perfect  order.     I7.00. 
One  Old  Pattern  Elliott  Engine,  with  White's  No.  4  Hand  Piece.     Jio.oo. 
One  Old  Pattern  Elliott  Engine,  with  White's  No.  4  Hand  ritcc.  in  good  order.   $15.00 
One  Glass  Spirit  Lamp.     25  cents. 


THE   SNOW  &  LEWIS 

DOUBLE-ACTION 

Automatic  Plugger. 

This  instrument  gives  the  backward,  or  pull,  blow,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  direct,  or  thrust,  blow.  The  mechanism  of  the 
Snow  and  Lewis  Plugger,  which  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known,  has  been  retained  in  the  double-action  pattern :  the 
modifications  required  being  very  slight,  and  the  new  instru- 
ment will  be  found 

EQUAL   IN   POWER   AND   EFFECTIVENESS  TO 
THE   ORIGINAL   PATTERN. 


A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  its  outer  form.  The 
socket-piece  has  been  shortened,  and  the  small  section  of 
the  case  has  now  a  hollowed  outline,  fitting  the  fingers  and 
enabling  them  to  grasp  the  instrument  more  securely.  The 
necessary  increase  in  length  of  the  plugger- is  so  slight  that 
it  will  not  be  found  an  objection  to  its  use  as  a  direct-action 
instrument. 

The  force  of  the  blow  is  regulated  by  turning  the  milled 
ferule  on  the  "back  action"  end  of  the  case,  thus  compressing 
the  impelling  spring. 

The  engravings  show  the  instrument  full  size. 

Plugger  points  for  the  old  pattern  of  the  Snow  &  Lewis 
Automatic  are  used  in  the  "  direct-action  "  end,  and  special  curved 
points  of  approved  shapes  are  used  in  the  "back-action"  end. 

Snow  &  Lewis  Double-Action  Automatic  Plugger,     .  ^9.00 
Back-action  Points,  per  set  of  12, 5,25 


DIRECTIONS. 

To  take  out  the  hammer,  unscrew  the  sleeve  at  the  "pull" 
end  of  the  instrument,  unscrew  and  remove  the  tension-sleeve. 
Then  compress  the  hammer-spring  by  passing  an  excavator 
through  the  slots  in  the  case,  so  as  ^o  leave  the  follower  loose. 
This  can  then  be  turned  and  removed.  Li  putting  the  instru- 
ment together,  the  above  process  is  reversed. 

The  socket-piece  and  spring-catch  are  removed  by  unscrewing 
the  push,  or  direct-blow  end,  where  it  joins  the  large  part  of  the 
case.  In  replacing  these  parts,  see  that  the  spring-catch  enters 
the  groove  in  the  hammer, 

A^ever  loosen  the  small  screzv  in  the  middle  of  the  handle,  as  it 
will  be  found  difficult  to  replace  the  inclined  plane  which  it 
holds. 

A  little  fine  oil  should  be  applied  to  the  working  parts  occa- 
sionally. After  oiling,  wipe  off  the  superfluous  oil ;  the  outside 
of  the  hammer  requiring  but  a  thin  film.  Too  much  oil  will 
interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the  instrument. 

Points  of  any  desired  pattern  furnished  to  order.  A  full 
assortment  of  the  various  styles  of  points  commonly  used  con- 
stantly on  hand. 
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THE    PROPER    CONFORMATION    OF   THl-    LINGUAL 
SURFACES    OF    DENTAL   PLATES. 

BV  (;eor(;e  b.  snow,  d.  d.  s.,  i'.l'ifalo,  n.  y. 


The  older  members  of  the  dental  profession,  whose  memories  run  back 
to  the  days  of  gold  and  silver  plates,  can  easily  remember  the  trouble 
experienced  by  some  patients  in  securing  a  clear  and  sharj)  **s"  sound  after 
they  had  commenced  the  use  of  artificial  dentures.  The  peculiar  whirring 
whistle  produced  was  characteristic,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  decide 
as  to  its  cause.  With  the  advent  of  rubber  plates  the  frequency  of  this 
trouble  diminished,  but  it  still  remains,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  our 
patients  are  still  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  produce  a  clear  sibilant. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  these  sounds  are  produced,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  imjjortance 
of  giving  due  consideration  to  the  shape  of  the  lingual  side  of  the  plate, 
if  it  is  desired  to  secure  clearness  and  ease  of  articulation  of  the  sound 
above  referred  to. 

Inspection  of  casts  of  the  upper  jaw — in  which  the  natural  teeth  are  in 
place — vdll  show,  that  while  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  bicu.spids  and 
molars  practically  form  a  continuation  of  the  lateral  curve  of  the  palatal 
arch,  the  alveolus  behind  the  incisors  is  thickened.  With  the  rugae,  a 
nearly  flat  triangular  space  is  often  produced,  bounded  by  a  line  con- 
necting the  distal  surfaces  of  the  laterals,  and  the  edges  of  the  alveolar 
sockets.  Viewed  in  longitudinal  section,  a  reversed  curve  is  presented, 
extending  forward  from  the  hard  palate,  and  merging  into  the  hollow 
outline  of  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  incisors. 
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Sections  of  casts  from  different  mouths  are  shown  in  Figs,  i  to  4.  The 
curves  will  be  seen  to  present-  nearly  the  same  general  shape,  whether  the 
arch  be  deep  like  Fig.  2,  or  shallow  like  Fig.  4. 


FIG.    I 


FIG.   3.  FIG.   4. 

In  Figs.  5  and  6  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  tongue  and  teeth  in  making  the  ''s"  and  '' sh  "  sounds. 
In  producing  the  ''sh"  sound  (Fig.  6),  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  are 
held  slightly  apart;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  rests  against  the  gum  behind 
the  lower  incisors,  its  edges  impinging  upon  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the 
bicuspids  and  molars,  at  the  junction  with  the  alveolus.  The  result  is 
a  narrow  passage  over  the  centre  of  the  tongue,  the  narrowest  portion 
being  just  back  of  its  tip  ;  the  passage  being  thus  gradually  enlarged  both 
behind  and  before  its  narrowest  portion.  The  breath  being  forced 
through  this  narrow  passage,  follows  its  curve  and  is  impelled  against 
the  tips  of  the  lower  incisors;    the  result  being  the  ''  sh  "  sound. 


FIG.   5.  FIG.   6. 

In  giving  the  "s"  sound  (Fig.  5),  all  the  parts  remain  in  the  positions 
above  described,  except  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  curved  upwards  to 
the  alveolar  border  on  the  lingual  side  of  the  upper  incisors;  making  the 
passage  smallest  at  its  outlet,  and  projecting  the  current  of  air  against  the 
upper  incisors.  It  will  be  found  by  experiment,  that  if  the  tongue  is 
drawn  backwards  a  little  from  the  position  described,  the  hissing  sound 
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will  be  changed  to  a  whistle.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  sha|>e  of  the 
palatine  arch  is  such  that  the  tongue  can  readily  conform  to  it,  and  that 
a  passage  between  the  tongue,  palate  and  alveolar  border  can  be  readily 
formed,  by  which  a  clear  articulation  of  the  sounds  in  (juestion  can  be 
produced. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  figures  already  shown,  attention  is  directed  to  Fig.  7, 
which  is  a  section  of  a  fairly  well  made  vulcanite  plate — one  that  would 
pass  muster  in  the  hands  of  nine  dentists  out  of  ten  as  a  "good  job." 
The  teeth  are  well  arranged,  the  joints  (lose  and  well  fitted,  the  finish 
good,  but  how  is  the  shape  of  the  palatal  portion  of  the  plate  as  com|)ared 
with  the  preceding  figures?  It  will  be  ob.served  that  the  palatal  curve,  it 
continued,  would  meet  and  coincide  with  the  curve  of  the  lingual  surfaces 
of  the  incisors,  there  being  a  break  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  teeth 
and  rubber;  and  this  is  so  abrupt  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  tpiestion  for 
the  tongue  to  follow  its  outline  as  it  does  the  curve  of  the  natural  arch 
in  Figs.  6  and  7.  The  reversed  curve,  shown  in  Figs,  i  to  4,  is  plainly 
out  of  the  (question.  The  sketch  illustrates  what  is  by  no  means  an  extreme 
case.  With  thinner  teeth  and  a  longer  bite,  the  defect  noted  would  be 
still  greater. 


Fic.  7.  i-K'-  8. 


When  we  come  to  consider  the  matter,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  patients 
have  trouble  in  producing  proper  enunciation  of  the  "s"  and  "sh" 
sounds  with  plates  of  the  conformation  shown,  but  rather  that  they  are 
able  to  speak  as  plainly  as  they  do.  If  the  plate,  which  is  shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  7,  were  filled  in  to  present  the  outline  shown  in  a  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  8,  the  enunciation  of  the  wearer  would  be  improved,  and  another 
very  substantial  benefit  be  secured,  viz. :  an  amount  of  strength  which 
will  obviate  any  danger  of  the  plate  cracking  through  the  centre.  This 
very  annoying  accident  is  often  the  direct  result  of  the  cutting  down  ol 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  by  the  dentist.  Sometimes  the  ends  of  the 
pins  are  exposed  in  his  effort  to  make  a  nice,  light,  pretty  plate.  As  the 
end  of  the  gum  section  is  shown  in  either  cut,  it  is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance 
how  little  rubber  there  is  behind  it  in  the  original  form  of  the  plate,  and 
how  much  it  would  be  strengthened  by  the  proposed  change.  A  trial 
will  show  that  the  addition  will  not  only  be  tolerated,  but  will  be  a 
positive  advantage.  The  natural  palate  should  be  taken  as  a  pattern, 
and  the  addition  should  not  be  carried  around  farther  than  the  canines. 
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If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  carried  far  enough  to  reproduce  the  rugae 
upon  the  plate,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  decided  benefit,  both  to  articula- 
tion and  in  the  management  of  food  in  mastication.  When  the  lingual 
side  of  the  plate  is  smooth,  the  tongue  has  but  little  power  to  hold  a 
morsel  of  food  upon  it;  while  with  the  rugae,  the  food  is  easily  held  and 
managed.  They  are  easily  formed  by  burnishing  a  piece  of  heavy  tin-foil 
over  a  cast  showing  them  prominently,  filling  the  depressions  in  the  tin-foil 
with  wax  or  paraffine,  and  then  fitting  and  attaching  it  to  the  trial-plate 
when  waxed  up  and  ready  for  flasking,  leaving  its  edges  turned  up  so  that 
it  will  be  held  securely  in  the  plaster  when  the  plate  is  flasked.  The  sur- 
face of  the  rubber  will  come  out  clean  and  smooth,  and  will  require  only 
a  little  polishing.  It  will  be  found  that  a  patient  who  has  once  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  plate  made  as  above  suggested,  will  be 
extremely  loth  to  return  to  the  use  of  one  as  they  are  ordinarily  made. 


ON    COPPER   AMALGAM. 


BY    C.  J.   BOYD    WALLIS,  L.  D.  S.  ENG. 


At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Odontological  Society,  Dr.  St.  George 
Elliott's  interesting  communication  on  copper  amalgams  drew  forth  one 
or  two  questions  to  which  I  did  not  hear  a  reply,  and  as  the  question  of 
amalgams  generally  is  at  the  present  time  attracting  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, I  thought  a  few  brief  notes  on  copper  amalgams  might  be  of  interest. 

I  think  any  one  who  has  systematically  tested  the  tooth-saving  properties 
of  copper  must  be  convinced  of  its  value  for  dental  purposes.  Personally,  I 
think  so  highly  of  it  that  I  often  regret  that  its  rapid  discoloration  pre- 
vents one  employing  it  in  filling  many  of  the  soft,  fragile  front  teeth  with 
which  one  frequently  meets,  yet  this  defect  of  discoloration  is  what 
renders  it  compatible  with  tooth  bone,  and  so  applicable  to  pulps  and 
sensitive  dentine,  which  become  very  tolerant  of  the  contact  of  this 
particular  metallic  compound.  Pulps  maintain  their  vitality  under  copper 
amalgams  longer  than  under  amalgams  without  copper.  The  pulp  may 
die,  but  it  does  not  so  readily  decompose,  and  in  many  cases  decomposi- 
tion does  not  take  place,  owing  to  the  pulp  becoming  so  charged  with 
the  antiseptic  cupric  salts. 

One  question  asked  of  Dr.  Elliott,  referred  to  the  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  amalgams  produced  from  the  iron  and  zinc  precipitated  copper. 
The  difference  practically  is  much  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  when  carefully  prepared  from  pure  materials, 
they  should  be,  chemically  speaking,  precipitated  copper  and  nothing  more. 
But  I  suspect  the  difference  which  does  exist  is  due  to  the  impurities — 
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the  |)resence  of  traces  of  iron  in  the  one  case  and  zinc  in  the  other. 
The  iron  precipitate  makes  a  much  harder,  more  durable,  (piicker  setting 
and  lighter  colored  amalgam,  which  oxidizes  more  slowly  than  the  zinc 
precipitate.  These  qualities  may  prove  an  advantage  or  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  cases  to  which  they  are  ajjplied.  In  soft,  fragile  teeth, 
or  teeth  in  which  the  dentine  is  highly  sensitive,  a  cpiickly  oxidizing 
amalgam  is  required,  and  therefore  in  such  cases  zinc  precipitated  copper 
amalgam  should  be  used.  This  may  be  capped  with  the  iron  precij)itate, 
or  with  a  higher  grade  amalgam  as  desired.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  choice  of  a  high-class  alloy  for  capping  copper  amalgams,  because 
some  of  those  which  are  in  the  market  do  not  harden  well  when  so  sui)er- 
posed,  particularly  if  the  copper  amalgam  be  packed  in  quantity  and 
with  mercury  in  excess,  instead  of  merely  as  a  thin  lining  to  the  cavity. 
Such  care  is  particularly  necessary  in  contour  fillings  of  the  upjx'r  teeth, 
because  the  mercury  in  the  copper  amalgam  will  gravitate  through  the 
superposed  filling  and  jirevent  some  amalgams  from  attaining  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  hardness.  Again,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  careful  in 
packing  high  grade  amalgams  over  copper,  and  to  obtain  a  good  holdfast, 
for,  as  they  harden  so  much  more  ra])idly  than  the  copper,  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  bitten  off  or  otherwise  misplaced  from  the  latter  whilst  it  is 
still  in  a  soft  condition,  for  the  copper  amalgam  does  not  attain  its 
maximum  degree  of  hardness  for  days,  and  owing  to  this  difference  in 
hardening  qualities  of  the  two  amalgams,  no  direct  union,  such  as  occurs 
when  two  amalgams  of  the  same  grade  are  used,  takes  place;  and  owing 
to  this  want  of  union  there  is  no  objection  to  the  cop|)er  amalgam  being 
packed  and  allowed  to  harden  before  the  superior  amalgam  is  added; 
indeed,  where  the  question  of  color  is  a  consideration,  this  latter  method 
is  the  better  to  adopt.  Dr.  Elliott  showed  us  that  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  copper  amalgams  do  not  contract  was  a  fallacy.  I  think 
anyone  who  has  carefully  examined  a  copper  amalgam  in  situ  of  some 
months  old  must  be  convinced  of  this.  I  should  like  to  meet  with  the 
amalgam  which  was  unalterable  under  the  variations  of  temperature,  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  copper  is  the  one  amalgam  with  which  con- 
traction is  of  little  or  no  consequence ;  indeed,  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  case  of  very  soft  and  sensitive  teeth, 
provided  that  the  contraction  is  what  I  have  generally  found  it  to  be, 
merely  microscopical,  because  the  chief  virtues  of  the  copper  lie  in  its 
formation  of  an  oxide  or  a  sulphide,  or  both,  for  both  are  excellent  and 
durable  antiseptics  which  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  dentine, 
and  which  thereby  becomes  so  perfectly  protected  from  the  further  progress 
of  decay,  for  a  considerable  amount  of  induration  also  follows  thisabsorption. 
Antiseptic  re-agents  for  the  treatment  of  the  teeth  must  be  something 
more  than  a  bactericide ;    it  is  not  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  simply 
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kill  the  organism:  our  antiseptics  must  also  be  capable  of  oxidizing  and 
destroying  the  active  or  toxic  principles  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  micro-organisms,  and  copper  forms  one  of  our  most  valuable  agents 
for  this  purpose.  Perchloride  of  mercury  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
antiseptic  we  employ,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  no  oxidizing  properties ; 
it  does  not  destroy  the  poisons  produced  in  putrefaction  ;  therefore,  I 
should  certainly  place  it  after  copper  in  value  as  a  permanent  filling,  or 
dressing  in  nerve  canals.  When  ordinary  antiseptics  in  use  amongst  us 
are  employed,  a  percentage  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  should  be  added,  as 
it  supplies  sufficient  free  oxygen  to  destroy  the  poisons  produced  in  fer- 
mentation. I  have  just  touched  upon  the  question  of  antisepticity  only 
in  relation  to  copper,  and  as  I  may  have  another  opportunity  of  saying 
something  on  dental  antiseptics,  I  will  only  just  refer  to  another  chemical 
which  I  employ  in  conjunction  with  copper,  and  to  which  I  drew  atten- 
tion in  the  Lancet  and  Dental  Record  (April,  1886),  before  it  was 
generally  on  the  market.  I  allude  to  £  naphthol,  a  derivative  of  coal-tar. 
I  employ  the  pure  and  resublimed  f^  naphthol  which  is  in  white  shining 
laminar  crystals ;  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzol, 
and  I  find  it  is  very  soluble  in  ozonic  ether.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic 
and  germicide,  and  a  perfect  deodorant ;  its  durable  antiseptic  properties 
render  it  valuable  as  a  permanent  dressing  in  nerve  canals.  The  formula 
I  now  employ  is  as  follows  :  R.  £.  naphthol  ^iv,  iodol  ^ij,  acid,  carbolic 
pur.  5vj,  menthol  ^ij,  eugenol  ^ij,  ozonic  ether  gj,  chloroform  ad.  ^iij. 
Copper  may  undergo  several  changes  in  the  mouth ;  it  is  acted  upon 
by  most  of  the  acids,  either  in  the  strong  or  diluted  form,  or  in  a  hot  or 
cold  state ;  it  is  also  oxidized  by  alkaline  and  saline  solutions  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur,  simple  trituration  of  the  two 
in  a  finely  divided  state  being  sufficient  to  effect  their  combination. 
Strong  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  does  not  attack  copper  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  on  applying  heat  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved  and 
sulphate  of  copper  is  produced,  but  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  suffers 
more  complete  decomposition,  sulphur  being  deposited,  part  of  which  re- 
mains in  the  free  state,  while  the  rest  unites  with  the  copper  as  sulphide. 
Therefore,  when  one  considers  the  variety  of  products  passing  into  and 
through  the  mouth,  and  the  great  changes  and  decompositions  which  take 
place  in  the  oral  cavity,  one  may  well  understand  the  changes  which  may 
and  do  in  some  mouths  affect  copper  amalgams.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  by  those  who  use  them,  that,  when  unprotected  by  a  superior 
amalgam,  copper  amalgams  gradually  disappear,  and  by  decomposition 
rather  than  by  attrition ;  hence  the  importance  of  protecting  them  with  a 
covering  of  a  higher  grade  amalgam.  Although  I  consider  the  zinc  pre- 
cipitated copper  amalgam  the  easiest  of  all  fillings  to  pack  into  root 
canals,  as  it  certainly  is  the  best,  one  occasionally  meets  with  curved  or 
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small  canals  up  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  even  a  liijuid.     For  such  I  have 
found  to  be  excellent  a  compound  of  the  following : 

£  Naphthol parts  xx. 

Carbolic  acid "     x. 

Ozonic  ether •*     xv. 

Zinc  precipitated  copper    ...  ••     xx. 

Lanolin •'     xxxv. 

This  is  more  easily  forced  up  a  root  canal  than  any  other  filling,  it  is 
perfect  as  an  antiseptic,  and  may  safely  be  used  as  a  permanent  root 
filling;  the  lanolin  is  absorbed  and  the  copper  oxidizes,  the  other  anti- 
septics keeping  the  canal  healthy  meantime.  Ozonic  ether  is  ether  con- 
taining in  solution  peroxide  of  hydrogen  of  30  volumes  strength.  Its 
properties  are  similar  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
l)eing  more  stable.  It  is  a  disinfectant  and  deodorant,  and  may  be  used 
as  a  mouth  wash  or  gargle. 

Copper  amalgam,  again,  comes  in  as  a  valuable  agent  in  i)i voting 
otherwise  almost  hopelessly  decayed  roots.  One  case  will  suffice  to  show 
what  I  mean  :  Some  two  years  ago  a  lady  wished  me  to  pivot  a  tooth  on 
to  an  upper  central  root  that  was  so  far  decayed  as  to  be  almost  beyond 
repair.  I  told  her  that  the  root  was  in  such  a  condition  that  I  would 
only  pivot  it  as  an  experiment.  I,  therefore,  prepared  the  root  as  far  as 
it  would  allow,  filled  it  with  zinc  precipitated  copper  amalgam,  then  in- 
serted up  the  centre  of  the  filling  an  iron  instrument  the  size  of  a  pivot 
pin,  twisted  it  round  a  few  times  and  withdrew  it;  then  gently  and 
loosely  filled  the  whole  with  cotton  wool  dipped  in  a  solution  of  gutta- 
percha, and  sent  my  patient  away  for  two  days  to  allow  the  amalgam  to 
set.  I  then  shaped  the  amalgam  filling  as  I  desired,  and  pivoted  in  the 
usual  way.  The  pivot  is  still  doing  good  service,  or  it  was  when  I  last 
saw  my  patient  some  two  or  three  months  ago. 

There  are  several  methods  for  obtaining  copper  for  amalgamation,  the 
best  known  being  that  of  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  using  sheet  iron  in  the  one  case  and  sheet  zinc  in  the  other  as 
the  precipitating  medium.  The  first  portion  precipitated  by  zinc  is 
largely  impregnated  with  that  metal  and  should  be  discarded.  Fifty-six 
parts  of  iron  precipitate  65  parts  of  copper.  The  precipitate  should  then 
be  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  wiished  thoroughly  in  water  and 
pressed  between  blotting  paper,  and  dried  in  hot  air,  or  in  a  warm  retort 
through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed.  Copper  may  also  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  pure  metal  by  electrolysis,  then  rolled  out  and  filed  up 
for  amalgamation. 

To  effect  amalgamation,  heat  should  be  employed  and  the  metal  well 
triturated    with    the    mercury;      the    addition    of  mercurous    nitrate    or 
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sulphate  facilitates    the  process,  as  does  also  the  addition  of  i  per  cent, 
of  metallic  sodium  to  the  mercury. 

Copper  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  deposits  the  latter 
and  forms  an  amalgam  ;  also,  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of  cupric  sul- 
phate into  a  cathode  of  mercury  a  similar  alloy  is  formed.  —  The  Dental 
Record. 


OFFICE  MANNERS. 


BY    MRS.    JNO.    T.    BENSON,    EAST    NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Is  the  tip  of  the  tongue  the  magnifyer,  or  is  it  the  imagination  ?  As 
children,  when  the  trebled  and  twisted  thread  had  done  its  duty,  when 
one  agonized  squeal  had  been  fetched,  and  the  tooth  dangled  from 
mother's  hand,  we  remember  wondering  how  it  could  look  so  small  and 
white  and  yet  do'  such  terrible  damage  in  its  upheaval,  for  was  not  the 
newly  made  cavity,  into  which  the  tongue  was  thrust  curiously  every  few 
seconds,  alarming  in  its  proportions?  And  now,  when  the  dentist  has 
applied  saw  and  pick  and  buzzing  horror,  is  not  the  hole  drilled  in  your 
molar — by  the  most  careful  measurement  of  which  your  tongue  is  capable — 
at  least  as  large  in  circumference  as  a  good-sized  lead  pencil  ? 

That  the  gift  of  magnifying  is  one  quite  common  to  mankind,  and  that 
it  seems  to  enjoy  full  play  in  a  dental  office,  are  facts  by  no  means  as  in- 
significant as  they  appear  on  first  thought,  for  the  humane  dentist,  dread- 
ing the  work  before  him,  as  his  patient  is  likely  to  suffer,  is  glad  of  any 
clue  by  which  he  may  soothe  the  excited  nerves  or  better  in  some  way 
the  condition  of  his  shrinking  victim.  Be  careful,  then,  of  words  and 
looks  at  the  beginning  ;  indeed,  most  careful  then. 

For  example,  with  a  sigh  that  comes  from  my  heart,  (alas,  how  often 
have  I  given  it  in  reality,)  I  seat  myself  and  drop  said  heart  upon  the 
cushion.  You  have  changed  your  coat,  washed  your  hands  elaborately 
at  the  corner  washstand  and  are  now  beside  me  with  a  small  tool  in  your 
fingers,  whose  very  gleam  contains  something  most  deadly  to  my  fixed  eye. 
Yes,  it  can  be  put  off  no  longer,  you  are  waiting ;  plainly  waiting  on  me 
and  I  must  open  my  unfortunate  mouth.  You  begin  to  poke  and  pry, 
and  the  thunderous  echoes  and  grating  noise  awakened  within  my  head 
are  relieved  by  no  other  sound,  so  intent  are  you  upon  your  ''  diagnosis." 
At  last  the  examination  is  over.  ''Will  it  be  a  large  filling,  Dr.  A.  ?  " 
tremblingly.  ''Yes,  madam;  quite  large."  "  Do  you  think  it  will  be 
painful  ?  "  I  ask  next,  as  you  are  assorting  some  instruments.  "  Well,  I 
am  not  sure.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be,  though;  the  nerve  seems  quite  ex- 
posed," you  answer. 
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The  last  ray  of  hope  gone,  with  the  very  marrow  in  my  bones  seeming 
to  chill  and  retreat,  1  plant  my  feet  firmly  against  the  support,  clinch 
both  hands  upon  the  chair  arms  and  preserve,  if  possible,  a  rigidity  that 
extends  the  length  of  my  spinal  column,  and  give  myself  into  your  hands, 
counting  the  moments  until  my  release  shall  come.  And  really  this  is 
no  ''  make  believe  "  scene. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  my  jaw-teeth  needed  a  compound  filling,  and 
the  two  and  a  half  hours  consumed  in  its  building  set  my  nerves  "a 
quiver"  for  the  night  and  the  day  following.  Three  days  later  I  went 
by  appointment  to  have  another  filling. 

''  Do  you  know,  Dr.  ,"  I  said,  after  the  preliminary  thrusts,   ''  1 

have  dreaded  coming  today  with  the  memory  of  that  terrible  tooth 
so  fresh  in  my  mind?  liut  then,  to  be  sure,  this  won't  be  as  bad," 
eyeing  him  narrowly  as  I  said  it.  "I  regret  to  say  that  I  find  the  cavity 
quite  a  large  one,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  even  more  painful  to 
work  on  than  the  other"  ''Oh,"  I  said,  "  how  am  1  going  to  stand 
it  ?  Why,  1  will  have  the  present  pain  intensified  by  the  thought  of  every 
pang  I  endured  before  ;  and  to  think  that  it  is  to  be  worse — oh  !  " 

And  if  the  contem])lation  of  a  miserable  countenance  tends  to  retard  a 
dentist  in  his  work,  he  had  much  to  endure  from  me.  When  I  thought 
the  work  half  done — I  had  been  led  to  expect  so  much — to  my  surprise 
he  began  to  put  on  the  polishing  touches.  *'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  nearly  through?"  I  asked,  as  he  turned  away  for  a  small  box. 
"  All  but  this  pumice-stone  powder,"  he  answered,  smiling,  '*  And  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  still  alive."  "You  owe  me  reparation  for  unnecessary 
suffering,"  I  said,  "  The  tooth  has  not  been  as  painful  at  all  as  the  other, 
and  if  you  hadn't  talked  to  me  as  you  did  I  would  have  had  some  courage 
to  sustain  me." 

Now,  you  say,  enumerate  some  of  the  most  important  points  you 
wish  us  to  gather  from  what  has  been  written.  Very  well.  By  all 
means  cultivate  cheerful  manners,  and  when  your  patient  is  seated, 
keep  your  preparations  and  instruments  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible  ; 
and  if  you  can  conceal  them  in  no  other  way  do  so  by  a  flow  of  pleasant 
conversation.  Now,  as  you  are  ready  and  stand  beside  the  chair,  do  not 
stop  talking,  and  if  she  keeps  you  waiting  and  her  mouth  shut,  with  an 
almost  unconscious  pressure  of  your  fingers  signify  that  you  wish  her  chin 
lowered.  Why,  do  you  know,  I  think  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  amid  which  you  open  your  mouth  in  a  dentist's  office?  It 
seems  like  the  first  break  somehow.  You  belong  to  yourself  even  after 
you  are  in  the  chair  ;  but  when  once  he  gets  his  fingers  in  your  mouth 
you  are  his.  So,  most  mighty  operator, •["  be  gentle  with  your  captives," 
and  make  your  first  moves  with  caution.  "  But  no  man  can  do  two 
things  at  once  and    do  them  both  well,"   objects  some  one,  and    it  is 
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certainly  much  better  that  the  work  should  be  first-class,  even  if  silence 
does  become  very  monotonous. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  of  Nashville's  most  successful  dentists  has  culti- 
vated the  habit  of  talking  while  at  work,  not  continuously,  to  be  sure,  but 
he  talks,  and  I  find  myself,  when  under  his  hands,  looking  forward  to  his 
next  remarks  as  something  to  relieve  the  tedium  with  an  earnestness  that 
does  not  leave  the  pain  in  undisputed  possession  of  my  thoughts.  I 
don't  remember  anything  very  brilliant  or  eloquent  that  he  ever  said  to 
me ;  perhaps  the  most  of  it  was  commonplace  enough,  but  as  it  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  of  diverting  my  mind,  not 
instructing  it,  it  seemed  perfect  in  its  way  at  the  time. 

Next,  avoid  the  mistake  made  by  my  friend  in  putting  an  undue  esti- 
mate on  the  work  to  be  done  before  you  are  sure  what  it  is,  and  at  no 
time  impress  it  upon  your  patient,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  the  welcome  news 
that  it  amounts  to  almost  nothing. 

''  But  your  friend  did  not  know  that  the  second  filling  would  hurt  you 
less  than  the  first."  No,  of  course  not;  but  if  he  didn't  know  it  would 
hurt  less,  he  didn't  know  it  would  hurt  more;  all  of  which  proves 
that  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  think  you  can  hardly  be  too  careful  of  your  manners,  and  it  should 
belong  as  much  to  your  stock  in  trade — nay,  more — than  to  the  bright 
carpet,  tasteful  walls,  or  the  expensive,  velvet-clad  chair  which  you  have 
provided.  There  are  two  distinct  sets  of  manners  with  which  I  have 
met,  and  I  am  to  this  day  undecided  as  to  which  was  the  most  telling. 
One,  I  should  term  the  reassuring.  The  gentleman  who  possessed  these 
was  all  gentleness.  His  voice  was  low  and  kind,  his  touch  tender.  You 
felt  yourself  a  little  child,  him  a  sympathizing  father.  ''  I  am  not  going 
to  hurt  you  a  bit  more  than  I  can  help,"  he  would  say.  ''  I  know  this 
place  pains  you,  but  I  will  be  as  quick  as  I  can  to  do  good  work.  Now, 
then,  the  worst  of  that  is  over.  I  hope  I  will  be  through  this  next  before 
you  expect  it."  A  little  silence,  and  then,  ''  Now,  that  wasn't  as  bad  as 
you  thought,  was  it?  By  the  way,  are  you  familiar  with  the  literary 
columns  in  the  Nashville  American  ?  I  think  you  can  gather  quite  an 
amount  of  information  from  them  almost  unconsciously,  and  it  takes  but 
a  small  share  of  your  time  each  Sunday.  I  was  interested  some  weeks 
ago  by  an  article  on  the  coinage  of  words;  I  found  Miss  Murfree  not 
only  credited  with  a  list  of  newly-coined  words,  but  with  introducing 
some  into  print  that  belonged  to  our  vocabulary  when  we  were  children. 
Ah,  I  see  I  gave  you  quite  a  turn  then  ;  never  mind,  that  won't  happen 
again.  I  am  going  to  put  in  the  gold  now ;  the  tooth  is  clean  and  ready. 
Speaking  of  Miss  Murfree,  I  was  so  amused  to  find  in  her  '  In  the  Clouds,' 
I  think  it  was,  the  word  'sick,'  to  '  sick  '  a  dog  on  in  a  fight,  you  know. 
I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  it  in  print  before,  and  yet  what  boy  has 
not  used  it  ?  " 
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So  he  talks  on  to  the  end,  and  I  must  add  that  any  man  wlio  lias  brains 
enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the  filling  of  a  tooth  has  brains  enough  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  like  that.  The  trouble  is,  not  realizing  how- 
much  it  helps,  few  dentists  ever  try. 

The  second  "  set  "  I  hardly  know  how  to  denominate.      Dr.  , 

who  is  most  impressed  with  the  manners  characteri.stic  of  it,  didn't  pay 
very  much  attention  to  your  imaginary  woes,  or  "sure  enough"  ones 
either,  for  that  matter,  reasoning,  I  suppose,  that  if  people  can  be  scared 
into  non-existing  pains,  they  can  at  least  be  pooh-poohed  out  of  a  few 
real  ones. 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  he  would  say  ;  "  you  are  not  going  to  make  moun- 
tains out  of  mole-hills,  are  you?  Why,  ofcour.se,  it  will  hurt  vou  to  have 
a  tooth  worked  on,  but  not  more  than  you  can  stand  bravely.  Now,  if 
you  had  teeth  like  Mrs.  B.,  who  was  here  yesterday,  you  might  have 
cause  for  all  this  alarm;  her  teeth  are  soft  and  chalky,  but  my!  you 
have  good,  hard  teeth,  and  besides  you  know  I  can  work  j^retty  fast  when 
I  have  a  quiet,  well-behaved  patient  in  the  chair.  So  let's  see  how  soon 
I  can  gpit  through,  and  don't  you  groan  and  twist  unless  the  pain  war- 
rants it,  else  I  will  have  a  joke  on  you,  and  I  will  be  sure  and  tell  it 
where  you  least  want  me  to." 

Some  of  you  may  say  :  *' Oh,  after  all,  this  is  a  great  deal  to  write 
about  such  a  small  thing;  why,  the  pain  is  not  always  excruciating ;  every 
person  who  comes  to  us  doesn't  need  a  nerve  or  a  tooth  extracted,  and 
it  doesn't  seem  likely  that  people  are  scared  so  badly  as  you  would  have 
us  believe." 

But  indeed,  dental  friends — and  you  are  good  friends  to  the  human 
race — I  know  whereof  I  speak,  both  from  experience  and  from  others  with 
whom  I  have  talked.  Said  one  lady:  "It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  how 
much  my  courage  depends  upon  the  expression  of  the  face  bending  above 

me."     Said  another :      "As  long  as  Dr.  is  within   my  reach  no 

other  man  shall  work  upon  my  teeth.  He  doesn't  frighten  me,  and  is  so 
considerate  and  kind  that  I  am  sure  I  don't  mind  the  pain  half  as  much 
as  I  would  otherwise." 

It  is  not  only  a  kindness  to  lessen  by  words  and  actions  the  distress  of 
a  brother,  but  if  it  tends  to  make  the  dentist  popular  and  give  him  the 
reputation  of  "not  hurting  much,"  it  is  a  capital  which  will  prove  well 
invested,  an  advertisement  that  will  draw. — The  Dental  Headlight. 


In  our  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  pulpless  teeth,  is  it  not  more 
than  likely  that  we  go  too  for  when  we  say  "we  do  this  to  kill  the  spores 
and  germs?"  We  know  some  things;  but  when  we  assume,  let  us  say 
so.      It  sounds  better  at  any  rate. — Odontographic  Journal. 
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SIMPLE    METHOD    OF    MAKING    CASTS    IN    PLASTER 

OF    PARIS. 


BY    FRANK    L.    R.    TETAMORE,    M.    D. 


Demonstrated  before  the  Kings  County  Pathological    Society. 

Physicians  often  desire  a  cast  of  a  pathological  specimen,  anatomical 
dissection,  or  of  a  part  showing  an  abnormal  condition  before  an  opera- 
tion, and  to  show  the  result  after  an  operation. 

Pathological  specimens  can  not  always  be  preserved  to  show  to  an  ad- 
vantage, nor  is  it  convenient  to  remove  them  from  the  preserving  fluid. 
I  will  try  to  demonstrate  a  simple  method  by^vhich  a  plaster  cast  can  be 
made  accurate,  and  with  very  little  skill  to  be  required. 

I  St.  Soft  preparation  of  any  kind,  as  anatomical  dissections,  frozen 
sections,  dissections  of  the  brain  without  being  hardened ;  the  viscera 
or  any  organ  in  situ,  tumors,  deformities  or  any  pathological  condition, 
where  the  patient  can  bear  the  heat  of  the  paraffin e. 

Soft  preparations,  or  in  fact  preparations  of  any  kind,  should  not  be  put 
in  any  fluid  to  harden  before  casting.  All  objects  for  reproducing  in 
plaster  must  be  free  from  all  excessive  tissue,  fat,  etc.,  and  nicely  dissected, 
all  surface  moisture  absorbed  with  blotting  paper  or  a  towel ;  all  soft  pro- 
jecting parts  to  be  suspended  to  alight  framework  of  some  kind  with  threads. 

If  a  preparation  of  a  pathological  specimen  is  the  object,  after  it  is  all 
prepared  as  above,  lay  it  on  a  smooth  surface — a  large  plate,  or  plate  of 
glass  is  better.  Arrange  to  show  every  part — under  cuts  will  not  prevent 
in  any  way  a  perfect  cast.  With  a  soft  camel  hair  brush,  paint  a  very 
thin  coat  of  oil  over  the  preparation  evenly,  leaving  no  excess  of  the  oil. 

To  make  a  cast  of  any  part  of  the  living  body,  apply  a  strong  solution 
of  cocaine  when  there  is  an  exposed  surface.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  an  anaesthetic  when  the  skin  is  not  removed  in  any 
way ;  a  -^^  solution  of  carbolic  acid  applied  to  the  part  two  or  three 
times  will  act  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  Apply  a  thin  coat  of  oil,  applying 
the  brush  in  the  direction  of  the  hairs ;  when  there  is  much  hair,  apply  a 
thin  solution  of  soap. 

2d.  To  make  a  mould,  melt  paraffine  in  a  water  bath.  The  heat  re- 
quired will  be  above  130°  F.  Use  a  soft  camel  hair  brush  about  i  inch 
wide ;  dip  the  brush  in  the  melted  paraffine  and  apply  quickly  to  the 
object,  only  touching  the  tip  end  of  the  brush,  and  with  one  stroke  apply 
the  melted  paraffine  in  this  way  to  every  part,  and  continue  until  enough 
paraffine  covers  the  part  to  make  ^  inch  in  thickness. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  applying  the  first  coat,  as  the  paraffine  will 
harden  so  quickly  that  the  brush  will  draw  the  preparation  out  of  place. 
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The  mould  may  be  cooled  with  cold  water,  and  when  hard  the  prepa- 
ration can  be  very  readily  removed.  The  mould  must  be  washed  dean 
at  once  with  cold  water,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  be  filled  with  jjlaster. 

3d.  Procure  fine  dental  plaster  of  Paris,  which  must  be  free  from  any 
pieces  of  wood  or  pajjer.  It  is  better  to  sit't  through  a  fine  sieve.  The 
mould  should  not  be  oiled.  If  the  cast  is  large,  mix  only  enough  plaster 
at  first  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  mould  about  yi^  inch  thick.  If  small, 
enough  may  be  prepared  to  finish  running  the  ( ast.  Select  a  suitable 
vessel  of  earthenware  and  put  in  a  sufficient  (piantity  of  water.  Stir  in 
the  plaster  gradually  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream,  ])our  into  the 
mould,  and  handle  it  so  that  all  the  surface  is  covered.  Then  pour  out 
the  liquid  plaster,  pour  in  and  out  until  the  plaster  sets.  If  it  is  a  large 
surface,  paint  the  plaster  over  with  a  soft  brush,  washing  out  the  brush 
before  the  plaster  sets. 

When  enough  plaster  has  covered  the  surface  and  sets  to  a  thickness 
of  about  y^  inch,  with  large  casts  one  inch — make  a  bed  of  i)laster  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  turning  the  mould  on  this,  which  will  form  a  smooth  sur- 
face for  the  under  side  of  the  base.  A  little  sulphate  of  potash  added  to 
the  water,  i  dram  to  the  pint,  will   make  the  plaster  harden  quickly. 

4th.  When  the  jjlaster  is  hard,  after  waiting  about  one  hour,  immerse 
the  whole  in  a  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  which  will  melt  all  the 
paraffine,  leaving  the  cast  free.  Pour  boiling  water  over  the  cast  after  it 
is  removed  from  the  vessel,  which  will  leave  the  cast  white  and  clean. 
The  paraftine  may  be  used  any  number  of  times.  It  can  be  readily  re- 
moved from  the  vessel  when  cold. 

The  cast  should  be  turned  up,  and  set  away  to  harden  and  to  evapo- 
rate the  moisture,  which  will  require  about  a  week  or  ten  days  if  kept 
in  a  warm  place.  It  can  be  coated  over  with  white  shellac  varnish  and 
colored  with  oil  colors. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  give  any  information  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  making  casts. — Brooklyn  Medical  Journal. 


WHAT    IS   THE   BEST  METHOD  OF  PERMANENTLY 
FILLING  PULP-CANALS? 


The  growing  importance  of  this  question  must  be  admitted  by  all  care- 
ful observers.  The  operation  is  called  for  much  more  frequently  since 
the  mass  of  intelligent  dentists  have  found  that  pulp-preservation,  after 
actual  exposure,  is  an  operation  attended  with  too  many  failures,  and  as 
the  cases  of  canal-filling  multiply,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  question  of 
the  best  method  of  root-canal-filling  becomes  more  and  more  a  paramount 
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question.  It  also  must  appear,  to  any  one  who  comes  in  contact  with 
the  methods  of  a  considerable  number  of  dentists,  that  there  is  a  great 
variation  in  the  manner  of  filling  root-canals.  The  question,  then,  is 
still  an  undecided  one. 

If  root-canals  are  thoroughly  prepared  and  perfectly  filled,  there  will 
be  no  future  disease  ;  this  we  believe  and  will  not  discuss.  The  question 
is  how  it  shall  be  most  perfectly  done.  It  is  an  old  question,  but,  as  the 
President  of  the  Odontological  Society  of  Philadelphia  said  at  its  last 
meeting,  ''  There  is  good  picking  on  the  old  bone  yet."  At  that  meet- 
ing, which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  a  paper  was  read  which 
strongly  advocated  permanently  filling  root-canals  with  "  carbolized 
cotton."  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  we  found  that  the  essayist 
was  not  the  only  one  who  practiced  filling  roots  with  cotton  ;  indeed,  one 
speaker  earnestly  advocated  the  practice  chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  the 
cotton  was  easily  removed  when  trouble  ensued  !!!  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  level  heads  in  the  Philadelphia  society  were  strong  in  condemna- 
tion of  such  practice,  but  it  shows,  as  we  have  stated,  that  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  methods  practiced  by  well-known  dentists  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  root-canals  which  require  a  permanent  filling. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  say  anything  about  preparatory 
treatment  before  the  canal-filling  is  introduced,  nor  to  speak  of  extreme 
or  individual  cases  that  require  special  treatment,  but  to  reiterate  what 
has  often  been  said  about  the  materials  in  common  use,  viz.,  gutta-percha 
and  oxychloride  of  zinc.  Excellent  root-fillings  can  be,  and  often  are, 
made  with  gold  foil,  tin  foil,  and  amalgams,  but  in  many  ways  these 
materials  are  inferior  to  the  two  first  mentioned,  and  in  no  respect  are 
they  superior.  As  for  cotton  as  a  permanent  root-filling,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  decent  reason  for  its  use — except  as  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction 
of  the  oxychloride.  Of  the  two  materials,  oxychloride  and  gutta-percha, 
we  give  preference  to  the  former  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  the  union 
between  the  material  and  dentine  is  perfect ;  and  second,  because  it 
cauterizes  and  makes  fixed  material  of  the  organic  matter  which  may  re- 
main in  the  canal  and  in  the  dentinal  tubules;  it  also  makes  a  better 
foundation  for  the  gold  to  be  introduced  than  gutta-percha  does.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
forced  through  the  apical  foramen  ;  therefore  the  foramen  should  first 
be  securely  closed  vvith  a  small  point  of  gutta-percha,  or  a  small  amount 
of  thick  chloro-percha,  when  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  small  canals, 
to  use  the  warmed  solid  material.  This,  we  think,  is  the  best  way  to 
perform  the  operation,  in  the  light  of  past  experience  among  the  most 
careful  operators. 

When  gutta-percha  is  used  for  the  entire  filling,  and  the  operation  is 
commenced  with  chloro-percha,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  solution  is 
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not  too  thin,  because  of  the  shrinkage  upon  evaporation  of  the  chloro- 
form. If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  certainly  getting  the  material  to  the 
apex,  introduce  first  a  shred  of  cotton  moistened  in  chloroform  alone, 
and  the  gutta-percha,  quickly  introduced,  will  then  surely  be  conducted 
to  the  extreme  point  which  has  been  moistened.  Use  the  <hloro-percha 
only  as  a  starting  procedure,  and  fill  with  solid  points  and  pellets,  press- 
ing firmly  in  order  that  no  considerable  amount  of  chloro-percha  will 
remain.  After  evaporation  has  proceeded,  press  again  to  insure  solidity. 
We  hear  much  about  the  leakage  of  gutta-percha,  but  a  root-filling  in- 
serted as  we  have  described  will  not,  we  believe,  leak,  unless  there  has 
been  enlargement  at  the  apex  so  that  a  good  closure  is  impossible.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  any  possibility  of  risk,  we  incline  to  confine  the  use  of 
gutta-percha  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  apex,  then  filling  the  canal 
with  oxychloride  of  zinc  as  before  described.  By  this  method  the  canal 
is  perfectly  closed  with  an  imperishable  compatible  material,  and  the 
result  will  show  better  success  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  method 
now  known  to  dental  surgery. — Editorial^   Western  Dental  /ounia I. 


ROOT-FILLING. 


BY    A.     E.     BALDWIN,    M.l).,    D.D.S.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 
Read  before  the  Chicago  Dental  Society,  Jani.ary  8,  1889. 

A  proper  understanding  of  physiology  and  pathology  is  es.sential  to  an 
intelligent  treatment  of  pulpless-root  cases.  While  the  writer  feels  that, 
by  himself  at  least,  there  can  be  very  little  new  written  on  the  subject, 
yet  his  desire  is  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points  and  their  probable  bear- 
ing on  this  theme,  and  he  hopes  that  the  discussion  following  the  reading 
of  the  paper  will  bring  out  facts  that  he  may  have  omitted;  for  with  all 
of  us  this  is  an  intensely  interesting  as  well  as  a  very  practical  subject. 

By  the  title  given  the  paper,  the  writer  is  freed  from  a  discussion  as  to 
the  previous  condition  of  these  roots, — e.  g.,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  proper  subjects  for  pulp-capping  or  for  the  destruction  of  the  pulps, 
— and  at  once  enters  upon  a  consideration  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
pulpless  tooth,  whether  freshly  or  remotely  made  so.  A  rule  can  hardly 
be  formulated  for  the  treatment  of  this  or  any  other  pathological  condi- 
tion which  is  not  subject  to  many  exceptions,  so  that  all  must  understand 
that  when  the  writer  speaks  of  a  rule  of  procedure  it  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  an  invariable  rule.  There  are  many  conditions  of  the  patient  in  regard 
to  age,  temperament,  health,  as  well  as  local  conditions,  that  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  the  successful  practitioner  is  the  one  who  looks 
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over  the  whole  field.      There  are  some  conditions  wherein   the  writer 
thinks  *'  root-filling  "  had  better  not  be  practiced  at  all. 

When  we  consider  the  position  of  the  root  of  the  tooth,  encased  as  it 
is  in  an  osseous  receptacle  with  a  very  thin  and  highly  sensitive  membrane 
interposed  between  root  and  case,  said  membrane  being  very  firmly 
attached  to  the  external  or  cemental  layer  of  the  root,  and  realize  fully 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  covering  is  a  periosteal  investment,  we 
cannot  but  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  slight  irritation  from  any  pathologi- 
cal condition,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  shape  of 
filling-material,  may  provoke  a  troublesome  and  sometimes  serious  inflam- 
mation. We  must  equally  appreciate  that  whatever  we  do  in-  treating 
these  cases  or  conditions,  we  should  not  increase  but  lessen  the  irritation. 

The  subject  may  therefore  be  contemplated  under  two  divisions :  ist, 
condition  of  roots  and  surrounding  tissues ;  2d,  material  for  root-filling. 
To  facilitate  its  consideration,  the  first  division  may  be  sub-divided  into 
four  classes  :  ist,  freshly  devitalized  roots;  2d,  pulpless  roots  without 
noticeable  irritation ;  3d,  a  condition  (termed  blind  abscess)  where 
there  is  serious  irritation  usually  with  suppuration,  but  without  a  fistulous 
opening ;  and,  4th,  alveolar  abscess,  either  acute  or  chronic. 

Regarding  these  various  conditions,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  first  two 
classes  there  can  hardly  be  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  immediate 
filling  preceded  by  properly  cleansing  the  root-canal  and  an  equally 
thorough  drying  of  it.  Special  emphasis  is  here  put  upon  the  fact  that 
in  all  roots  filled,  success  or  failure  hinges  more  upon  these  particulars  than 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  work.  A  paper  might  be  written  upon  this 
portion  of  the  subject  alone.  In  these  classes  we  have  no  irritation,  and 
if  we  can  succeed  in  these  preliminaries  we  will  have  no  subsequent 
trouble.  The  third  varieties,  when  seen,  are  usually  violently  inflamed, 
accompanied  by  a  circumscribed  suppuration.  In  such  a  case  the  writer's 
custom  is  to  open  the  abscess, — through  the  tooth  if  possible, — and,  as 
the  parts  are  so  sensitive,  to  wait  from  one  to  three  days  for  the  inflam- 
mation to  subside,  then  treat  as  in  the  first  two  classes.  In  the-  fourth 
class,  the  rule  is — as  in  the  others — to  remove  all  the  septic  or  putrid 
substances ;  and  in  this  cleansing,  or  removal,  the  operation  may  often 
be  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  chemical  affinity  for  and  with  putrid  substances  and  pus.  As 
soon  as  properly  cleansed  and  dried,  they  are  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
for  filling.  The  query,  what  good  can  be  accomplished  by  further 
treating  the  abscess,  comes  only  indirectly  within  the  limits  of  this  paper, 
but  the  writer  desires  to  state  that  he  thinks  every  abscess  to  be  caused 
by  irritation,  and  that  upon  the  removal  of  the  irritation  the  abscess  will 
take  care  of  itself  much  better  than  we  can  take  care  of  it.  The  much- 
talked-of  sac  and   fistula  (both  of  which  are  only  fortifications  which 
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nature  has  erected  to  guard  her  tissues  from  injury)  will  subside,  because 
in  these  abscesses  the  irritation  is  from  the  gaseous  products  of  putrefac- 
tion, and  when  those  are  removed,  the  walls  desiccated,  and  roots  filled, 
nature  will  care  for  the  rest. 

In  regard  to  division  2, — the  material  to  be  used  for  a  filling,— any- 
thing which  is  non-irritant  and  insoluble,  and  will  hermetically  seal  the 
apical  foramen,  is  suitable.  The  writer  invariably  uses  a  creamy  solution 
of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform,  always  making  an  oj^ening  into  the  tooth 
so  as  to  obtain  the  most  direct  entrance  to  the  root-canal.  When  practi- 
cable, he  reams  out  the  entrance  into  it  slightly,  and  then  pumps  the 
solution  into  the  canal  with  a  fine  broach  wound  with  a  few  shreds  of 
cotton.  He  then  wipes  out  and  dries  the  pulp-chamber,  places  a  small 
piece  of  heated  gutta-percha  ba.se-plate  over  the  entrance  to  the  root,  and 
by  very  gentle  pressure  on  this,  forces  the  canal  contents  down  till  he  is 
reasonably  sure  the  solution  has  reached  the  apical  foramen.  He  believes 
that  often  the  subacute  inflammation  following  root-filling  is  caused 
by  carelessly  forcing  the  filling  beyond  the  apical  foramen.  In  many 
cases,  ere  dismissing  the  patient,  he  paints  the  gum  over  the  filled  roots 
with  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  aconite-root  and  tincture  of  iodine,  as  a 
counter-irritant.  He  does  not  claim  perfection  in  this  plan  of  treatment, 
but  cannot  help  expressing  astonishment  when  brethren  .say  that  in  all 
cases  a  treatment  in  one  or  more  sittings  should  precede  the  filling. 

Briefly  stated,  the  writer's  conclusions  are  as  follows  : 

1st.     That  simple  cleanliness  is  better  than  a  powerful  germicide. 

2d.  That  admitting  that  micro-organisms  are  the  cau.se  of  all  inflam- 
matory troubles  (which  I  do  //readmit),  a  thorough  desiccation  or  drying 
will  render  them  as  harmless  as  the  filling  itself. 

3d.  That  in  cases  of  subsequent  trouble,  the  tooth  may,  with  much 
greater  satisfaction  and  directness,  be  treated  from  the  outside  than 
through  the  root-canals. 

4th.  That  in  the  aggregate  more  harm  than  good  is  caused  by  the  u.se 
of  the  various  so-called  germicides  and  antiseptics  in  treating  root-canals. 

5  th.  That  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  investigations  it  may  be 
declared  that  it  is  far  from  being  proven  that  micro-organisms  are  in  all 
cases  the  cause  of  suppuration. 

6th.  That  no  doubt  inflammation  is  necessary  to  suppuration,  as 
illustrated  in  Miller's  experiments,  but  one  cannot  get  violent  inflam- 
mation without  a  liability  to  suppuration,  and  until  it  is  proven  that 
suppuration  is  caused  by  micro-organisms  it  is  begging  the  question  to 
say  that  suppuration  is  always  caused  by  micro-organisms.  If  the  inflam- 
mation subsides  without  suppuration,  we  must  conclude  that  the  micro- 
organisms are  absent. 
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yth.  That  the  objectors  to  immediate  root-filling  almost  always  lay 
stress  on  some  particular  case  where  probably  it  is  not  practicable,  for  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  who  would  hazard  the  statement  that  he  would 
always  fill  all  roots,  either  immediate  or  mediate. 

Again,  one  may  well  doubt  the  wisdom  of  accepting  in  these  matters 
the  opinions  of  those  in  the  profession  who  are  so  vacillating  in  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  at  one  time  advise  one  way  and  at  another  time 
condemn  the  practice. 

Finally,  why  do  we  want  to  treat  the  tooth  ?  Does  treating  the  tooth 
clean  it?  If  so,  why  not  clean  the  tooth  entirely  by  treating?  If  not, 
is  it  not  paying  a  premium  for  carelessness  and  imperfect  work  to  advise 
continual  treating  ?  Will  not  the  operator  say  to  himself,  I  think  it  will 
do ;  we  will  try  anyhow? — and  peradventure  keep  trying,  at  the  patient's 
expense  and  to  the  injury  of  the  good  reputation  of  the  profession.  —  The 
Dental  Cosmos. 


DECIDUOUS  TEETH   FILLED    WITH    OXYPHOSPHATE. 


BY    J.    A.    ROBINSON,    D.    D.     S.,    JACKSON,    MICH. 


Some  two  years  ago  I  wrote  of  my  success  in  treating  children's  de- 
ciduous teeth  with  oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  over  exposed  pulps  that  had 
been  painful,  instead  of  extracting  them.  I  stated,  at  that  time,  that  I 
filled  the  entire  space  between  the  approximal  cavities  without  any  sepa- 
ration. I  want  to  report  the  practice  a  success,  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  expressed  by  many  good  operators  at  our  dental  meetings  about 
living  pulps  under  oxyphosphate  caps.  One  of  my  patients  was  a  little 
boy,  three  years  old,  with  every  tooth  decayed.  The  child  is  now  nearly 
seven  years  old,  and  some  of  the  teeth  have  been  filled  over  quite  a  num- 
ber of  times,  as  I  do  not  spend  much  time  in  preparing  the  cavities ; 
none  of  the  teeth  have  been  extracted,  and  they  have  not  troubled  him 
very  many  times  with  aching.  This  boy  is  a  delicate  little  fellow,  with 
countenance  as  white  as  white  paper,  and  teeth  to  correspond.  I  have 
observed,  every  time  a  filling  has  come  out,  that  the  cavity  was  lined 
with  a  leathery  substance  much  the  color  of  sole-leather,  and  sometimes 
as  dark  as  black  decay.  In  the  three  times  I  have  refilled  a  tooth  the 
pulp  was  alive,  but  the  pain  was  immediately  stopped  by  covering  it 
with  oxyphosphate,  mixed  with  carbolic  acid  first,  then  with  a  cap  of 
oxyphosphate  in  the  usual  way.  Last  week  I  refilled  the  two  lower 
molars,  and  on  examination  I  found  both  the  pulps  alive,  one  of  them 
bleeding,  though  they  had  been  capped  more  than  three  years.  The 
teeth  of  children  are  more  difficult  to  treat  than  teeth  of  adults. 
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For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  capping  exposed  pulp^,  in  all 
stages  of  inflammation,  with  very  gratifying  results;  more  so  than  by  de- 
stroying them  with  arsenic.  A  short  time  ago  I  had  nine  cases  in  my 
engagement  book  at  one  time  that  were  unfinished  for  want  of  time. 
The  best  practice  is  to  let  the  oxyphosphate  become  hard  and  solid  before 
filling,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent,  then  fill  the  cavity  in  sections;  first  fill 
at  the  cervical  wall,  in  proximate  cavities,  about  half  full  before  you 
remove  the  oxyphosphate  from  the  outcome,  then  cut  away  and  remove 
and  fill  and  finish.  If  the  cap  moves,  or  is  displaced,  the  dust  may  fall 
upon  the  pulp  and  create  inflammation.  Where  there  is  only  periosteal 
inflammation  bathe  in  chloroform,  and  your  patient  will  be  made  happy 
in  a  few  moments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  persons  run  away  from  their  dentist  as  often  as  is 
suggested  by  some  writers,  who  claim  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
pulps  die,  and  the  other  twenty-five  go  to  some  other  dentist ;  persons 
are  not  so  fond  of  paying  twice  for  the  same  operation,  where  the  dentist 
is  well  established  and  friendly  with  his  patients.  Who  is  to  decide 
whether  the  pulp  is  dead,  if  it  is  never  troublesome  ?  And  who  is  the 
gainer,  but  the  dentist  and  the  patient,  if  there  is  no  disturbance  after 
the  tooth  is  well  filled  ?  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  be  right  in  so 
small  a  case  that  covers  so  large  a  territory.  This  is  not  saying  that  the 
pulps  are  always  saved,  but  it  is  saying  that  the  practice  is  generally  suc- 
cessful and  far  in  advance  of  destroying  pulps  with  arsenic ;  first,  because 
it  saves  time,  and  second,  because  it  saves  pain  and  elevates  the  profes- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  community  and  is  more  in  harmony  with  con- 
servative practice.  Take  off"  all  occlusion  with  antagonizing  teeth,  if 
they  are  inflamed  ;  they  need  rest  as  much  as  persons  need  rest  when  ill. 
— Archives  of  Dentistry. 


THE    CAREFUL    FINISHING  OF  AMALGAM    FILLINGS. 


BY    GEORGE    F.   CHENEY,    D.   D.   S.,  ST.  JOHNSBURV,  VT. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Archives  of  Dentistry,  Dr.  Harrison,  of 
Cadiz,  Ohio,  reports  a  case  of  a  molar  tooth  extracted  by  him,  that  had 
been  filled  on  its  posterior  surface  with  amalgam,  where  the  amalgam  had 
been  forced  up  over  the  cervical  wall,  between  it  and  the  wisdom  tooth. 

This  filling  became  such  an  irritant  to  the  surrounding  tissues  that 
absorption  advanced  rapidly  ;  and  when  operated  upon  by  him,  the  wisdom 
tooth  was  destroyed,  all  the  process  gone,  and  a  portion  of  the  palate 
bone  considerably  absorbed,  as  well  as  much  injury  done  to  the  adjacent 
first  molar. 
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This  case,  of  course,  was  mere  carelessness,  and  calls  to  mind  a  similar 
case  in  my  own  practice,  although  not  so  extensive. 

A  lady  came  in  asking  for  an  examination  of  a  tooth  that  was  troubling 
her.  Examination  revealed  pus  oozing  from  between  an  upper  first 
and  second  molar,  and  by  probing,  it  was  found  that  a  mass  of  amalgam 
had  been  crowded  between  the  teeth  which  was  very  difficult  to  remove, 
and  upon  removal  proved  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  half  of  a  silver 
three  cent  piece.  I  cannot  account  for  room  for  so  much  to  be  crowded 
up  there  unless  a  pocket  had  been  previously  formed  by  food,  the  teeth 
being  quite  close. 

It  is  time  that  some  of  these  cases  should  be  brought  up  to  warn  us 
against  such  unpardonable  carelessness.  In  nearly  every  mouth  we 
examine,  containing  amalgam  fillings,  we  see  evidences  of  careless- 
ness in  finishing;  the  gum  instead  of  being  healthy  is  of  a  bluish  color 
and  bleeds  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  upon  examination  we  very  often 
find  the  filhng  overlapping  the  cervical  edge  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch 
and  sometimes  more.  The  filling  itself,  in  such  cases,  is  enough  of  an 
irritant  to  keep  the  gum  constantly  inflamed;  it  also  leaves  a  shoulder 
upon  which  filth  is  accumulated. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  the  finishing  of  amalgam  fillings.  I 
have  for  the  past  year  or  so  adjusted  the  rubber-dam  for  most  approximal 
fillings  of  amalgam,  and  I  find  enough  better  results  can  be  obtained  to 
justify  the  extra  labor. 

In  most  cases  the  dam  can.be  adjusted  without  ligatures,  by  cutting 
small  holes  and  soaping  the  rubber  on  the  under  side  and  putting  over 
four  or  five  teeth ;    this  makes  the  adjustment  of  the  dam  comparatively  easy. 

I  work  the  amalgam  into  the  cavity  with  bibulous  paper,  following 
Dr.  Bonwill's  instructions;  then  finish  with  burnishers  as  much  as  possible, 
and  with  a  piece  of  floss  silk  go  up  between  the  teeth,  forcing  the  surplus 
amalgam  up  against  the  dam.  Clear  this  surplus  out  as  much  as  possible, 
and  taking  off  the  dam  will  remove  the  remainder.  I  then  dismiss  the 
patient  with  a  request  for  another  sitting.  I  finish  such  fillings  with 
sand-paper  disks  and  strips. 

When  I  cannot  make  this  second  engagement,  I  find  by  the  use  of  floss 
silk  between  the  teeth,  these  fillings  can  be  very  nicely  finished  without 
leaving  an  overlapping  mass  at  the  cervical  edge  or  between  the  teeth. 

I  have  also  found  a  nicely  adjusted  matrix  of  very  great  service  and 
almost  indispensable  in  some  cases. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  so-called  cases  of  ptyalism  are  caused 
by  carelessness  of  the  operator  and  not  by  the  amalgam. 

Furthermore,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  carefully  inserted  and  highly  finished 
imalgam  filling  will  preserve    teeth  as  well,  and  cause  as   little  inflam- 
mation of  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  any  other. — The   Ohio  Journal  of 
Dental  Science. 
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THE    MEDICAL   ALARMISTS. 


This  is  truly  an  age  of  iconoclasm.  A  cold-blooded  scientist  now 
comes  forward  to  say  that  the  old  oaken  bucket,  celebrated  in  song  and 
story,  is  simply  an  iron-bound  death  dealer,  a  condensed  mass  of  nitro- 
genous and  phosphatic  filthiness,  and  the  home  of  the  microbe  and 
bacterium.  Something  must  be  done  to  restrain  the  medical  alarmist. 
If  he  is  allowed  to  continue  his  ramj)ant  course,  it  will  not  be  long  ere 
the  world  will  be  a  vast  bedlam.  We  shall  all  go  mad.  Our  water,  our 
whisky,  our  milk,  our  clothes,  and  even  our  money  have  come  under  his 
ban,  and  here  comes  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  with  airy  fancies  as  to  the 
bacilli  of  hatred,  covetousness,  and  lust,  respectively  resj)onsible  for 
murder,  theft,  and  adultery.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  that  financial 
constipation  is  due  to  some  specific  form  of  microbe.  If  we  had  any- 
thing, we  should  be  glad  to  devote  one-half  of  it  to  research  in  this 
direction.  Oh  !  for  just  one  good  square  whack  at  the  financial-constipa- 
tion microbe. 

We  have  been  hoping  that  our  books  would  be  spared.  But  no. 
The  medical  alarmist-fiend  knows  no  mercy.  He  points  his  ghoulish 
finger  at  them,  and  prates  of  circulating  libraries  as  wholesale  dis- 
seminators of  disease.  According  to  this  view,  the  sensational  novel, 
after  passing  through  a  few  hands,  is  contrived  a  double  debt  to  ]xiy 
— to  infect  the  body,  besides  demoralizing  the  intelligence.  Happily, 
however,  these  fears  seem  to  be  exaggerated.  The  Dresden  munici- 
pal authorities  have  just  caused  some  experiments  to  be  made,  the 
result  of  which  gives  ground  for  hope.  In  the  first  i)lace,  the  dust  from 
the  leaves  and  covers  of  certain  well-thumbed  volumes  from  the  town 
library  was  ''sown  in  nutrient  media  and  cultures  reared."  Here  we 
may  remark  that  "culture"  has  often  before  now  been  derived  from 
books,  but  not  this  sort  of  "  culture."  Anyway,  the  result  was  eminently 
favorable — no  microbes  were  found  and  the  dust  was  in  fact  dust,  and 
nothing  more.  Then,  however,  a  fiirther  trial  was  instituted.  The 
dirtiest  leaves  in  the  books  were  first  rubbed  with  a  dry  finger,  then  with 
a  wet.  Scarcely  any  microbes  were  found  on  the  dry  digit,  but  ])lenty 
on  the  damp;  but  even  they  were  of  non-infectious  order.  So  far  as 
these  experiments  go,  therefore,  the  character  of  our  books  is  practically 
cleared.  Nevertheless,  any  one  who  may  still  have  qualms  upon  the  sub- 
ject may  set  them  at  rest,  and  the  microbes  too,  in  the  following  manner : 
Soak  your  books  for  two  days  in  spirits  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  car- 
bolic acid.  All  the  bacilli  will  be  destroyed,  while  the  volumes  will  not 
be  damaged.  So,  at  least,  declares  the  authority  from  which  we  have 
borrowed  the  foregoing  particulars,  but  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the 
owners  of  books  continue  to  prefer  the  disease  to  the  remedy.     In  fact. 
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the  presence  of  microbes  in  books  may,  after  all,  be  a  blessing  and  not  a 
bane,  for  it  may  cause  those  persons  who  wet  their  fingers  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  volume  to  discontinue  the  practice. — 
New  York  Medical  Classics. 


WHAT   WILL   '89   BRING   US? 


BY    W.    H.    WHITSLAR,    D.     D.    S.,    M.    D.,    YOUNGSTOWN,    O. 


The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  to  the  dental  profession.  New 
inventions  have  been  made  and  many  devices  assist  in  labor-saving,  be- 
sides the  benefits  that  our  patients  derive  from  them.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  enumeration  of  all  of  these,  or  any  of  them  for  that  matter, 
for  the  reading  and  thinking  dentist  knows  what  they  are. 

Now  to  our  subject  proper,  for  whilst  it  has  already  been  said  that  new 
inventions  have  been  made,  yet  contentment  is  ofttimes  given  by  the  reit- 
eration of  that  trite  saying,  "  There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and 
it  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  old  stubborn  facts,  rough  shod  as  they 
may  be,  that  are  now  to  be  offered  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  year. 

We  read  in  our  journals  advice  given  by  some  gray-haired  veteran  in 
our  ranks,  to  us  younger  men,  how  to  increase  our  practice,  but  let  me 
tell  you  what  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  am  sure  (though  this  is 
written  for  my  younger  friends)  that  many  older  ones  might  retain  a  per- 
centage of  practice  that  is  slipping  away  as  age  increases. 

The  first  and  often  most  important  duty  we  have  to  perform  in  oper- 
ating upon  teeth  is  to  clean  them. 

I  know  this  is  a  time-worn  subject,  and  it  is  sometimes  as  disagreeable 
to  read  so  much  about  it  as  it  is  to  do  the  work,  but  yet,  a  little  ''  punch- 
ing up  "  occasionally  will  not  hurt  any  of  us. 

Why  do  we  clean  teeth  ? 

First,  simply  to  make  them  clean,  and  hence  because  they  are  clean,  it 
is  evident  a  priori  that  decay  will  not  take  place  so  readily. 

Second,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  to  increase  our  practice  in  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

I  have  seen  beautiful  fillings  inserted  into  dirty  teeth,  and  the  person, 
or  persons,  allowed  to  depart  with  them  in  that  condition.  It  was  as- 
tounding !  And  not  only  because  of  the  looks,  but  the  safety  of  the 
feeth  are  endangered  even  though  the  fillings  were  just  completed. 

Pride  alone  should  spur  every  one  to  be  artistic  and  have  his  operations 
completed  so  that  they  will  do  well  and  look  well.  A  handsome,  well 
made  filling  looks  better  in  a  clean  tooth  and  is  worth  in  money  far  more 
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than  one  in  a  dirty  tooth,  'lake  a  good  amount  of  pride  in  cleaning 
teeth  and  the  patients  will  exercise  more  care  when  thev  do  it  for  them- 
selves. You  say,  '' Oh,  I  haven't  time  to  clean  teeth ;"  clean  the  ones 
you  fill,  if  no  others,  but  do  all  you  can  before  the  patient  gets  out  of 
your  chair,  and  it  is  certain  that  your  work  will  be  better  appreciated  and 
better  paid  for.  It  is  not  my  jnirpose  to  tell  how  to  clean  teeth  when 
such  admirable  articles  on  that  topic  can  l)e  read  in  the  American  System 
of  Dentistry,  under  the  heads,  **  Calcareous  Deposits  on  the  Teeth,"  by 
Prof.  A.  W.  Harlan,  and  ''  Hygienic  Care  of  the  Teeth,"  by  Dr.  Louis 
Jack. 

Read  them,  do  as  instructed,  increase  your  jjractice  thereby,  make 
more  money,  which  every  young  man  wants  and  needs,  and  '89  will  make 
you  a  better  dentist.  —  Oliio  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 


THE    PATENT   QUESTION. 


In  an  address  entitled,  ''Ethics  in  Material  and  Methods,"  by 
Horatio  C.  Meriam,  D.  M.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University  Den- 
tal School,   the  following  passage  occurs  : 

"To  sell  an  invention  so  that  it  is  withheld  from  the  profession, 
should  be  a  matter  for  impeachment  as  well  as  the  more  vulgar  offence 
of  parading  one's  virtues  in  the  public  prints.  For  to  do  so  is  to 
deny  all  the  claims  of  jjrofessional  brotherhood  and  society  obligations." 

To  assume  that  a  dentist  who,  by  skill,  study,  industry  and  patience, 
invents  a  device  of  intrinsic  value  and  importance  to  the  profession, 
should  share  only  the  benefit  arising  from  its  use  in  his  own  practice, 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  his  invention,  it  would  seem,  is  to  endorse 
communism  of  the  most  radical  tyi)e.  The  product  of  a  man's  brain 
is  as  much  his  property  as  money  earned  by  labor  of  his  hands;  yet, 
according  to  Dr.  Meriam  and  .some  other  fastidious  but  well-meaning 
members  of  our  profession,  if  this  product  happens  to  be  an  invention 
of  value  to  dentists,  and  the  inventor  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  a 
D.  D.  S.,  he  deserves  "impeachment"  if  he  does  not  apportion  it  to 
the  "brotherhood"   upon   the  share-and-share-alike  principle! 

Supposing,  Dr.  Meriam,  that  the  patent  is  the  property  of  a  poor 
man — a  chronic  affliction,  you  know,  with  inventors  generally  —  who 
had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  study  and  costly  experiments 
to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  that  he  had  a  large  family  depending 
upon  him  for  support,  and  that  age  and  physical  infirmities  were 
creeping  rapidly  upon  him.  what  then?  Why,  according  to  the  code 
you    endorse,    the    demand  a    "professional    brotherhood"    have    upon 
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him  are  paramount  to  the  claims  of  his  family,  and  that  he  must  sign 
over  to  them  a  quit-claim  deed  to  his  property,  and  eat,  with  his  wife, 
bread  without  butter  on  it,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  as  a  righteous 
punishment  for  his  invention  ! 

Now,  we  do  not  believe  any  code  should  be  considered  binding 
that  interferes  with  personal  liberty  and  individual  rights.  The 
man  who,  by  his  superior  skill  and  scientific  knowledge,  makes  improve- 
ments, is  a  benefactor  to  the  race ;  and  he  has  an  unquestionable  right 
to  benefit  by  his  inventions.  We  have  out-lived  the  narrow-minded 
bigots  of  the  puritanical  era.  —  The  Practical  Dentist. 


COMBINATION   OF   PLASTER-OF-PARIS   AND   MODEL- 
LING COMPOUND  FOR  TAKING   IMPRESSIONS. 


BY    LEVITT    E.    CUSTER,  D.    D.    S. ,    DAYTON,    O. 


Plaster-of-paris  has  long  been  regarded  the  best  material  for  taking 
impressions.  By  its  perfect  plasticity  the  soft  tissues  may  be  taken  in 
their  normal  position,  as  also  may  be  obtained  the  sharpest  outlines. 
After  crystallization,  if  it  cannot  be  removed  as  a  whole,  by  its  definite 
fraction  the  broken  parts  may  be  properly  adjusted.  Where  a  perfect  re- 
production, and  especially  of  the  soft  tissues,  is  desired,  plaster-of-paris  is 
preeminently  the  best  material  at  our  command.  But  even  this  is  not 
without  objections.  In  cases  where  there  are  teeth  remaining  which  stand 
at  different  angles  or  which  have  large  crowns  and  small  necks  which  are 
often  exposed  by  recession  of  the  gums,  plaster-of-paris  does  not  answer 
as  well  as  some  other  materials  used  for  that  purpose. 

Modelling  composition  may  be  classed  next  to  plaster-of-paris  as  an 
impression  material.  Fortunately  it  has  qualities  which  indicate  its  use 
where  plaster-of-paris  is  wanting.  Teeth  standing  at  different  angles  or 
with  large  crowns  and  small  necks  are  taken  best  with  modelling  com- 
position. 

Now  if  we  could  make  a  combination  of  these  two  materials  in  obtain- 
ing an  impression  in  such  a  manner  that  only  the  best  qualities  of  each 
would  be  used,  we  would  obtain  much  better  results  than  by  the  universal 
use  of  any  one  material ;  therefore  I  have  a  method  to  present  which  I 
have  been  using  for  some  time  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  It  is 
especially  applicable  in  partial  upper  cases. 

With  a  spatula  made  of  a  material  which  can  easily  be  bent  in  any 
shape,  as  of  block  tin  or  impression  tray  material,  plaster-of-paris  of  the 
usual  consistence  for  impressions  is  carried  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
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there  spread  iii)on  the  mucous  membrane  as  tar  back  as  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  plate  ;  more  plaster  is  added  to  this  until  it  is  even  full  down 
to  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The  lower  surAice  is  to  be  roughened  for  a 
purpose  which  will  appear  further  on.  Water  for  modelling  compound 
being  heated,  in  the  meantime,  the  impression  tray  is  filled  with  one-half 
the  usual  amount  of  the  composition  and  placed  in  position  against  the 
teeth  and  plaster  core  which  by  tliis  time  has  become  hard.  When 
cooled,  remove  and  varnish  both  parts.  When  the  varnish  is  dry,  oil  the 
plaster  core  only,  as  modelling  composition  sei)arates  more  nicely  when 
varnished  than  when  oiled.  From  this  procure  the  cast  in  the  usual  way. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  procedure  are,  first,  the  plaster  and  model- 
ling composition  are  each  manipulated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  best 
qualities  only  are  used  ;  second,  the  plaster  being  placed  in  position 
against  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  softest  state  is  allowed  to  harden  with- 
out any  pressure  as  is  required  when  using  a  tray;  and  third,  the  plaster 
is  completely  under  control,  and  is  allowed  to  extend  no  farther  bat  k 
than  is  necessary,  so  that  gagging  is  largely  prevented.  —  Ohio  Journal  of 
Dental  Science. 


STANLEY  AS  A  DENTIST. 


At  a  moment  when  the  anxious  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
is  fixed  on  that  part  of  Africa  which  so  mysteriously  hides  the  fate  of  one 
of  the  greatest  pioneers  of  modern  times,  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
lost  hero,  since  it  immediately  concerns  our  profession,  may  be  found  in- 
teresting. 

During  the  period  of  Stanley's  sojourn  in  Brussels,  and  where  at  that 
time  I  was  practicing,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  consulted  professionally 
by  the  great  explorer.  Stanley,  who  as  a  rule  is  very  reticent,  would  oc- 
casionally give  me  a  few  word  pictures  of  life  in  the  centre  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  The  rapt  attention  with  which  I  listened  to  every  word 
which  fell  from  the  great  man's  lips  can  well  be  imagined.  Among  other 
things  he  told  me  that  he  also  was  a  dentist,  but  that  his  practice  ex- 
tended only  to  the  extraction  of  teeth.  A  set  of  forceps  always  formed 
part  of  his  baggage.  The  extraction  of  a  tooth  was  a  great  event  in  a 
native  village,  the  inhabitants  turning  out  and  assembling  in  large  num- 
bers in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  wonderful  white  medicine  man,  to  witness 
what  to  them  was  almost  a  miracle.  Stanley,  who  knew  the  value  of 
'•'  effect  "  upon  the  natives,  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  impress- 
ing them  with  the  greatness  of  the  white  man,  encouraged  this  curiosity, 
and  with  laudable  intention  gave  himself  a  certain  amount  of  airs,  which 
increased    the    solemn    gravity  of   the    situation.     The  critical    moment 
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arrived,  the  chattering  of  the  negroes  would  cease,  and  the  rolling  white 
eyes  would  be  concentrated  on  the  movements  of  the  operator  and  on 
the  victim.  The  operation  over,  the  offending  member  would  be 
eagerly  examined  amid  much  gesticulation  and  delighted  exclamations  of 
astonishment. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  ''  that  your  patient  was  usually  grateful,  and  that 
his  gratitude  took  some  tangible  form  ?  " 

''No,"  replied  Stanley,  slowly;  ''not  often.  They  have  nothing  to 
bring.  A  young  fowl,  some  bananas,  or  a  few  edible  roots  they  some- 
times brought  me;  but  they  are  very  poor." 

Thereupon  the  conversation  would  cease,  and  that  far-away  look,  as  of 
a  man  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  grandeurs  of  nature,  would  come 
into  his  eyes.  His  mind  was  evidently  far  distant.  He  was  in  a  reverie, 
which  even  the  whirring  of  the  burring  engine  or  the  percussions  of  the 
automatic  mallet  did  not  seem  to  disturb. — Edward  Ayton,  L.  D.  S.,  in 
The  Dental  Record. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  A  TOOTH, 


A  gay  bachelor,  well  known  in  society  here,  has,  according  to  gossip, 
just  lost  one  of  his  front  teeth  under  most  peculiar  circumstances.  Whilst 
sauntering  up  Fifth  avenue  the  other  day,  coming  from  Washington 
Square,  he  was  attracted  by  the  singularly  piquante  style  of  beauty  of  a 
lady  walking  just  ahead  of  him.  Having  accosted  her  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  his  kind,  he  quickly  found  out  that  shyness  was  not  numbered 
among  her  other  engaging  qualities,  and  after  a  short  colloquy  he  was 
allowed  to  put  the  fair  one  into  a  coupe  and  drive  her  to  her  residence, 
the  address  of  which  she  blushingly  confided  to  him.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  just  as  the  situation  was  becoming,  to  say  the  least,  interesting,  the 
little  woman  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay.  "  Heavens,  my  husband  !  "  She 
spoke  too  late,  for  the  man  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  so  grievously 
outraged  was  already  at  the  door.  The  bachelor,  seeing  no  means  of 
escape,  prepared  to  stand  his  ground  in  the  brazen  way  which  has  served 
him  so  well  on  many  similar  occasions.  But  the  master  of  the  house, 
without  appearing  to  take  any  notice  of  his  attitude,  entered,  bowed 
courteously,  and  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  very  lucky  for  you,  my  dear  sir,  that 
I  missed  my 'train,  for  I  can  see  that  you  require  my  services;  please  sit 
down  here,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  cumbrous  looking  arm  chair  standing 
in  front  of  a  bay-window.  The  intruder  was  about  to  ask  for  an  explan- 
ation when  an  imploring  glance  from  "  madame  "  induced  him  to  accept 
the  proffered  seat  without  further  hesitation.  Alas  !  had  he  but  known 
what  awaited  him  !     Three  seconds   sufficed    to  enlighten    him    on    the 
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subject,  for  when  he  felt  a  cold  steel  instrument  in  unpleasant  contact  with 
his  upper  jaw  he  realized  too  late  that  he  was  the  prey  of  an  infuriated 
and  rightly  offended  dentist.  However,  the  latter  gave  him  n<j  time  for 
protest,  but  carefully  extracted  one  of  his  beautiful  front  teeth,  and  deli- 
cately handing  it  to  his  victim,  exclaimed,  with  a  bow,  '*  It  will  only  cost 
you  ^100;  had  I  come  in  ten  minutes  later  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  charge  you  $1,000."  Se  none  vero — the  proverb  is  a  trifle  mustv. — 
Town  Topics. 


THE    DENTIST    HBISELF. 

The  appearance  of  the  operator  and  his  treatment  of  the  patient,  are 
very  important,  and  largely  promote  or  hinder  his  success. 

Remember,  that  ''Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  "  Cleanline.ss  is 
next  to  Godliness." 

Be  master  of  yourself.  Control  the  temper  under  all  circumstances. 
Be  kind  and  sympathetic  but  firm  and  self-respecting,  dignified  but  not 
distant,  and  tolerant  of  human  weakness — both  mental  and  physical. 

The  operating  room  should  be  neat,  orderly,  well  lighted  and  airy. 

The  north  gives  the  steadiest  and  clearest  light,  the  southerly  aspect  is 
the  most  healthful,  while  the  western  sky  affords  the  longest  day. 

When  operating  by  direct  sunlight,  a  white  Holland  shade  will  so 
soften  the  light  as  to  make  it  agreeable,  and  yet  it  remains  effective.  If 
the  shade  be  placed  outside  the  window,  it  affords  circulation  of  air  be- 
tween it  and  the  window,  and  thus  keeps  the  heat  from  the  room.  A 
white  awning  serves  the  same  purpose,  but  shuts  out  more  light. 

The  operating  case  should  be  conveniently  placed  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  of  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  instruments,  each  instrument 
or  class  of  instruments  in  its  place. 

Every  instrument  should  be  kept  clean,  free  from  rust  and  well  polished. 

Observe  scrupulous  cleanliness  about  the  spittoon  ;  wash  frequently, 
deodorize  and  disinfect.  A  weak  solution  sulphate  of  copper  is  an  inex- 
pensive and  effective  disinfectant.  Other  excellent  disinfectants  are 
Piatt's  chlorides  or  permanganate  of  potash. 

Give  careful  attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  especially  the  hands. 
Wash  them  frequently,  using  the  best  toilet  soap.  Keep  the  nails  pared 
short  and  scraped  clean.  When  a  grimy,  rough  or  chaj)ped  condition  of 
the  hands  obtains,  give  them  a  thorough  washing  in  soft  water,  with  the 
free  use  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  partially  dry  the  hands  and  apply 
glycerine  and  rose-water,  rubbing  well  ;  then  rinse  in  clear,  cold  water, 
and  wipe  dry.  This  leaves  the  hands  perfectly  clean  and  soft,  and  pro- 
motes healing. — Fillehroivn' s  Operative  Dentistry. 
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DENTISTICALS    IN    FORMER   TIMES. 


[From  Stockton's  Dental  Intelligencer,  1845-46.] 

For  the  following  curious  extracts,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Purland,  of 
Mortimer  street,  Cavendish  square,  who  has  been,  for  many  years,  engaged 
in  collecting  and  arranging,  chronologically,  every  fact  relating  to  the 
Dental  Profession ;  these  he  has  had  bound,  and  forwarded  the  volume  to 
our  office  for  inspection. 

At  the  Chyrurgeon^ s  Arms,  in  Searl  Street,  by  Lincoln 's-Inn  Back  Gate, 
near  Great  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  liveth  Thos.  Fern,  Chyrurgeon,  being 
lately  removed  from  his  house  at  Clement's-Inn  Back  Gate,  Clare  Market, 
who  hath  an  excellent  Secret,  which  in  one  hour's  time  Cureth  the  Tooth- 
ach,  without  drawing,  and  prevents  ever  returning,  as  many  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  several  hundreds  of  others  in  this  city  and 
suburbs,  for  several  years  last  past,  have  found  by  experience.  He  is  the 
Author  of  the  Medicine,  and  to  prevent  its  being  counterfeited,  disposeth 
of  none  but  what  he  applieth- himself. — Post  Boy,  i'/02. 

Jonathan  Powel,  aged  about  34  years,  pretty  tall,  and  thin,  having  a 
long  visage,  a  broad  forehead,  small  Leggs,  dark  brown  Hair,  a  reddish 
Beard,  a  medley-colored  close  Coat ; — He  is  something  of  a  Scholar,  his 
upper  Teeth  before  being  double,  he  talks  as  if  he  had  something  in  his 
mouth.  He  is  something  distempered  in  his  mind,  went  from  his  Father's 
House  in  Uffingrove,  near  Faringdon,  Berks,  November  2,  1701.  Who- 
soever shall  give  good  assurance  of  him  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Hosier,  at  the 
White  Lyon,  against  the  Temple,  London,  or  to  his  Father,  Mr.  Will. 
Powell,  living  in  Uffington,  aforesaid,  that  it  is  he,  and  is  alive,  (though 
perhaps  he  change  his  name),  at  any  time  before  November  ist,  1702, 
shall  have  10  Guineas  reward. — Post  Man,  1^02. 

A  most  effectual  Tincture  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  which  restores  de- 
cayed Gums,  preserves  and  keeps  the  Teeth  from  rotting,  and  secures  from 
ever  having  the  Tooth-ach  ;  gives  ease  in  the  most  violent  Fits  of  that  Pain, 
and  procures  a  pleasant  Breath  where  it  is  wanting,  saves  the  Pallet  and 
Glands  about  the  Throat  from  Tumors,  Swellings,  and  Inflammations, 
and  is  most  excellent  in  Colds,  and  clears  the  voice,  if  taken  inwardly, 
as  is  directed.  Sold  in  is.  bottles,  by  Mr.  Rich.  Pain,  at  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  in  Pope's-head  Alley  in  Cornhil,  and  no  where  else,  with  direc- 
tions to  use  it ;  where  is  also  an  excellent  Balsam  for  the  Piles. — Post 
Man,  170S' 

Mr.  Pilleau,  French  Silver  Smith,  is  removed  from  Cecil-Court  to 
St.  Martin's-lane,  at  the  two  Wisted  Posts  over  against  the  two  black 
Posts  Tavern,  where  he  continueth  to  make  and  set  Artificial  Teeth, 
with  the  utmost  nicety ;  he  cleanseth  likewise  Natural  Teeth. — Post 
Man,  lyo^. 
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The  Delightful  Chymical  Liquor,  for  the  Breath,  Teeth,  and  Gums, 
which  in  a  moment  makes  the  most  Nauseous  Breath  smell  delicately  Fine 
and  Charming,  and  in  very  little  time  infiillibly  cures  it,  so  that  an 
Offensive  Breath  will  not  return  :  it  certainly  makes  the  blackest  and 
most  foul  Teeth  perfectly  White,  Clean,  and  Beautiful  to  a  Miracle: 
Cures  the  Scurvy  in  the  Gums,  though  never  so  inveterate,  making  the 
Flesh  grow  again  when  almost  Eaten  away,  and  infallibly  fastens  loose 
Teeth  to  Admiration,  even  in  Old  People,  who  too  often  falsely  think 
their  Age  to  be  the  occasion  :  In  short,  for  delightfully  Perfuming,  and 
quickly  Curing  an  Ill-Scented  Breath,  for  presently  making  the  blackest 
Teeth  most  excellently  White,  certainly  fixing  them  when  Loose,  effectu- 
ally preserving  them  from  Rotting  or  Decaying,  and  assuredly  Curing 
the  Scurvy  in  the  Gums,  it  has  not  its  Equal  in  the  Universe,  as  Abundance 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  throughout  the  Kingdom  have  Experienced. 
Is  sold  at  Mr.  Payn's,  a  Toy  Shop,  at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-Yard,  near  Cheapside,  at  2s.  6d.  a  Bottle,  with  Directions. — 
Spectator,  1112. 

/,  Richa7'd  Cox,  at  the  sign  of  Westminster  Hall,  in  Duning's-Alley, 
without  Bishopsgate,  having  a  child  14  months  old,  so  wasted  away  and 
brought  low  with  sickness,  and  hard  breeding,  and  cutting  of  its  teeth, 
that  the  biggest  part  of  his  arm  was  very  little  bigger  than  one's  thumb, 
and  also  had  a  large  sore  place  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  which  continually 
wasted  him  away.  We  carried  him  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
several  other  Doctors,  but  could  get  no  cure  ;  at  last,  being  advised  to 
send  for  the  Anodyne  Necklace  for  Children's  Teeth,  which  Dr.  Chamber- 
lin  has  recommended  to  the  World,  up  one  pair  of  Stairs,  at  the  sign  of 
this  Necklace,  without  Temple  Bar.  We  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  he 
has  now  worn  it  for  some  time,  by  which  he  is  perfectly  recovered,  and  is 
a  lusty  fine  child,  and  can  now  go  alone.  The  truth  of  which  will  be 
attested  by  several  at  my  Dwelling  house  above-mentioned. 

Dec.  7,  1717. — Post  Boy.  Rich.ard  Cox. 

The  Incomparable  Pulvil,  which  effectually  cures  the  Scurvy  in  the  Gums, 
keeps  hollow  Teeth  from  aching,  rotten  Teeth  from  stinking,  or  retaining 
any  ill  smell,  fastens  loose  Teeth,  and  makes  them  very  white,  and  both 
hardens  the  Gums  and  preserves  them  from  wasting,  by  rubbing  them  with 
the  Finger,  which  is  better  than  a  brush,  pr.  i2d.  per  Box,  at  the  Black 
Boy,  over  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street. — April  22,  1J04. 

A  highly  esteein  d  Stiptic  to  fasten  loose  Teeth,  be  they  Rotten  or  Sound, 
in  Old  or  Young,  which  fixes  them  in  the  Alviolus  and  in  their  Sockets, 
like  Nails  in  a  Board,  causing  also  the  loose  and  flaccid  Gums  to  grow 
fast  to  the  teeth,  whereby  both  are  preserved  continually  to  Admiration. 
Numbers  of  people  have  experienced  it,  and  praised  it  to  the  Skies,  after 
a  vain  trial  of  40  other  things.     In  a  word,  if  it  answer  not  expectation. 
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or  if  anything  on  earth  can  excel  it,  your  Money  shall  be  returned.  Price 
IS.  the  bottle.  Sold  by  Mrs.  Haws,  Perfumer,  in  the  Narrow  Westgate, 
or  Entrance  into  the  West  Walk  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  at  the  7 
Stars  Toy  Shop,  under  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street. — Post  Boy, 
May  30,  17 18. 

Gamaliel  Voice  in  Whalebone  Court,  at  the  lower  end  of  Bartholomew 
Lane,  Lothbury,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  setteth  in  Artificial  teeth  in 
the  most  exact  manner,  which,  are  so  fitted  and  set  in,  that  they  may  be 
taken  out  and  put  in  again  by  the  persons  themselves,  and  are  not  to  be 
discerned  from  the  Natural ;  they  not  only  preserve  the  speech,  but  also 
preserve  the  teeth  next  to  them  from  loosening  or  falling  out,  but  those 
who  have  Stumps  to  set  them  on,  may,  with  the  greatest  security,  depend 
upon  it,  that  they  will  answer  the  Ends  of  Natural  teeth. 

N.  B. — Those  that  are  at  a  distance,  and  have  not  opportunity  of  com- 
ing to  town,  may  be  furnished  with  any  number  that  are  quite  out  in 
Front,  if  the  next  be  fast;  this  must  be  done  by  sending  a  pattern,  which 
he  will  direct  'em  to  do  if  they  please  to  send  a  Letter  to  him,  paying  the 
Carriage  by  post  or  otherwise. — Fox' s  Weekly  Journal,  January  4,  1728. 


IMMEDIATE    ROOT-FILLING. 


BY    GEORGE    L.    PARMELE,    HARTFORD,    CONN. 


H.  C.  H.,  in  Archives  of  Dentistry  for  February,  declares  immediate 
root-filling  a  failure  because  one  case  he  has  just  seen  was.  Because  one 
sees  a  swallow,  he  must  not  declare  that  summer  has  come,  and  I  object 
to  H.  C.  H.  crying  aloud  that  immediate  root-filling  is  a  failure,  because 
he  has  just  seen  an  unsuccessful  case,  and  when  that  case  might  have  had 
just  as  disastrous  an  ending  though  the  pulp  cavities  had  been  treated 
for  months. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  immediate  root-fillings,  only  occasionally 
in  selected  cases,  and  I  think  we  should  be  cautious  how  we  permanently 
stop  root  canals  before  giving  them  a  fair  trial,  and  even  then  we  shall 
often  meet  with  discouraging  results. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Riggs,  at  a  dental  meeting  where  the  subject  for 
discussion  was  "  Devitalized  pulps,"  was  requested  to  give  his  views  upon 
the  subject.  He  rose  in  his  peculiar,  solemn  manner,  addressed  the 
convention  as  follows:  "  Damn  the  dead  teeth,"  and  sat  down.  Many 
of  us,  no  doubt,  have  often  felt  as  though  we  could  honestly  say,  amen  ! 

Be  cautious,  therefore,  in  two  things  : 

First —  Permanently  and  hastily  stopping  pulp  cavities. 

Second —  Emphatically  pronouncing  a  thing  a  failure  because  in  one 
case  it  was. 
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There  is  one  other  caution  :  H.  C.  H.  suggests  this  —  1  don't,  unless 
modified,  (see  his  article)  —  that  young  men  learn  *' not  to  monkey 
with  ideas  gathered  at  dental  meetings."  Now  that  idea,  it  strikes  me, 
is  rather  hard  upon  the  dental  meetings.  I  had  always  supposed  that 
they  were  designed  for  one's  good,  but  if  one  must  never  "  monkey"  with 
ideas  there  gathered,  why  should  one  spend  time  and  money  to  attend, 
or  buy  journals  with  reports  of  their  proceedings?  I  think,  H.  C.  H., 
that  must  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  so  I  hope  the  young  j)ractitioner 
will  consider  it,  and  still  continue  to  gather  ideas  at  all  the  meetings  he 
can.  But  let  him  carefully  consider  well  all  the  "  i)ros  and  cons"  of 
those  ideas.  Let  him  think  them  all  over  again  for  himself,  and  ''  in- 
wardly digest "  them  before  their  final  and  cautious  adoption.  Remember, 
that   '■'■  fools  rush  in  where  angels  dare  not  tread." — Archives  of  Dcntistrx. 


THE   "ELECTRO -METALLIC    PLATE." 


The  gold  (?)  plates  made,  it  is  claimed,  by  a  new  process  of 
electrolysis,  and  which  are  attracting  much  attention  among  the 
profession,   I  fear  will  not  prove  a  success,   for  several  reasons. 

They  are  represented  to  be  gold,  and  while,  of  course,  it  is  not  denied 
that  they  are  composed  of  three  layers,  two  of  silver  and  one  of  gold, 
they  are  mostly  silver,  for  a  very  little  polishing  exposes  the  silver.  And 
the  fact  that  a  large  plate  of  this  material  costs  but  seven  dollars,  whereas 
if  the  same  plate  were  20-carat  gold  it  would  cost  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars, 
shows  conclusively  that  it  is  principally  silver. 

How  it  is  that  pure  gold  and  pure  silver  can  be  made  as  stiff  and 
unyielding  as  an  i8-carat  gold  plate  is  a  mystery  I  would  like  to  have 
solved.  Of  course,  an  alloyed  plate  cannot  be  made  by  electrolysis. 
Either  metal  alone  is  soft,  but  the  two  deposited  in  layers  is  rigid.  But 
if  this  same  plate  is  heated  red,  as  in  soldering,  it  loses  its  rigidity, 
consequently  teeth  and  clasps  cannot  be  soldered  to  it.  And  right  here 
is  where  there  is  going  to  be  trouble. 

Plates  are  liable  from  undue  strain  to  break,  and  these  plates  it  will  be 
found,  from  their  granular  structure,  will  break  more  readily  than  metal 
which  has  been  melted  and  rolled.  When  thus  broken  they  become 
worthless,  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  soldered  without  being  made 
soft  and  remaining  in  this  condition. 

It  makes  beautiful  work,  and  a  perfect  adaptation  to  the  mouth  is 
secured  ;  but  be  sure  you  are  not  giving  your  patients  a  gilded  silver 
plate  while  they  have  paid  for  gold,  and  a  plate  which  is  worthless  if 
ever  cracked. — Dr.  L.  G.  Haskell,  in  Itejns  of  Interest. 
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A  WAIL  FROM  THE  OPPRESSED  ! 


At  the  Union  Dental  Meeting  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  lo,  ii,  12 
and  13,  1888,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote  : 

Whereas,  Certain  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  dental  instruments 
and  materials  have  formed  a  combination  known  to  the  profession  as  the 
Dental  Trade  Association  ;  and. 

Whereas,  The  forming  of  any  such  combination  can  only  be  an 
obstacle,  retarding  progress  in  the  direction  of  scientific  investigation, 
improvement  and  higher  professional  attainment ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  forming  of  such  combinations  to  be  a 
reflection  on  the  scientific  and  professional  character  of  our  profession. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  all  members  of  said  combination  to  with- 
draw from  the  same,  and  we  pledge  them  our  hearty  interest  and  support. 

Voted  ujianimously,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  sent  to 
every  Dental  Journal  printed  in  the  English  language,  and  their  publica- 
tion requested. 

♦♦-• 

THEY  WANTED  TO  SEE  HIS  TEETH. 


The  Boston  Transcript  tells  an  amusing  story  about  the  artist  who 
accompanied  George  Kennan,  the  traveler,  in  Russia,  when  they  encoun- 
tered a  party  of  Tartars  who  seemed  very  curious  about  the  artist's 
picture.  As  the  Tartars  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  the  artist  thought  it 
best  to  be  amiable,  and  smiled  a  broad  and  propitiatory  smile  upon  the 
party  j  whereupon  the  entire  party  smiled  broadly  in  return  and  showed 
great  interest  in  him.  He  smiled  again,  and  more  broadly  still;  where- 
upon the  Tartars  came  around  in  front  of  him  and  began  to  go  through 
the  most  extraordinary  antics,  laughing  still.  The  artist  gathered  some- 
what that  he  too  was  expected  to  laugh,  and  proceeded  to  gratify  their 
evident  wish.  The  more  he  laughed  the  more  they  laughed,  and  several 
big  Tartars  came  around  in  front  of  him  and  lay  down  on  the  ground, 
rolling  and  tumbling.  The  artist  laughed  until  his  jaws  almost  cracked. 
The  thing  finally  became  a  little  alarming,  and,  calling  his  factotum  and 
interpreter,  the  artist  bade  him  find  out  from  the  head  man  of  the  Tartar 
party  what  these  extraordinary  antics  were  all  about.  ''  His  excellency," 
said  the  Tartar,  in  explanation,  ''smiled  upon  us,  and  showed  us  some- 
thing which  we  never  saw  before — teeth  made  partly  of  gold.  And  as 
the  men  of  my  tribe  saw  that  his  golden  teeth  were  only  to  be  seen  when 
he  laughed,  they  took  all  possible  ways  to  make  him  laugh,  and  when 
they  rolled  on  the  ground  before  him  it  was  only  the  better  to  see  into 
his  mouth  and  behold  the  golden  teeth." 
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AN    HOUR    OF   TRIAL. 


His  arm  was  round  my  shoulder  laid,   , 
He  pressed  my  head  against  his  breast ; 

I  sighed,  but  not  a  word  was  said, 
I  felt  his  heart  beat  through  his  vest. 

The  winds  of  May  blew  sweet  without, 
I  thought  of  bairns  at  home  so  fair, 

And  good  man,   too,  wond'ring,  no  doubt, 
(The  hour  grew  late)  I  was  iiot  tliere. 

His  fingers  warm  upon  my  cheek, 

Still  toward  his  eyes  compelled  my  face. 

I  only  felt;  I  could  not  speak, 

Fast  fettered  in  that  close  embrace. 

Pain  racked,  sore  tried,  1  fain  would  flee. 
His  voice  my  futile  struggle  stilled; 

'*  Madam,  a  little  patience.     See!" 

I  rise,  I  smile.     My  front  tooth's  filled. 


Chicago  Inter-  Ocean. 


LEGAL   STATUS    OF   THE   TITLE  D.  D.  S. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  the  past  summer  as  to  the  legal 
status  of  the  title  D.  D.  S.  A  few  years  since,  I  was  drawn  as  a  juror, 
and  I  claimed  exemption  as  a  surgeon.  Judge  McArthur  refused  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  employed  a  good  lawyer  and  appealed  from  his  decision.  It 
was  carried  to  the  court  in  general  term  and  I  was  sustained,  and  no 
name  of  a  regular  graduate  of  a  dental  college  has  since  been  placed  in 
the  jury  box.  I  put  in  evidence  the  case  of  Wm.  H.  Seward,  while  Sec- 
retary of  State.  On  the  night  of  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Seward  was  attacked  by  a  would-be  assassin  and  had  his  jaw  severely  injured. 
The  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  sent  for  Dr.  Gunning,  of  New 
York,  and  placed  Mr.  Seward  under  his  care,  who  successfully  treated 
the  case.  Dr.  Gunning  was  not  an  M.  D.,  but  a  graduate  of  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

The  title  of  D.  D.  S.  is  equal,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  M.  D.,  as  an  oral 
surgeon,  and  very  justly  so  if  he  has  been  properly  taught  in  a  reputable 
dental  college,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  our  Chicago  brethren  have  been  con- 
verted to  this  doctrine. — H.  B.  Noble,  Washington,  D  C,  in  Archives 
of  Dentistry. 
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DENTAL   COLLEGES. 


DENTAL    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    TENNESSEE. 

Graduates  from  above  named  University,  February  26,  1889,  J.  Y. 
Crawford,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  Dental  Department : 

Charles  H.  Alexander,  Tenn.  ;  Twigs  R.  Boger,  Georgia  ;  Arthur  J. 
Cottrell,  Tenn.  ;  Robert  D.  Crutcher,  Tenn.  ;  Joseph  B.  Harris,  Miss.  ; 
Eugene  L.  Holmes,  Miss.;  James  H.  Moore,  Alabama;  Edward  E. 
Slaton,  Alabama;  Samuel  J.  Spargo,  Tenn.;  J.  D.  Spivey,  Miss.; 
W.  Andrew  Towns,  Tenn.;  Alvin  S.  Willis,  Tenn.;  W.  M.  Harris, 
(  Honorary,)  Tenn. 

INDIANA    DENTAL    COLLEGE. 

Graduates  of  Indiana  Dental  College,  March  6,  1889,  Dr.  W.  S.  Heiskell, 
President  of  the  faculty  : 

Willard  W.  Gates,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  M.  F.  Ault,  Kokomo,  Ind.  ; 
Harry  W.  Cole,  Washington,  Ind.  ;  Waldo  E.  Callane,  Flora,  Ind. ; 
Peter  S.  Bower,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Ward  E.  BuUard,  Burlington,  Ind.  ; 
W.  Ellis  Wiessell,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  John  C.  Walker,  Emporia,  Kan.  ; 
Charles  S.  Hardy,  Ash  Grove,  Ontario,  Canada;  Frederick  H.  Reiss, 
Shelbyville,  Ills.  ;  Bion  Moss,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Charles  K.  Raber, 
Wapaca,  Wis.  ;  William  Finn,  Evansville,  Wis.  ;  Sidney  W.  Curtis, 
Ravenwood,  West  Va. ;  George  B.  Martin,  Lansing,  Mich.  ;  Robert  I. 
Blakeman,   Columbia,  Ky.  ;    Moses  P.  Niswonger,  Arcanum,  O. 


students'    society NEW  YORK    COLLEGE    OF    DENTISTRY. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Students'  Society  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Dentistry  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  college,  on 
Monday  evening,  February  i8,   1889. 

J.  Marion  P^dmunds  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Crown  and  Bridge- 
Work." 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Prize  Committee  (consisting  of 
Profs.  Abbott  and  Littig)  made  its  report.  Prof.  Abbott,  the  Chairman, 
before  awarding  the  prize,  made  some  very  pleasant  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Society.  The  first  prize  (a  thirty- 
dollar  surgeon's  pocket  case),  was  awarded  to*  J.  Marion  Edmunds. 
The  second  prize  (honorable  mention)  was  awarded  to  Oscar  B.  Lopez. 

Reports  for  the  year  were  made  by  the  Librarian,  W.  G.  Clark ;  by 
the  Secretary,  E.  Owens,  and  by  the  Treasurer,  O.  B.  Lopez. 

After  making  a  few  farewell  remarks,  the  President  administered  the 
"Oath  of  Office"  to  the  officers  for  the  .season  of  1889  and  1890.  They 
are  as  follows:  Preside7it,  C.  G.  Pease  ;  ist  Vice-President,  D.  W.  Byrne; 
2d  Vice-President,   G.   W.    Hann  ;     Secretary,   S.  P.   Russell ;     Assistatit 
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Secretary,   C.  H.  Emerson  ;     Treasurer,   C.  C.  Richardson  ;     IJbrarian, 
H.  C.  Croscup. 

The  President,  Charles  G.  Pease,  after  his  words  of  sakitation,  called 
upon  E.  H.  Babcock  for  his  paper,  "The  Antrum,  with  its  Treatment  in 
Disease." 

After  the  transaction  of  some  minor  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 
The  February  issue  of  The  Record  contains  a  full  account  of  the  meeting. 

STATE    UNIVERSITY    OF    IOWA. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduates  from  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment, March  5,  1889,  Dr.  A.  O.  Hunt,  Dean  : 

Emma  E.  Anger,  Brooklyn,  la.  ;  George  Burt  Colt,  Cambridge,  Pa.  ; 
E.  Cotton,  Waterloo,  la.  ;  William  Gilmore  Clark,  Cedar  Raj)ids,  la.  ; 
Emma  Eames  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  George  E.  Diehl,  Marshalltown, 
la. :  Kern  M.  Fullerton,  Waterloo,  la. ;  Arthur  B.  Glasier,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  William  Humphrey,  Carroll  City,  la. ;  Irving  Burton  Kenney, 
Waterloo,  la.  ;  Ralph  B.  Murray,  Sioux  Falls,  Dak. ;  F.  C.  Noyes, 
Mt.  Sterling,  la.  ;  James  A.  Ogg,  Bristol,  Minn. ;  Edward  Peek,  Water- 
loo, la. ;  Albert  D.  Reed,  Sergeant's  Bluff,  la.  ;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Richards, 
M.  D.,  Tama  City,  la.  ;  Arthur  T.  Stillman,  Waukon,  la. ;  Frank  Slater, 
Guthrie  Center,  la. ;  G.  Dayton  Webb,  McGregor,  la. ;  L.  Ah  in  Young, 
M.  D.,  Neosha,  Mo.;  Arthur  W.  Ziegler,  Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wis. 
Whole  number  matriculants,  77  ;   not  attending,  3  ;   total  attendance,  74. 

Rxafnining Board :  W.  H.  De  Ford,  D.  D.  S.,  Anamosa,  la. ;  S.  A.  Gar- 
ber,  D.  D.  S.,  Tipton,  la. ;  J.  C.  Peterson,  D.  D.  S.,  Dubuque,  la. ;  T.  A. 
Hallett,  D.  D.  S.,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  A.  C.  Kellogg,  D.  D.  S.,  Decorah,  la. 

This  department  has  adopted  a  self-sustaining  S})ring  Course. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    MARYLAND. DEPARTMENT    OF    DENTAL    SURGERY. 

Graduates'  Class  of  March  13,  1889,  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Dean  : 

Charles  G.  Aven,  Virginia  ;  Augustine  Pennington  Badger,  Maryland; 
Eugene  James  Bailey,  South  Carolina;  Victor  Durand  Barbot,  South 
Carolina;  Joseph  Percy  Blair,  Virginia;.  Frank  Beck,  Pennsylvania; 
Kelly  Ragland  Bragg,  Missouri;  H.  W^ood  Campbell,  Virginia; 
Thomas  S.  D.  Covington,  Jr.,  Virginia;  August  Adolph  Theodor 
Wilhelm  Cuny,  Germany;  E.  Douglas  Davis,  West  Virginia;  Henry 
Davis,  M.  D.,  Missouri;  Edwin  R.  Dodson,  M.  D.,  Maryland;  Pearl 
Louis  Ellis,  Vermont  ;  William  Lafayette  Fish,  New  Jersey ;  Harry 
Augustus  Free,  Pennsylvania;  David  Goebricher,  Maryland;  Joseph  A. 
Haas,  New  York;     E.  Patterson  Hayes,  Pennsylvania;     Joseph  Gregory 
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Heuisler,  Maryland  ;  Reuben  Benjamin  Hills,  Massachusetts ;  William 
Henry  Holland,  South  Carolina;  John  Whiteford  McKinnon,  Penn.  ; 
William  Lee  Miller,  W^est  Virginia  ;  J.  England  Molony,  South  Carolina; 
Solomon  L.  Nigolosian,  Asia  Minor ;  Frank  Merriman  Oldham,  South 
Carolina;  Czeslaus  Opielinski,  Germany;  George  B.  Patterson,  North 
Carolina;  Frank  Zea  Pirkey,  California;  Benson  S.  Roberts,  Bermuda; 
Fritz  Franz  Wilhelm  Schloendorn,  Germany ;  Joseph  B.  Sharp,  New- 
Jersey  ;  Archie  Carver  Shoemaker,  Pennsylvania  ;  Benjamin  Simons, 
South  Carolina ;  Hampton  K.  Smith,  South  Carolina  ;  Cornelis  van 
der  Hoeven,  M.  D.,  Holland;  William  J.  Warnock,  South  Carolina; 
Murray  V.  Wright,  M.  D.,   New  Hampshire. 

Number  of  matriculates  for  session  of  1888-9,  ^^o.      University  Gold 
Medal  Prize,  Victor  D.   Barbot,  of  South  Carolina. 


DENTAL   SOCIETIES. 


ST.    LOUIS    DENTAL    SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  J. 
Prosser,  3109  Olive  Street,  Wednesday  evening,  January  2d,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  1889:  President,  Dr.  A.  J.  Prosser; 
Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  Warren  Wick ;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Jessie 
E.  Grosheider ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  William  Conrad  ;  Treas- 
urer, Dr.  Henry  Fisher  ;  Publication  Committee,  Drs.  H.  H.  Keith,  John 
G.  Harper  and  J.  B.  Vernon  ;  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Elections,  Drs. 
J.  B.  Newby,  Wm.  N.  Morrison  and  A.  H.  Fuller. 

There  were  seventeen  meetings  held  and  fourteen  papers  presented 
during  1888.  Wm.   Conrad, 

321   N.  Grand  Avenue.  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society 
during  the  balance  of  the  year  1889,  and  at  the  meetings  specified  : 

April  2. — Dr.  H.  H.  Keith.  Subject :  Painless  Dentistry.  Discussion 
opened  by  Dr.  M.  C.  McNamara. 

April  16. — Dr.  J.  G.  Harper.  Subject:  Dental  Medicine.  Discussion 
opened  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Whipple. 

May  7. — Dr.  A.  J.  Prosser.  Subject  :  General  Practice.  Discussion 
opened  by  Dr.  George  Robitoy. 

May  21. — Dr.  J.  B.  Newby.  Subject:  Thorough  versus  Quick  Opera- 
tions.    Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  George  A.  Bowman. 

June  4. — Dr.  J.  W.  Whipple.  Subject :  Cements — their  Virtues  and 
Faults.     Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Keith. 

June  18. — Dr.  A.  H.  Fuller.  Subject :  Conditions  Affecting  Practice. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Henry  Fisher. 
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July  2. — Dr.  George  Robitoy.  Subject :  Cases  in  Practice.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Vernon. 

Sej^tember  17. — Dr.  Henry  Fisher.  Subject:  Filling  Materials  and 
their  Place  in  Practice.      Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Morrison. 

October  i. —  Dr.  J.  H.  Spalding.  Subject :  Calcareous  Deposits  on  the 
Teeth.      Discussion  opened  by  Dr. 

October  15. — Dr.  Wm.  N.  Morrison.  Subject:  Planting  Teeth. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Fuller. 

November  5. — Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Patrick.  Subject:  Tlic  Dental  Pulp  and 
the  Peridental  Membrane.      Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Fames. 

November  19. — Dr.  W.  H.  Fames.  Subject:  Dental  Literature. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Spalding. 

December  3. — Dr.  C.  W.  Spalding.  Subject  to  be  announced.  Dis- 
cussion to  be  opened  by  Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Patrick. 

December  17. — Dr.  George  A.  Bowman.  Subject:  Dental  Ethics. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Newby. 

EIGHTH    DISTRICT    DENTAL    SOCIETY,    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fighth  District  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
in  Buffalo,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  16  and  17,  1S89,  ''"*  ^^^ 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Buffalo  Library  Ikiilding. 


DENTAL   SOCIETY    MEETINGS. 


Southern  Illinois  Dental  Society. — April  9,  1889,  at  Carbondale. 

Florida  State  Dental  Association. — April  10,  1889,  at  Ocala. 

Kansas  State  Dental  Association. — April  30,.  1889,  at  Topeka. 

Iowa  State  Dental  Society. — May  7,  1889,  at  Des  Moines. 

Michigan  State  Dental  Association. — May  7,  1889,  at  Grand 
Rapids. 

Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. — May  8,  18S9,  at 
Albany. 

Illinois  State  Dental  Society. — May  14,  1889,  at  Quincy. 

Mississippi  State  Dental  Association. — May  21,  1889,  at  Vicksburg. 


MEMORIAL. 


Died,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  11,  1889,  Milton  J.  Downer, 
D.  D.  S.,  aged  33  years. 

The  members  of  the  Buffalo  Dental  Association,  in  special  meeting 
assembled,  on  this  12th  day  of  February,  1889,  regret  most  sincerely  the 
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death  of  our  friend  and  professional  brother,  Dr.  Milton  J.  Downer,  of 
this  city. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Downer  we  have  sustained  the  loss 
of  an  earnest,  bright  and  active  member  of  our  profession.  A  practitioner 
of  undoubted  skill  and  marked  ability,  a  gentleman  of  genial  mind  and  open 
heart,  he  endeared  himself  to  his  friends  by  his  many  social  qualities. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  widow 
and  friends. 

Resolved,  That  we  attend  the  funeral  of  our  brother  in  a  body. 

F.  W.  Low, 
C.  W.  Stainton, 
W.  C.  Barrett, 
^9->- Conmiittee. 

Some  of  the  non-rubber-damists  say  that  their  patients  express  them- 
selves as  being  so  glad  they  do  not  use  the  rubber  dam,  as  it  is  so  annoy- 
ing. But  do  they  explain  to  their  patient  that  their  competitor  who  used 
the  dam  did  it  because  he  could  do  his  work  easier,  and  perform  a  more 
perfect  and,  to  himself  and  the  patient,  satisfactory  operation?  We  fear 
not.  Again,  they  do  not  know  how  many  patients  go  to  the  dentist  of 
rubber-dam  fame  and  say  they  prefer  the  use  of  the  dam  for  various 
reasons.  Only  a  few  days  since,  I  had  a  patient,  who  had  never  known 
the  use  of  this  appliance,  say  she  thought  it  a  great  improvement,  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  Gave  as  one  advantage,  'Tt  keeps  the  operator  and  patient 
from  breathing  in  each  other's  mouth. "  This  statement  we  can  all  readily 
appreciate,  as,  not  only  some  dentists,  but  a  great  many  patients,  have  a 
breath,  the  odor  of  which  will  pass  through  a  brick  wall  and  cause  a  man 
to  faint  on  the  opposite  side. — Dr.  H.  T.  Lynch,  in  Archives  of  Dentistry. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Maarch,  a  student  of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
described  his  method  of  crowning  teeth,  obviating  the  use  of  a  band,  and 
exhibited  specimens  of  his  work  and  the  instruments  used  by  him.  His 
method  is  as  follows  :  After  drilling  out  the  pulp-canal  and  cutting  down 
the  root  even  with  the  gum,  a  groove  is  cut  around  the  pulp-canal  with  a 
tubular  saw  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  case,  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  afford 
lodgment  of  a  ring  of  metal,  the  top  of  which  is  made  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  root,  and  to  it  is  soldered  a  metal  cover.  If  desirable  in  any 
case,  a  pivot  can  be  easily  applied  to  the  cover  in  such  a  way  as  to  project 
into  the  pulp-canal.  A  porcelain  crown  is  then  ground  into  position 
and  soldered  to  the  cover.  It  is  claimed  that  a  crown  made  in  this 
manner  is  strong  enough  to  support  one  or  more  teeth  with  safety,  and 
that  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  irritating  the  pericementum.  —  The 
Dental    Cos?nos. 
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Be  Systematic. — An  excliange  says  :  The  saying  is  not  more  ancicni 
than  true,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  It 
applies  to  every  man  in  every  pursuit,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  heeded 
is  success  attained,  while  its  neglect  invariably  results  in  failure.  'I'he 
man  of  business  attainments  and  fortune  does  not  become  so  by  chance 
or  because  he  is  what  the  world  terms  lucky,  but  simply  for  the  reason 
that  he  observes  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  all  success — he 
adopts  a  system  and  steadily  pursues  it.  Chance  belongs  to  fairy-land 
alone  and  has  no  place  in  material  transactions.  Everything  is  subject 
and  reduced  to  cause  and  effect,  and  every  action  or  result  if  analyzed 
will  prove  this  true.  Hence,  the  absurdity  of  those  who  are  constantly 
expecting  to  reap  their  golden  harvests  without  first  i)ursuing  the  initia- 
tory steps  incident  thereto.  Spasmodic  efforts  seldom  succeed,  and  si)as- 
modic  workers  invariably  fail.  All  goes  to  substantiate  this.  The  as- 
tronomer demonstrates  to  a  mathematic:al  certainty  the  fixed  and  irrevo- 
cable laws  which  govern  the  movement  of  bodies  through  space,  and 
clearly  points  out  the  disastrous  results  which  would  follow  a  suspension 
of  these  laws.  What  is  true  in  this  case  is  ecpially  so  in  others,  and  the 
same  principle  governs  in  all  things.  There  must  l)e  a  cause  to  produce 
an  effect. 


A  Boy's  Scieniific  Composition. — A  boy  fourteen  years  old,  recently 
imported  from  Kentucky,  handed  in  the  following  as  a  composition  on 
''Breathing."  The  instruction  was,  "Tell  all  you  can  about  Breathing." 
He  said:  "Breath  is  made  of  air.  We  breath  with  our  lungs,  our 
lights,  our  liver  and  kidneys.  If  it  wasn't  for  our  breath  we  would  die 
when  we  slept.  Our  breath  keeps  the  life  a-going  through  the  nose  when 
we  are  asleep.  Boys  that  stay  in  a  room  all  day  should  not  breathe. 
They  should  wait  till  they  get  out  of  doors.  Boys  in  a  room  make  bad 
unwholesome  air.  They  make  carbonicide.  Carbonicide  is  poisoner  than 
mad  dogs.  A  heap  of  soldiers  was  in  a  black  hole  in  India,  and  a  car- 
bonicine  got  into  that  there  hole  and  killed  nearly  every  one  afore 
morning.  Girls  kill  the  breath  with  corsits  that  squeezes  the  diagram. 
Girls  can't  hollor  or  run  like  boys,  because  their  diagram  is  scpieezed  too 
much.  If  I  was  a  girl  I'd  rather  be  a  boy,  so  I  can  hollor  and  run  and 
have  a  great  big  diagram." — Washington  Star. 


Quill  toothpicks  are  made  in  large  (quantities  in  France.  The  largest 
factory  in  the  world  is  near  Paris,  where  there  is  an  annual  product  of 
20,000,000  quills.  The  factory  was  started  to  make  quill  pens,  but  wlicn 
these  went  out  of  use  it  was  turned  into  a  toothpick  mill. 
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It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  American  dental  profession,  and  particu- 
larly to  well  known  and  respected  Americans  practicing  in  England,  to 
suggest  that  they  could  have  any  feeling  but  detestation  for  the  advertis- 
ing sham  American  pretenders  and  their  disreputable  American  assistants 
to  whom  I  am  referring.  Every  educated  dentist  knows  that  there  is 
nothing  in  American  dentistry  to  render  it  different  from  that  practiced 
in  any  other  country,  and  that  to  speak  of  American  dentistry,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  talk  of  American  medicine  or  surgery,  or  American  astron- 
omy or  any  other  science.  Modern  dentistry,  like  every  art  based  on 
science,  owes  its  perfection  to  the  work  of  men  of  every  nationality.  No 
real  man  of  science,  and  no  respectable  practitioner  of  any  nationality, 
keeps  his  knowledge  secret — to  profess  to  do  so  marks  a  man  as  a  pre- 
tender or  a  quack.  Dental  science  and  art  cannot  be  more  properly 
called  American  than  German,  French  or  English. — An  English  Dentist, 
in  The  Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 


The  little  triangular  difficulty  in  which  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Professor  Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  M.  D. , 
and  the  students  of  the  University  Medical  College  and  the  New  York 
College  of  Dentistry,  were  concerned,  has  gradually  faded  from  public 
sight.  The  faculty  of  the  University  Medical  College  had  their  way,  and 
Professor  Weisse  had  his  way,  for  he  resigned  and  left  the  way  clear  for 
the  faculty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  students  of  the  Medical  College 
did  not  have  their  way,  and  some  of  them,  between  contending  forces, 
were  nearly  ground  up.  The  students  of  the  College  of  Dentistry  had 
their  way,  for  they  withdrew  from  the  department  of  anatomy  of  the 
Medical  College.  We  wish  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned  that  the  affair 
had  not  occurred.  —  The  Doctor. 


Filing  Block. —  Dr.  J.  B.  Vernon  uses  a  door  bumper,  such  as  are 
screwed  to  the  wash-board  back  of  a  door  to  protect  the  wall,  for  this 
purpose,  screwing  it  to  the  top  or  front  edge  of  the  bench  ;  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Bowman,  he  glued  onto  the  end  the  half  of  a 
rubber  ball,  one  of  the  small  rubber  cups  suggested  by  Dr.  B.  in  a  former 
issue.  This  block  can  be  used  on  the  side  or  top  of  the  bench  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  workman. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  block  are  that  it  can  readily  be  screwed  to 
the  bench  and  removed  if  necessary  ;  the  rubber  covering  helps  to  hold 
the  plate  in  position,  and  deadens  the  noise  when  filing. — Archives  of 
Dentistry. 
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The  Dental  Auvertisi<r. 

Conducted  by Theo.  G.  Lewis,  D.  I).  S. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  APRIL.  1889. 


AN    INCONSIDERATE    DENTIST 


Dr.  Charles  Edmund  Kells,  Jr.,  a  dentist  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  L'nited 
States  of  America,  has  developed  surprising  ingenuity  regarding  electri- 
cal appliances  for  dental  and  other  purposes.  His  inventions  have 
received  merited  praise  from  experts,  and  have  already  become  of  con- 
siderable commercial  value. 

In  perfecting  his  electrical  office  appliances,  and  in  the  line  of  experi- 
ments with  electricity  and  expansion  of  metals,  Dr.  Kells  invented  a 
thermostat  of  such  efficiency  that  it  has  recently  been  adopted  as  a  part 
of  an  automatic  fire  alarm  system,  which  is  being  rapidly  introduced  in  the 
large  cities.  The  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.  have  had  the  system 
placed  in  their  factory  and  dental  depot,  and  have  every  confidence  in 
its  efficiency. 

The  main  points  of  this  system  are  described  as  follows: 

"Small  and  very  simple  instruments,  very  sensitive  to  changes  of 
temperature,  and  known  as  Thermostats,  or  Heat  Detectors,  are  fastened 
to  the  ceiling  or  other  appropriate  parts  of  the  building,  at  intervals  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  and  electrically  connected  with  the  alarm 
apparatus.  Each  of  these  instruments  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  operate 
(by  completing  the  electric  'circuit')  at  any  predetermined  degree  of 
temperature,  and  are  adjusted  to  operate  at  a  safe  margin  above  the 
maximum  normal  temperature  of  the  room. 

"Whenever  the  temperature  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these  instruments 
reaches  the  operating  degree,  the  electric  'circuit'  is  instantly  completed 
and  gongs  start  to  ring  throughout  the  building,  or  at  any  place  where  it 
is  desired  to  place  them.  The  mechanism  of  an  automatic  fire  alarm 
box — which  is  usually  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  building — is  set  in 
motion,  and  the  central  station  is  instantly  notified,  not  only  of  the 
building,  but  of  the  exact  part  of  the  building  where  the  fire  has  broken 
out,  and  which  is  as  yet  in  its  incipiency.  The  fire  itself  thus  becomes 
its  own  betrayer,  and  at  a  time  when  it  can  be  easily  subdued.  The 
signal  received  at  the  central  station  is  transmitted  automatically  to  the 
fire   headquarters.     The  department  thus  become  aware,  before  leaving 
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their  engine    houses,  not  only  what    building  is  in  danger,  but  of  the 
exact  locality  of  that  danger." 

Dr.  Kells,  however,  has  made  a  grievous  mistake,  and  laid  himself  open 
to  ''impeachment  as  well  as  the  more  vulgar  offence  of  parading  one's 
virtue  in  the  public  prints,"  by  patenting  his  invention,  and  has  forfeited 
all  "claims  of  professional  brotherhood  and  society  obligations."  Dr. 
Kells  was  not  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  yet  he  rushed  to  the  Patent  Office 
with  his  application,  and  for  a  paltry  fee  obtained  a  parchment,  garnished 
with  numerous  bits  of  three-cents-a-yard  ribUon,  and  decorated  with  a  gaudy 
green  seal,  which  made  his  invention /r<^<?r/)' — just  think  oi  it,  property — 
thereby  depriving  his  fellow  practitioners  of  the  benefit  of  his  researches, 
except  they  contribute  a  goodly  share  of  their  hard  earnings  to  his  greedy 
coffers.  We  might  have  expected  some  such  narrow-minded  proceeding 
from  a  sharp,  down-east  Yankee ;  but  that  a  Southern  gentleman,  whom  we 
know  to  be  the  soul  of  honor,  should  so  forget  his  obligations  to  dental 
societies  and  to  his  family — and  in  the  face  of  resolutions  denouncing 
dental  patents — as  to  deliberately  patent  the  results  of  his  fertile  brain  and 
dexterous  fingers,  is,  to  say  the  least,  astounding.  Dr.  Kells  has  our 
sympathy,  pure  and  undivided ;  but  no  amount  of  commiseration  will 
reinstate  him  in  the  ranks  of  his  fellow  practitioners. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  had  Dr.  Kells  acted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  gentlemen  from  the  North,  who  recently,  "from  pride  in 
their  own  manhood,  and  from  the  love  of  the  profession  that  was  in  their 
hearts,  came  forward  and  presented  to  the  profession  freely  the  results  of 
their  investigations."  Besides,  he  would  have  saved  the  amount  of  his 
patent  fees,  and  would  have  been  presented  with  a  set  of  resolutions, 
probably  engrossed  upon  o,  oo,  ooo,  oooo,  French  emery  paper,  that 
would  have  buttered  bread  for  himself  and  his  family  forever. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  Dr.  Kells  has  lost  through  unprofessional  conduct 
and  an  inordinate  desire  to  oppress  his  fellows :  he  has  forfeited  the  right 
to  a  tardy  recognition  of  his  scientific  services:  or  to  have  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  some  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  through  dilatory 
and  meagre  subscriptions  from  the  dental  profession,  as  was  the  case  of 
Dr.  Horace  Wells,  the  discoverer  of  anaesthesia.  He  has  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  presented  with  such  delicious  morsels  for  a  hungry 
stomach  as  a  gold  watch,  and  two  gold  medals,  and  an  insignificant 
amount  of  cash  in  the  distant  future,  as  was  Dr.  S.  C.  Barnum,  of  rubber- 
dam  fame.  He  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  witnessing  his  hair  grow 
prematurely  grey  from  despair  in  obtaining  remuneration  from  men  who 
wrongfully  appropriated  his  investigations  and  inventions,  as  has  the 
venerable  Dr.  John  Allen,  of  continuous-gum  renown.  He  has  deprived 
his  family  of  the  satisfaction  of  being  objects  of  charity,  and  of  not  leav- 
ing   funds   sufficient    to    bury  him,  as  was  the  case  of  another  talented 
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experimenter  in  dental  electric  appliances.  And  last  and  most  lament- 
able, he  has  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  great  composer  of  denimciatory 
resolutions — the  celebrated,  the  august  Horatio  ! 

"There  are  more  things  in  lieaven  and  earih,  Horatio. 
Than  are  cheamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

It  is  not  from  the  j^oor  dentist  alone  that  Dr.  Kells  proposes  to  reap 
a  moneyed  reward,  but  from  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  world  as 
well.  As  herein  stated,  the  firm  who  publish  this  journal  have  been 
voluntai'ily  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  grinding  monopoly  of  which 
Dr.  Kells  is  Treasurer.  Of  course,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Kells' 
brains,  and  the  little  fee  he  paid  to  the  government  for  the  patent,  we 
might  not  have  had  the  ingenious  thermostat ;  but  we  have  got  it,  have 
paid  for  it,  and,  like  true  dentists,  we  are  determined  to  '"kick"  to  the 
very  last  at  anything  that  resembles  a  patent,  whether  it  is  for  our  benefit 
or  not. 

A  GOOD  RULE  for  self-obscrvauce  is,  tiiat  whatever  is  done  in  your 
office  should  be  executed  in  the  best  possible  manner  with  the  a])pliances 
at  hand.  If  experience  or  failure  dictates  better  instruments  for  any  par- 
ticular case  or  operation,  procure  them,  cost  what  they  will,  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  self-denial.  No  operation,  however  trivial,  should  be 
slighted  because  the  patient  is  easily  pleased,  or  does  not  know  better  ; 
or  because  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  estimating  the  cost  to  the  patient. 
The  work  is  sure  to  be  seen  by  those  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  end  is  bound  to  prove  a  good  or  bad  advertisement  for 
the  office  whence  it  emanated,  according  to  the  slovenly,  or  artistic 
method  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed. 


Dental  journalism  lost  a  born  editor  when  Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett  was 
deposed. 

Thomas  Dunigan,  a  young  blacksmith,  visited  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  tooth  extracted.  The  usual  hemorrhage  occurred, 
and  as  it  showed  no  signs  of  stopping  he  went  to  his  father's  hou.se 
and  a  physician  was  summoned.  The  bleeding  stilL  continued,  so 
he  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  every  known  means  were  tried, 
but  without  success;  death  taking  place  on  the  sixth  day  after  the 
tooth  was  extracted.  Dunigan's  ca.se  was  said  to  be  a  rare  one, 
resulting  from  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood — hemorrhagic  diathesis. 
To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  above,  it  would  .seem  advisable  to  make  a 
change  in  the  staff  of  the  hospital  in  which  this  occurred.  Such  carelessness 
would  be  deemed  inexcusable  in  the  course  of  ordinary  dental  practice. 
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An  original  article  on  ''The  Implantation  of  the  Teeth  of  Man,  in 
the  Jaws  of  Man,"  by  Rodrigues  Ottolengui,  M.  D.  S.,  of  New  York,  is 
published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Brooklyn  Medical  Journal. 
The  article  is  well  written  and  illustrated,  and  is  altogether  the  best  one 
on  the  subject  we  have  ever  read.  Some  of  the  implantations  done  by 
Dr.  Ottolengui  are  truly  marvelous  and  heroic  in  their  conception  and 
execution. 


A  Sensitive  Flame. — William  John  Grey,  F.  C.  S.,  Analytical  Chemist 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  speaks  highly  of  Fletcher's  Argand 
Bunsen,  small  size,  [B.  D.  M.  Co.'s  Fletcher's  Laboratory  Apparatus  Cata- 
logue, List  21,  page  8,  burner  No.  200],  as  producing  a  very  good  sensitive 
flame.  Mr.  Grey  writes  :  If  given  a  full  supply  of  gas,  it  burns  with  a  short, 
blue  flame,  and  in  this  condition  it  usually  displays  the  phenomenon  of  air 
burning  in  gas ;  or,  at  least,  in  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  there  being  a 
small  blue  flame  at  the  top  of  the  centre  tube  of  the  burner,  inside  the 
main  flame,  which  is  evidently  caused  by  air  coming  up  the  said  tube.  If 
the  gas  supply  be  slowly  lowered,  a  point  will  be  found  when  the  pressure 
is  no  longer  able  to  suck  in  the  air  ;  the  flame  then  changes  its  character, 
lengthening  considerably  and  turning  yellow.  In  this  condition  it  is 
remarkably  sensitive  to  sound,  more  especially  to  notes  of  high  pitch ; 
a  noise  causes  the  flame  to  elongate  for  an  instant  and  then  shrink  down 
and  lose  its  luminosity,  becoming  a  bunsen  ;  on  the  cessation  of  the 
sound  it  somewhat  slowly  recovers  itself,  becoming  again  luminous.  It 
is  very  sensitive  to  the  voice ;  the  low  notes  of  a  piano  do  not  affect  it 
much,  but  the  higher  ones  cause  the  momentary  elongation  and  shrinking 
above  described;  Walking  across  the  floor  affects  it  violently.  The 
flame  is  much  more  easily  obtained  than  other  sensitive  flames,  and  hence 
should  be  widely  known.  It  is  not  much  affected  by  hissing  sounds,  and 
in  this  respect  it  differs  from  most  other  sensitive  flames.  If  a  room  be 
illuminated  only  by  the  flame,  then  a  stroke  of  a  bell  produces  darkness 
in  the  room,  and  forms  a  very  striking  experiment. 


The  invention  of  the  phonograph  and  graphophone  has  brought  out 
the  singular  fact  that  few  persons,  if  any,  know  the  sound  of  their  own 
voice.  When  several  persons  in  succession  have  spoken  into  one  of  these 
machines,  each  may  recognize  in  its  reproductions  the  voice  of  a  friend 
or  acquaintance,  but  does  not  identify  his  own.  An  analogous  phenome- 
non has  been  observed  in  the  matter  of  sight  by  photographers,  who 
often  satisfy  in  a  likeness  every  one  but  the  original.  Thus  it  seems  that 
we  not  only  do  not  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  but  we  do  not  hear  our- 
selves as  others  hear  us. 
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The  Dental  Record,  published  l)y  'I'he  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
London,  comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress,  including  a  new  cover,  and  im- 
provements in  "make-uj)."  Its  new  editor  is  E.  Lloyd  Williams,  M.  R. 
C.  S.  and  L.  D.  S.  Eng.,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  L.  S.  A.,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  appalling  array  of  titles,  has  not  imitated  another  new  editor  we  could 
mention,  by  announcing  his  superiority  over  every  other  dental  editor,  in 
one  issue,  and  apologizing  for  deficiencies  in  the  next  one. 


Patients  often  break  artificial  teeth  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  are  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  that  a  tooth 
came  off  the  plate  while  eating  custard  pie  ;  or  that,  in  sneezing,  the  plate 
dropped  on  a  feather  bed  and  broke  in  two  pieces.  We  recently  heard  of 
a  set  of  teeth  being  broken  while  the  owner  was  reading  a  Sunday  paper, 
he  having,  it  is  supposed,  struck  a  chestnut,  ^'olapiik  is  particularly 
injurious  to  artificial  teeth. 


The  followin(;  from  an  unknown  source  is  quite  applicable  to  dentists 
and  dental  journals  :  No  matter  how  skilled  a  workman  may  be,  his 
fellow  craftsmen  possess  secrets  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  which  can, 
as  a  rule,  only  receive  their  proper  dissemination  by  being  published  in 
the  specialty  or  technical  papers  that  are  doing  so  much  for  the  elevation 
of  the  American  artisans  and  their  numerous  callings.  Every  mechanic 
who  prides  himself  in  his  particular  line,  ought  to  subscribe  regularly  to 
a  trade  journal — one  representing  most  closely  the  branch  of  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  This  should  be  read  closely  and  carefully,  and  the 
hints  and  suggestions  thrown  out  must  be  noted  with  the  view  of  giving 
them  practical  tests.  By  pursuing  this  commendable  course,  a  greater 
degree  of  technical  skill  is  often  acquired  at  a  trifling  expense  of  time  and 
a  small  outlay  of  money.  Then,  too,  a  knowledge  is  obtained  as  to  the 
better  class  of  new  text  books,  appearing  from  time  to  time  bearing  on 
the  exact  sciences  and  applied  mechanics.  Besides  all  this,  the  general 
news  of  particular  localities  as  to  the  progress  thereof,  is  an  especial 
feature  characterizing  these  papers,  of  which  sight  cannot  be  lost  without 
detriment  to  the  loser.  To  be  well  posted  is  as  much  stock  in  trade  with 
a  mechanic  as  to  a  merchant  or  professional  man. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Vernon,  of  St.  Louis,  has  designed  a  set  of  four  instruments 
for  Crown,  Bridge  and  Band  Drivers,  with  socket  ends,  fitted  with  boxwood 
points  of  various  shapes.  The  instruments  have  the  appearance  of  being 
extremely  useful  and  convenient.  They  are  manufactured  by  the  St. 
Louis  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 
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"Dominion  Dental  Journal"  is  the  name  of  a  new  quarterly  pub- 
lished in  Canada.  The  first  number  is  very  creditable,  both  in  reading 
matter  and  typography.  W.  George  Beers,  L.  D.  S.,  Montreal,  is  editor- 
in-chief.  The  long-visaged  C.  S.  Chittenden,  L.  D.  S.,  of  Hamilton,  who 
never  appreciates  a  joke,  and  A.  C.  Cogswell,  L.  D.  S.,  of  Halifax,  are 
co-editors.  Dentists  in  the  States  desiring  to  kno.w  how  well  our  neighbors 
conduct  a  journal,  can  have  their  curiosity  satisfied  by  forwarding  $1.00 
to  the  Dominion  Journal  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  298,  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  New  Building  for  the  Medico-Chirurgical,  and  Philadelphia 
Dental  College. — This  new  college  building  is  located  on  Cherry 
street,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets,  and  is  a  substantial 
structure  of  fifty  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
with  a  varying  elevation  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet.  The 
Medical  Bulletin,  after  describing  the  Medico-Chirurgical  portions  of 
the  building,  says  that  the  operative  and  mechanical  clinic  rooms  of 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  which  have  been  largely  increased  in 
size  and  completeness  by  the  additions  afforded  in  the  new  building, 
are  now  by  far  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  mechanical  laboratory  is  furnished  with  benches  for  more  than 
three  hundred  students,  and  with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  practical 
work  in  response  to  progressive  demands. 

The  operative  clinic-room  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
is  lighted  by  forty  windows,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  sixty 
operating  chairs.  It  is  said  to  be  simply  grand,  and  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  being  seen. 

The  culminating  feature  of  this  new  building  is  the  clinical  amphi- 
theater. It  is  a  beautiful  audience  room,  capable  of  seating  over  five 
hundred  persons,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  best  lighted  amphitheater 
of  its  kind  ever  built.  In  this  will  be  given  the  medical,  surgical, 
and  oral  clinics  of  the  two  colleges. 


The  Dental  Review  comes  to  us  a  double  number  (February  and 
March),  and  contains  an  excellent  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society.  The  report 
covers  125  pages,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 


Dr.  Robert  I.  Hunter,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  patented  a  dental  obtun- 
dant  or  anodyne,  composed  of  chloral,  six-grains;  cocaine,  five  grains; 
arsenic,  ten  grains;  creosote,  twenty  drops,  and  carbolic  acid,  five  drops. 
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''Who  will  play  the  Rcvieiv  organ?"  asks  the  Jnternational  Dental 
Journal.  Harlan  will  turn  the  editorial  crank  with  ability.  Justi  will  l)e 
justi{^tA  in  gathering  in  the  dollars,  and  a  Philadelphia  editor  will  be  the 
chagrined  dancer. 

A  Spanish  woman  recently  gave  birth  to  a  six-months-old  f(L-tus, 
which  had  already  cut  the  four  incisors  and  the  two  lower  canines. 


Pearson's  Dentists'  Appointment  Book  for  the  vest  pocket,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  published.  It  is  having  a  large  sale,  and  that  fact  alone 
speaks  well  for  its  popularity. 


Thk  Ohio  Jou7'nal  of  Dental  Science,  for  February,  contains  an  excel- 
lent likeness  of  the  late  Prof.  George  W.  Keely,  of  Oxford,  Ohio, 
together  with  a  biography  of  the  deceased,  written  by  Dr.  George  Watt. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Dental  Publication  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  have  sent  out  "  An  Appeal  to  Dentists,"  asking  for  sub- 
scription to  the  stock  of  the  company  at  $25  per  share,  or  for  subscrijjtion 
to  the  journal  at  $2.50  ])er  year. 


Missing  numbers  of  nearly  all  American  dental  journals  can  be  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman,  Court  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Freeman 
would  like  to  correspond  with  any  one  desiring  to  sell  back  numbers  of 
dental  journals,  or  exchange  for  missing  ones  to  complete  their  files. 


BOOK  noticp:s. 


Messrs.  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  of  I'hiladelphia,  announce  to  the  profes- 
sion the  publication  of  a  Cyclopedia  of  the  Diseases  of  C/iitclreu,  medical  and  surgical, 
by  American,  British,  and  Canadian  authors,  edited  by  John  M.  Keating,  M.  D.,  in  four 
imperial  octavo  volumes;  to  be  sold  by  subscription  only.  The  first  volume  will  he 
issued  early  in  April,  and  the  subsequent  volumes  at  short  intervals. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  children  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  most  physicians,  and  as  this  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  that  has  been  published 
in  English,  it  will  be  invaluable  as  a  text-book  and  work  of  reference  for  the  busy 
practitioner. 

Under  the  head  of  "Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System,"  \'ol.  II.,  Pari  IV.,  will  be 
found  articles  of  especial  interest  to  dentists,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  extract 
from  the  contents  : 

"  Diseases  and  Care  of  the  Teeth."  By  Edwin  T.  Darby,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Histology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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"  Diseases  of  the  Mouth  and  Tongue."  By  W.  W.  Allchin,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Lon- 
don, Physician  to,  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at, 
Westminster  Hospital ;  sometime  Physician  to  Out-Patients,  Victoria  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, London. 

"Congenital  Defects  of  the  Lips,  Mouth  and  Tongue  (Operative  Treatment)."  By 
Roswell  Park,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department, 
University  of  Buffalo ;  Surgeon  to  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  etc. 

"Hare-Lip  and  Cleft  Palate."  By  J.  Ford  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  National  Medical  College,  Medical  Department,  Columbia 
University;  Surgeon  to  the  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  the  Children's 
Hospital,  etc. 

"Diseases  of  the  Jaws."  By  J.  Ewing  Mears,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery  ;  Lecturer 
on  Practical  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College  ;  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Agnes's 
Hospitals,  etc. 

"  Diseases  of  the  Parotid  and  Submaxillary  Glands."  By  O.  P.  Rex,  M.  D.,  Philaf- 
delphia,  Pa.,  Physician  to  Jefferson  College  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals,  and  Clinical 
Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY.  By  Thomas  Fillebrown,  M.  D., 
D.M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University, 
etc.,  etc.  Written  by  invitation  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty  illustrations.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co., 
1889.     For  sale  by  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  reasons  given  for  writing  this  work  are  contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
preface,  viz :  "  For  many  years  the  author  has  felt  that  there  was  need  of  a  text-book 
on  operative  dentistry,  that  should  be  confined  more  especially  to.  the  descriptions  of  the 
manual  operations  required  for  the  preservation  of  natural  teeth."  The  descriptions  have 
not  been  confined  to  any  one  method  of  operating,  consequently  we  find  many  extracts 
from  standard  sources  ;  still  there  is  enough  of  original  matter  to  make  the  work  of 
interest  and  value.  A  sample  of  sensible  advice  is  given  in  an  extract  in  this  number  of 
the  Dental  Advertiser,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Dentist  Himself."  This  work 
ought  to  be  the  companion  of  every  dental  student,  as  it  is  written  with  a  clearness  and 
conciseness  seldom  obtained  in  a  text-book. 

VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1889,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  better  than  all  previous 
issues.  "Better"  hardly  expresses  it — rather,  we  should  say,  far  superior.  It  has  been 
changed  in  every  respect :  new  cuts,  new  type,  enlarged  in  size  (opening  like  an  old- 
fashioned  singing  book)  ;  contains  three  elegant  lithographs  (8x10^  inches)  of  Roses, 
Geraniums  and  Melon  and  Tomato,  besides  a  very  fine  plate  of  the  late  James  Vick  and 
his  three  sons,  who  now  own  and  manage  this  large  business.  These  features  must  make 
the  "  Floral  Guide"  valuable  to  their  many  thousands  of  customers  in  this  country. 

THE  PSYCHIC  LIFE  OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS.  A  Study  in  Experimental 
P.sychology.  By  Alfred  Binet.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Thomas  McCormack, 
with  a  preface  by  the  author  written  especially  for  the  American  edition.  Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1889.     Cloth,  75  cents.     Paper,  50  cents. 

We  received  a  copy  of  the  above  named  work  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  and  owing 
to  a  lack  of  time  to  carefully  read  the  book,  we  append  a  notice  of  it  from  other  sources. 
Many  dentists  are  now  interested  in  the  subject  of  Micro-Organisms,  more  especially  as 
they  relate  to  alveolar  abscess,  and  abundant  information  can  be  found  in  M.  Alfred 
Binet's  book.     The  price  is  so  low  that  any  one  can  afford  it. 
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"  M.  Alfred  Binet,  the  collaborator  of  Kibot  and  F6re,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  the  French  School  of  Psychology,  has  presented  in  the  above  work  the 
most  important  results  of  recent  investigations  into  the  world  of  Micro-Organisms.  The 
subject  is  a  branch  of  comparative  psychology  little  known  ;  as  the  data  of  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  science  lie  scattered  for  the  most  part  in  isolated  reports  and  publications, 
and  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  collate  and  present  them  in  a  systematized  form. 

"Especial  use  has  been  made  of  the  investigations  of  Balbiani,  Claparcde  and  I.ach- 
mann,  Maupas,  Ribot,  Engelmann,  Pouchet,  Weber,  I'fefiler,  Kent,  Dujardin,  Gruber, 
Nussbaum,  Biitschli,  Lieberkiihn.  The  cuts,  eighteen  in  number,  are  illustrative  of  the 
movements,  nutrition,  digestion,  nuclear  phenomena,  and  fecundation  of  Proto-Organisms. 

"The  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  on  fecundation,  which  demonstrate  the  same 
instincts  and  vital  powers  to  exist  in  spermatozoids  as  are  found  in  animals  of  higher 
organization. 

"  M.  Binet's  researches  and  conclusions  show,  "that  psychological  jihenomena  begin 
among  the  very  lowest  classes  of  beings;  they  are  met  with  in  every  form  of  life  from 
the  simplest  cell  to  the  most  complicated  organism."  The  author  contests  the  theory  of 
the  distinguished  English  scientist.  Prof.  George  J.  Romanes,  who  assigns  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  various  psychical  and  mental  faculties  to  different  stages  or  periods  in  the 
scale  of  zoological  development.  To  M.  Binet  there  is  an  aggregate  of  properties  which 
exclusively  pertain  to  living  matter,  the  existence  of  which  is  seen  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
life  as  well  as  in  the  highest." 

F.  A.  NORTH  &  CO.,  Music  Publishers,  1308  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  send  us 
two  pieces  of  music,  "  Sweet  Rosalie,"  a  song  ))y  John  Ford,  and  "  Dance  of  the  Sprites," 
by  Thomas  O'Neill.  While  not  being  classical,  they  are  of  a  character  to  please  the 
multitude.  Messrs.  North  &  Co.,  will  send  the  two  compositions  and  a  specimen  copy 
of  their  Musical  Journal,  containing  four  other  popular  compositions,  to  one  address  for 
only  50  cents,  for  the  purpose  of  introduction. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY  ;  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Cairo,  May,   1888. 

NOTE  ON  RUMBOLD'S  METHOD  OF  TREATMENT  OF  CATARRHAL 
INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  AIR  PASSAGES.  By  Ely  McClellan,  M.  D., 
Surgeon  United  States  Army.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  January  5,  1889. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  AT 
THE    TWENTY-EIGHTH    ANNUAL    SESSION,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  joint 

session  with  the  Southern   Dental  Association,  August,  188S.     Copies  of  these  transac- 
tions can  be  obtained  of  Dr.  George  H.  Gushing,  Chicago,  Ills. 


DENTAL    PATENTS. 

ISSUED    FOR    THE   QUARTER    PRECEDING   THE    D.ATE   OF   THIS   JOURNAL. 


394,464 — December    11,    1888. — Pneumatic    Dental    Plugijer.— Levitt    Y..   Custer, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
394^657 — December  iS,  1888. — Blow-Pipe. — George  W.  Melotte,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
394,693 — December  18,  1888. — Dental  Anodyne. —Robert  I.  Hunter,  Norfolk,  Ya. 
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395,150 — December  25,  1888. — Dental  Engine. — William  A.  Knowles,  Alameda,  Cal. 

395,252 — December  25,  18S8. — Dental  Engine  Hand-Piece. — Samuel  I.  Scott, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

395,600 — January  i,  1889. — Dental  Rubber. — Gilbert  Walker,  Loudon,  England. 

395,601 — January  i,  1889. — Artificial  Denture. — Gilbert  Walker,  London,  England. 

395,604 — January  i,  1889. — Dental  Plugger. — John  D.  Wilkins,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

396,192 — January  15,  1889. — Composition  for  Cleaning  Teeth. — Charles  B.  Clark, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

396,537 — January  22,  1889. — Rubber  Dam  Clamp. — Walter  G.  Browne,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

396,566 — January  22,  1889. — Dental  Articulator. — Richard  S.  Hayes,  East  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y. 

396,828 — January  29,  1889. — Dental  Chair. — Zach.  B.  Moorman,  Honey  Grove,  Tex. 

397,169 — February  7,  1889. — Dental  Engine. — John  S.  Campbell,  London,  England. 

397,320 — February  7,  1889. — Process  of  Making  Dental  Plates  by  Electro- 
Deposition. — Joseph  G.  Ward,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

397,556 — February  12,  1889. — Dental  Engine. — James  H.  Kidder,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

397,990 — February  19,  1889. — Dental  Engine. — Ira  G.  Leek,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

399,071 — March  5,  1889. — Combination  Dental  Tool. — John  J.  R.  Patrick,  Belle- 
ville, 111. 

399,177 — March  5,  1889. — Dental  Tooth-Regulating  Screw. — Edward  H.  Angle, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

399,350 — March  18,  1888. — Dental  Disk  Holder. — Henry  H.  Sisson,  New  York. 

399,406 — March  18,  1889. — Dentist's  Lathe. — Newton  W.  Holt,  Bennington,  Vt. 


SECOND-HAND  and  SHOP-WORN  GOODS  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  Pair  Plate  Benders,  as  shown  on  page  290  S.  S.  White's  Catalogue.     ^1.50. 

One  Pair  Pin  Heading  Forceps.     $1.50. 

One  Lot  Ross  Polishing  Powder,  for  polishing  Rubber  Plates.  Put  up  in  i -pound 
boxes.     Per  box,  15  cents. 

One  Lot  Pin  Racks,  for  Snow  &  Lewis'  Automatic  Points.  Curved,  to  hold  18  points 
and  square,  to  hold  24  points.     Each,  50  cents. 

One  Codman  &  Shurtleff  Floss  Holder.     25  cents. 

One  Novelty  Microscope.     50  cents. 

One  Johnston  Cone  Journal  Hand  Piece,  in  perfect  order.     $7.00. 

One  Glass  Spirit  Lamp.     25  cents. 

One  Archer  Iron  Frame  Chair.  Newly  upholstered  and  varnished.  $25.00;  box- 
ing 53-00- 

One  Aluminum  Casting  Apparatus,  for  gas ;  used  once ;  as  good  as  new.  $26.00. 
Original  price,  $50.00. 

One  No.  3  Whitney  Vulcanizer.     Alcohol.     Three  new  flasks.     $11.00. 

One  No.  3  Hayes  Iron-Clad  Vulcanizer.  Either  gas,  alcohol  or  kerosene  heating 
apparatus,  with  3  flasks.     $12.00. 

One  No.  2  Hayes  Iron-Clad  Vulcanizer.  Either  gas,  alcohol  or  kerosene  heating 
apparatus,  with  2  flasks.     $10.00. 
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COMPENSATING    RELATIONS. 


BY    W.    CARLOS    HAYES,    M.  D.  S.,    BUFFALO,    X.    Y. 


The  sources  of  professional  earnestness  are  found  among  the  higher 
aspirations  of  the  heart. 

To  do  good  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  by  relieving  pain  and  le?>^>en- 
ing  the  discomfort  of  others  ;  by  prolonging  life  or  making  comfortable 
its  length  ; — to  fulfil  such  a  mission  most  successfully  and  acceptably 
is  indeed  sufficient  incentive  to  the  cultivation  of  our  calling,  and 
should  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  most  apathetic  among  us  to  do  or 
dare,  in  its  demands,  all  that  ue  may  and  of  right  ought  to  perform. 
Add  to  this  the  thought  that  good  influences  may  shed  their  benefits 
about  every  home;  that  in  any  civilized  community  there  is  not  an 
individual  of  high  or  low  estate  but  may  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labors  ; 
that  we  are,  or  should  be,  philanthropic  to  the  last  degree.  We  should 
be  earnest  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  that  produce  disease,  of  the 
means  to  offset  their  evil  effects;  and  in  pouring  the  oil  of  gladness  into 
wounds  which  tell  of  sorrow.  To  avert  loss;  to  be  able  to  remove, 
through  study  and  observation,  the  many  contingencies  of  diseased 
action  ;  to  protect,  preserve,  and  supply,  by  a  species  of  inferior  Provi- 
dence, the  blessing  of  health  to  our  fellows, — what  a  strong  incentive  to 
diligence  I  Here  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  professional  earnestness, 
which  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  theme  for  the  time  allotted  us. 


*  Read  before  the  Eighth  District  Dental  Society  of  New  York,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  .April  i6,  1889. 
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A  great  desideratum  of  medical  treatment  consists  in  curing  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  study  and  application  demanded  of  him  who  would 
prosecute  his  inquiries  far  enough  in  this  direction  to  be  practically 
available  to  the  needs  of  his  patients,  are  too  unlimited  and  all-engrossing 
to  allow  many  moments  to  other  pursuits,  or  more  than  the  narrowest 
margin  for  leisure. 

The  dentist,  if  he  would  be  successful  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
must  be  a  student,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  that  he  attain  the  end  con- 
templated in  his  responsible  avocation, — to-day  much  more  so  than  in  the 
past,  when  opportunities,  facilities  and  means  were  limited. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  maxim,  ''  The  Law  is  a  jealous  mistress;  " 
but  how  many  in  our  ranks  forget  that  medicine  and  its  specialties  are 
equally  so?  That  inasmuch  as  the  blunders  of  the  incompetent  involve 
the  vital  interests  of  health  and  its  benefits,  so,  in  even  a  greater  degree, 
is  it  requisite  that  we  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  time  with  this  one  science 
only.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  to  attempt  eminence  in  a  plurality 
of  pursuits  is  to  attain  mediocrity  in  all. 

One  great  object  of  the  dentist  should  be  to  render  thorough  and 
reliable  service  to  his  patients  at  the  least  inconvenience,  not  cheaply  to 
the  pocket  alone,  but  to  their  physical  and  mental  comfort. 

Our  system  of  service  is  not  the  hap-hazard  routine  of  the  past,  and  we 
are  not  content  with  driving  leisurely  along  in  the  tracks  worn  for  us, 
but  in  striking  out  in  new  paths,  or  following  trails  pointed  out  by  a  few 
advanced  brethren  into  researches  for  successful  methods. 

To  overcome  obstacles  in  the  way  of  curing  disease,  we  must  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  mists  of  theory  about  us.  We  lose  our  latitude  if  we 
linger  too  long  over  such  matters.  Doctrine  (theory)  is  one  thing,  good 
doctoring  another,  and  of  greater  value.  The  one  may  come  of  zeal 
alone ;  the  other  of  zeal  and  knowledge.  One  is  smoke,  the  other-  light. 
The  smoke  niay  stain  our  glass,  enabling  us  to  look  more  calmly  into  the 
strong  light  of  science,  but  it  may  also  render  the  media  opaque  and 
worthless,  if  improperly  used.  The  most  rigid  sectarian  is  he,  who 
looking  for  the  truth  through  an  opaque  doctrine,  sees  only  the  dogma 
of  some  fellow  mortal,  and  mistakes  it  for  the  mandate  of  superior 
wisdom. 

Science  is  a  word  of  one  and  yet  many  meanings,  often  taking  its  color 
from  the  reflex  of  the  interests  of  those  who  use  it.  Our  branch  of 
science  yields  not  only  the  negative  results  to  which  we  have  alluded — 
anticipation  and  prevention — but  likewise  those  that  are  positive  and 
demonstrable,  the  restoration  and  the  salvation  of  teeth. 

As  the  effect  must  follow  its  cause,  so  certain  is  it  that  our  efforts,  if 
properly  employed,  must  prove  valuable.  It  is  given  us  to  develop  these 
resources.     In  endeavoring  to  do  this,  it  is  important  that  we  avoid  the 
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idea  that,  individually  or  collectively,  ivc  shall  ever  attain  to  all  possible 
knowledge  of  our  subject,  but  aim  to  be  so  thorough,  and  secure  such 
records  of  results  that  we  may  make  fewer  failures ;  that  we  may  differ- 
entiate more  clearly  in  conditions  as  they  present  themselves,  and  know 
more  positively  that  good  will  result  from  our  efforts. 

One  of  the  mainsprings  of  professional  earnestness  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  individual  influence  and  accountability. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  animal  physiology,  as  applied  to  man, 
consists  in  what  are  called  the  ''compensating  relations  of  his  organism." 
This  arrangement,  familiar  to  the  student,  provides  that  when  certain 
organs  are  overtasked,  or  when  disease  has  rendered  them  imcompetent 
to  perform  their  accustomed  labor,  another  organ  may  assume  the 
liability  and  take  upon  itself  the  double  duty  of  performing  its  own 
function  and  aiding  its  neighbor.  Thus,  between  the  skin  and  kidneys 
there  is  an  intimate  relation.  If  the  function  of  one  be  imj^aired,  the 
other  has  a  double  duty  to  perform.  The  liver  and  the  lungs  have 
similar  relations.  Again,  we  find  that  nature,  ever  wise  and  beneficent 
in  her  operations,  has  so  provided  against  the  contingency  of  a  diseased 
member  becoming  permanently  impaired,  that  in  the  case  of  the  more 
delicate  ones  she  has  furnished  them  in  pairs,  as  the  eyes,  lungs,  etc. 

Now  apply  this  principle  to  man.  He  is  a  single  organ,  endowed  with 
capacities  to  act,  and  bearing  the  responsibility  of  an  individual  function 
which  he  must  perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  If  we  deem  the  most 
perfect  performance  of  duties  imposed  upon  him  without  neglect,  delay 
or  disorder,  to  signify  health  ;  if  the  opposite  be  disea.se,  and  if,  because 
of  disease,  he  cannot  labor;  if,  in  consequence,  the  **  compensating 
relations"  of  society  :ix^  taxed  to  carry  on  what  he  should  accomplish; 
the  plainest  reasoning  would  argue  that  the  disorder  should  be  remedied 
or  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  that  he  may  maintain  his  individual 
integrity,  and  that  his  delinquencies  may  not  cripple  the  usefulness  of 
some  brother  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  shoulder  his  shortcomings. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  pertaining  to  us  as  a  profession  of  which 
we  so  frequently  lose  sight,  as  the  tact  that  every  one  of  us,  like  the 
different  members  of  the  bodily  organism,  is  entrusted  with  some  imj)or- 
tant  duty,  the  proper  performance  of  which  must  tell  upon  the  order 
which  reigns  in  the  body  we  aggregate. 

Every  privilege  involves  or  begets  a  duty  :  citizenship,  society,  profes- 
sional membership,  family  ties,  etc.  :  which  every  well-develoi)ed  mind 
must  recognize  and  either  perform  or  sin  in  its  omission. 

It  is  the  fors^etfulness  of  this  which  occasions  so  much  indifference 
concerning  the  performance  of  individual  labor  by  the  individual 
created  to  effect  it.  It  is  this  neglect  which  overloads  the  backs 
of  those  most  willing  to   bear   their  own   burdens.      It   is  this  childish 
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disregard  of  consequences  which  clogs  the  ''compensating  relations"  of 
our  professional  body,  to  the  detriment  of  its  whole  being.  It  is  this 
listlessness  which  dozes  away  the  day  while  others  labor,  even  beyond 
their  capacity,  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  a  more  enlightened  and  cultivated 
state  of  our  beloved  science. 

Doubtless  every  member  present  has  felt  his  inability  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing worthy  or  instructive ;  and  how  few  have  assumed  the  duty  even 
under  pressure.  Yet  I  fear  a  disgracefully  large  proportion  of  us  have 
held  back  and  allowed  that  few,  for  the  sake  of  the  life  and  health  of 
our  associations,  to  continue  those  duties,  repeating  their  investigations 
and  efforts  till  they  have  been,  through  force  of  circumstances,  crowded 
into  the  front  rank  of  educated,  capable  dentists. 

And  who  is  to  blame  for  the  proportionally  limited  membership  and 
attendance  of  these  meetings  ?  Only  about  one  in  five  in  our  own  district. 
According  to  the  call  for  this  meeting,  just  forty-four  dentists  in  eight 
counties  are  members  of  this  society — less  than  double  the  membership 
of  our  city  association.  By  noticing  the  list  of  active  members  you  can 
readily  see  what  proportion  of  them  belongs  in  the  city,  and  every  dentist 
whose  name  appears  as  having  assumed  his  duty  in  response  to  the  desires 
of  the  society,  through  the  request  of  the  business  committee,  is  a 
member  of  that  little  association  I  To  shirk  these  duties  is  to  put  the 
mark  of  disorder  upon  what  was  designed  to  be  complete  in  every  func- 
tion, as  in  every  organ — for  the  parent  minds  of  our  dental  societies  and 
dental  laws  intended  harmony,  success  and  prosperity,  professionally. 

The  "  compensating  relations  "  of  society  are  a  great  benefit  to  us  all,  if 
we  may  properly  appreciate  and  adjust  them  ;  but  if  disorder  follow  as 
the  result  of  too  great  a  reliance  upon  them,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
they  prove  an  injury  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  ways  and  means  to 
direct  one's  thoughts  into  the  proper  channels  are  not  wanting. 

To  add  to  the  renown  of  our  art,  the  only  object  of  which  is  to  alle- 
viate and  prevent  suffering,  we  may  embrace  all  the  numerous  facilities 
afforded.  Through  the  societies,  journals,  the  study  of  the  masters,  and 
the  study  and  mastery  of  disease,  we  may  become  acquainted  with  our 
privileges;  make  available  the  knowledge  already  possessed,  and,  each 
contributing  his  mite,  enhance  and  exhibit  the  quality  of  being  useful. 
Each  of  these  means  is  open  to  all.  Every  respectable,  legally-qualified 
dentist  may  connect  himself  with  our  societies,  contribute  his  own 
experiences,  and  probably  draw  some  information  from  the  experience  of 
his  brethren ;  and  even  students  have  always  been  welcomed  to  listen 
and  to  learn.  A  few  moments  of  time,  with  habits  of  recording  impres- 
sions and  results,  will  enable  any  one  to  present  a  paper  on  some  subject 
at  least  once  yearly.  As  it  is,  I  believe  we  have  some  members  who  have 
never  read  a  paper  before  the  society. 
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The  dead  level  of  empiricism  permits  of  easy  locomotion,  but  to 
aspire,  to  become  superior,  an  expenditure  of  effort  must  be  made  or  we 
shall  never  gain  the  ascent.  Diligoice  and  discipline  are  the  requisites  of 
success,  and  to  start  witli,  a  spirit  of  appreciation  must  exist.  If  a 
brother  comes  to  these  meetings  and  gains  nothing,  it  is  safe  to  say  he 
fails  to  appreciate  what  is  said  and  done. 

A  few  years  since,  one  of  our  aged  members  answered  the  (juestion  of 
another,  as  to  the  cause  of  certain  symptoms  presented  in  a — to  him — 
peculiar  case,  by  saying,  "Well,  you  know  God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way  his  wonders  to  perform,"   when  the   questioner  retorted,'*  No,  he 

don't,  not  by  a  d sight."     Now  our  younger  and  studious  men  have 

an  opportunity  to  learn,  and  the  older  ones  stand  ready  to  aid  them  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  in  learning  the  functions  of  the  various  organs, 
healthy  and  unhealthy,  physiology  and  pathology,  chemical  conditions  and 
reactions,  etc.  When  these  things  are  understood,  most  of  these  wonder- 
fully obscure  cases  and  their  causes  are  no  longer  mysteries  ;  and  in  that 
sense  the  friend  above  referred  to  was  right  in  his  wicked  expression, 
for  in  siicJi  cases  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  "  only  to  tlie  unedu- 
cated. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  250  dentists  in  this  Kighth  District, 
of  whom  but  a])out  50  are  among  our  members.  Suppose  each  of 
these  were  to  practically  exhibit  the  virtue  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking?  Think  for  a  moment  what  products  of  mind  and  experience 
would  redound  to  the  public  and  to  our  fraternity  I  Or  suppose  one-half 
were  to  become  productive,  and  report  one  paper  each  per  year,  how 
would  these  volumes  enrich  our  libraries,  our  minds,  and  our  acquire- 
ments ! 

Do  any  say,  "  I  am  not  comj)etent?  "  or,  "  I  am  too  old  to  begin  ?  " 
Let  me  ask,  how  many  times  have  you  taken  up  your  favorite  journal,  or 
listened  to  those  you  call  competent,  and  learned  the  subject  was  a 
repetition  in  whole  or  in  part  of  something  you  already  knew;  or 
possibly  a  report  much  less  complete  than  you  could  have  made  ?  Yet, 
by  repeated  efforts,  those  writers  have,  many  of  them,  become  not  only 
better  educated  and  qualified,  but  very  heli^ful  to  the  body  of  the 
profession. 

Are  you  diffident  ?  Not  very  long  since  I  sat  in  a  meeting  when  a 
deep  subject  was  touched  upon,  and  one  of  the  leading  men — himself  a 
teacher,  one  with  a  national  reputation  for  ability  and  qualifications,  and 
a  faculty  for  giving  the  best  expression  to  his  thoughts  —  was  asked  by 
the  chairman  to  explain  the  subject.  The  society  recognized  his  ability 
to  do  it,  yet  when  that  man  arose  in  his  greatness,  and  placing  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  mv  chair,  he  trembled  so  that  it  jarred  mv  whole  bodv. 
The  result  was  I  was  moved — moved  in  spirit ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  if  that 
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is  the  way  that  great  man  feels,  who  need  be  backward  in  attempting  to  do 
a  known  duty  ?  And  this  is  the  result ;  and  though  my  voice  and  presence 
are  a  hindrance  to  making  my  subject  wholly  agreeable  to  you,  I  trust  it 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  provided. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  whatever  our  inability,  let  us  labor  to  per- 
petuate to  our  successors  the  blessings  and  benefits  which  grow  to  the 
hand  of  the  diligent.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  they  who  live  among  us,  and 
they  who  follow,  may  attain  to  greater  proficiency  through  having 
done  well  what  we  may  have  been  able  to  do  ;  and  I  ask  each  of  the 
members  for  such  encouragement  as  will  better  enable  me  to  fill  any 
niche  that  may  be  unfilled  by  those  more  competent ;  and  that  my  future 
work  may  prove  an  existing  ''compensating  relation"  between  myself 
and  those  older  and  overworked,  as  well  as  those  younger,  and  desiring 
aid  to  develop  their  powers. 


THE  MASTER  AND  HIS  SERVANTS.* 


BY    DR.   W.   C.   BARRETT,  BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 


When  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  appearing  before  this  society 
three  years  ago,  I  remember  that  I  read  a  paper  the  scope  of  which  was 
the  mental  training  of  the  dentist  and  his  proper  intellectual  equipment. 
I  now  propose  to  speak  of  his  muscular  education,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  technique  of  his  profession.  If  I  say  nothing  about  his  scholastic 
discipline  or  his  school  curriculum,  if  I  do  not  refer  to  his  moral  equip- 
ment, it  is  not  because  I  do  not  recognize  their  importance,  but  because 
their  consideration  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  paper,  which 
is  solely  devoted  to  a  single  department  of  dental  discipline. 

There  is  an  old  but  true  saying  that  ''A  good  master  makes  good 
servants."  The  intelligent,  educated  master,  who  is  himself  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  duties  which  must  of  necessity  be  assigned  to  servants, 
will,  if  he  exercises  constant  supervison,  be  well  served.  The  best 
trained  servants  can  not  to  the  best  advantage  serve  a  master  who  does 
not  precisely  know  what  he  wants.  The  relation  between  the  two  be- 
comes most  perfect  when  a  thoroughly  instructed  servant  labors  for  a 
master  who  is  himself  entirely  conversant  with  the  labor  which  he  re- 
quires done,  and  whose  intelligence  completely  comprises  every  detail  of 
the  work.     There  must  be  absolute  harmony  of  will,  and  both  must  work 
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in  unison.  Yet  there  must  be  entire  and  perfect  discipline,  and  the  ser- 
vant must  be  perfectly  at  the  command  of  the  master.  An  awkward,  un- 
trained, undisciplined  servant  is  but  an  embarrassment  to  an  intelli<'^ent 
master,  while  the  most  deft  workman  can  produce  nothing  worthy  of 
himself  unless  he  be  directed  by  a  skilled  intelligence. 

Our  best  servants,  therefore,  are  those  most  completely  under  our 
domination  and  influence,  and  those  most  intimately  connected  with  our- 
selves. Especially  is  this  true  in  an  avocation  in  which  technical  know- 
ledge is  so  essential  as  in  dentistry.  Nature  has  provided  every  normal 
man  with  an  array  of  servants,  competent,  when  fully  instructed,  for  the 
performance  of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  They  are  placed  absolutely  and 
unreservedly  under  the  control  of  his  intelligence,  and  it  is  his  fault  if 
they  be  not  properly  trained  and  instructed.  There  are  ten  of  these  ser- 
vants, and  they  are  marshalled  in  two  divisions  of  five  each.  Every 
member  of  each  division  has  its  own  separate  duty,  but  when  properly 
trained  and  educated  they  mutually  assist  each  other  in  every  emergency, 
and  are  always,  unitedly  or  singly,  at  the  command  of  the  central  intelli- 
gence. Need  I  so  far  particularize  as  to  say  that  I  refer  to  the  ten  digits 
of  the  hands  ? 

Nor  is  it  an  inapt  simile  to  call  them  servants,  for  th^y  continually 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  master.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that  they  be 
treated  as  servants,  and  patiently  schooled  in  their  duties,  if  we  would 
make  them  subserve  their  higher  ends.  There  is  many  a  poor  bungler 
in  dentistry  whose  best  work  is  ruined  by  untrained  fingers.  He  has, 
perhaps,  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  and  a  mind  to  conceive  a  perfect 
piece  of  work.  He  proceeds  to  his  task  with  a  complete  ideal  of  that 
which  he  desires  to  produce.  But  alas  !  his  undisciplined  servants  have 
not  received  the  proper  schooling,  and  their  awkward  movements  render 
nugatory  the  best  efforts  of  his  mind.  In  every  calling  which  requires 
dexterity  and  manual  aptitude,  the  fingers  should  be  rigidly  schooled. 
These  servants  must  be  taught  their  duty,  or  they  become  our  masters. 
They  can  be  trained  to  delicacy  and  deftness  of  touch,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  muscular  power  can  be  wonderfully  enhanced.  They  can  be 
made  familiar  with  tools,  and  can  be  taught  to  handle  them  with 
adroitness. 

Why  should  not  the  dentist,  to  whom  there  is  such  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  technical  skill,  go  through  a  regular  manual  of  calisthenics  for 
his  fingers,  as  do  those  who  follow  other  avocations  that  demand  no 
greater  cleverness  ?  One  of  the  first  essentials  for  a  pianist  is  supple 
fingers,  and  to  attain  this  the  judicious  teacher  commences  by  a  regular 
course  of  training  and  bending  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  of  the  young 
player.  The  hand  is  regularly  spread,  the  fingers  are  forcibly  bent  at 
different  angles,  and  each  one  is  exercised  separately.    As  a  consequence, 
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they  become  so  thoroughly  schooled,  and  attain  to  the  condition  of  such 
perfect  servitude,  that  they  will  mechanically  play  a  familiar  tune  with 
only  the  slightest  supervision  of  the  mind.  They  have  learned  their 
duty  and  perform  it  easily. 

Few  besides  vocalists  know  the  severe  schooling  necessary  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  vocal  muscles  in  perfect  command.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
they  be  primarily  taught;  they  must  be  kept  in  constant  practice  by  an 
incessant  exercise.  Hours  must  be  daily  spent  in  schooling  the  muscles. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  to  whom  dexterity  is  a  necessity.  The  professional 
gambler  constantly  schools  his  fingers  in  manipulating  cards.  The  suc- 
cessful billiard-player  must  keep  his  muscles  in  subjection  by  almost 
unremitting  practice.  All  give  the  strictest  attention  to  the  care  of 
these  servants. 

The  dentist  should  have  a  delicate  sense  of  touch.  He  is  working 
over  the  most  sensitive  of  tissues,  and  the  success  of  his  operations  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  adroitness  of  his  fingers.  Yet  how  many 
are  there  who  have  systematically  schooled  their  fingers  to  deftness  and 
delicacy?  Too  many  of  them  handle  an  excavator  as  they  would  a  hoe, 
and  work  about  the  mouth  as  if  they  were  laboring  over  an  anvil.  There 
is  nothing  which  so  quickly  secures  the  confidence  of  a  patient  as  gentle- 
ness and  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  dentist.  If  his  arm  rests  heavily  upon 
the  patient's  head,  if  he  leans  bodily  against  him,  if  his  touch  is  heavy 
and  awkward,  if,  in  short,  he  is  coarse  and  unrefined  in  his  muscular 
movements,  betokening  an  unschooled  and  awkward  technique,  he  can 
not  hope  to  retain  refined  people  in  his  clientele.  Let  such  an  one  set  a 
constant  guard  upon  himself,  and  begin  a  systematic  schooling -of  his 
fingers,  the  servants  of  his  will,  training  them  to  lightness  and  delicacy, 
and  his  reward  will  come  in  the  better  appreciation  of  his  patients.  And 
this  watch  and  ward  must  not  be  paroxysmal.  It  must  be  continuous, 
rigid  and  severe.  If  intermitted,  his  muscular  servants  will  soon  com- 
prehend the  relaxed  vigilance  and  return  to  slovenliness.  The  man  must 
be  the  master  who  comprehends  every  detail,  and  unerringly  directs 
every  movement. 

These  ten  servants  of  ours,  if  once  they  be  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
jection, are  capable  of  pressing  into  service  a  multitude  of  minor  helpers. 
In  this  way  dentistry  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  more  inge- 
nious, labor-saving  conveniences  and  clever  contrivances,  than  any  other 
avocation.  The  number  of  our  implements  can  scarcely  be  told.  In 
the  possession  of  him  whose  ten  chief  servants  are  trained  and  educated 
to  their  use,  these  are  invaluable.  To  him  whose  servants  are  awkward 
and  uncouth  they  are  a  curse.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  the  dental  engine  has  not  done  more  harm  than  good.  That  is, 
whether  the  unskilled  and  careless  have  not  done  more  injury  with  it  than 
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the  trained  and  heedful  have  good.  An  unsteady  hand  and  awkward 
fingers  have,  by  its  means,  ruined  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  organs 
which  it  is  our  business  to  save  and  conserve.  It  is  so  easy  to  trespass 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  with  a  sharp  bur,  especially  in  the  teeth 
of  the  young,  whose  pulps  lie  near  the  surface,  that  many  and  many  an 
alveolar  abscess  is  due  to  them.  Some  little  filament  of  the  i)ulp  is  en- 
croached upon  enough  to  cause  an  injury  that  will  result  in  certain  death 
to  that  tissue.  This  sometimes  occurs  with  the  best  of  us  ;  what  then 
may  be  expected  from  the  worst  of  us?  Vet  it  is  an  incident  which  is 
rare  in  the  practice  of  him  whose  ten  servants  are  trained  to  alertness  and 
to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  danger  ;  whose  fingers  are  schooled 
to  delicacy  of  manipulation  and  sensitiveness  of  touch  ;  who  uses  the 
engine  carefully  and  heedfully,  and  who  does  not  j^roceed  to  cut  away 
tissue  until  it  has  been  perfectly  mapped  out  by  an  exploring  instrument. 
The  best  trained  fingers  can  detect  very  little  difference  between  sound 
and  decayed  tissue  with  the  engine  bur.  Tiie  tremulousness  of  the  driv- 
ing arm  and  the  deadening  effect  upon  the  muscles  of  the  rapidly  revolv- 
ing bur  are  fatal  to  delicacy  of  touch.  For  this  reason  I  have  for  some 
time  advocated  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  preliminary  examination  of 
tissue  to  be  cut  with  something  that  will  better  convey  sensation  than  the 
revolving  bur.  Every  step  should  be  determined  upon  by  advance  ex- 
amination, and  tlie  excavator  or  probe  should  always  be  kept  ahead  of 
the  bur.  It  matters  not  how  well  your  ten  servants  are  trained,  unless 
the  central  intelligence  provides  them  facilities  for  properly  doing  their 
work  they  will  labor  at  cross-purposes. 

The  man  must  be  the  master  and  lie  must  demand  the  most  implicit 
obedience  from  his  servants.  The  key-note  to  his  success  will  be  struck 
when  he  is  full\-  Master  of  the  Situation.  The  most  complicated  opera- 
tions become  simple  and  easy  to  him  who  is  really  the  master,  and  whose 
servants  are  completely  under  his  dominion.  But  every  step  in  the  i)re- 
liminary  work  must  be  carefully  taken,  and  every  vantage-point  fully 
secured.  This  is  easy  to  him  whose  muscles  are  his  servants,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  man  who  is  not  completely  the  master.  If  his  fingers  are 
perfectly  trained  in  the  manipulation  and  use  of  the  excavator  and  bur, 
the  shaping  of  the  most  difficult  cavity  is  a  simple  thing.  If  his  fingers 
can  adroitly  and  skillfully  manage  the  rubber  dam,  it  is  but  child's  play 
to  keep  all  dry  during  the  process  of  filling  ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  in 
my  opinion  no  filling  of  any  kind  was  ever  properly  inserted  unless  all 
external  moisture  was  first  completely  excluded.  The  shaping  of  a  con- 
tour is  a  comparatively  simple  affair  to  the  man  who  has  completely  at 
his  command  the  various  forms  of  matrices.  To  condense  gold,  or  any 
other  filling,  in  a  cavity,  is  nothing  to  him  whose  fingers  are  schooled  in 
its    manipulation.       We    have  no    failures    in    our  work,  aside    from  an 
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unavoidable  accident,  when  our  muscles  and  members  are  our  complete 
servants.  Extraction  of  a  tooth  that  may  not  be  taken  out  by  the  unaided 
fingers  is  never  necessary  to  him  who  is  the  Master.  It  is  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  intelligence  and  muscular  skill  and  dexterity.  If  the  man  be  the 
master  and  his  servants  be  completely  under  his  dominion,  if  he  be  Master 
of  the  Situation,  I  say  extraction  of  a  tooth  is  never  a  necessity.  Do  you 
think  I  exaggerate  ?  I  talk  but  sober  facts.  My  skill  may  not  be  sufficient, 
for  my  muscles  and  organs  may  not  be  trained  to  a  sufficient  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence. You  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  for  your  bodily  and 
mental  discipline  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficient;  but  that  does  not  argue  that 
another  who  has  a  better  command  over  himself  may  not  accomplish  it. 

When  I  commenced  practice,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  put  a 
reasonably  perfect  filling  in  an  easily  accessible  cavity.  There  has  not 
been  a  year  during  all  those  which  have  been  devoted  to  dentistry,  in 
which  I  have  not  added  other  classes  of  cavities  which  I  could  success- 
fully fill.  There  may  be  some-  teeth  which  I  cannot  now  save,  but  if 
that  be  the  case,  it  is  simply  and  solely  because  I  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently thorough  in  my  self-discipline.  I  know  that  I  can  successfully 
fill  teeth  that  were  beyond  my  ability  last  year.  I  now  meet  with  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  which  next  year,  if  all  is  well,  shall  have  vanished. 
I  know  this  of  the  future,  judging  from  the  past.  Whenever  I  meet  with 
difficulty  in  compassing  an  operation,  the  exact  point  where  I  encountered 
the  obstruction  is  carefully  marked,  and  at  my  first  leisure  moment  the 
situation  is  painstakingly  reviewed,  and  a  plan  for  overcoming  the  trouble 
devised.  When  next  I  am  in  that  situation  the  whole  will  spontaneously 
rise  before  me,  because  I  make  it  my  business  to  impress  the  facts  upon 
my  mind,  and  I  either  triumph  or  go  over  it  again  until  I  do  meet  suc- 
cess. I  try  carefully  to  school  my  fingers  in  the  necessary  manipulation, 
and  having  accomplished  success  there  is  never  any  subsequent  difficulty 
at  that  point. 

There  are  many  useful  devices  which  are  tried  and  condemned  by  good 
operators,  because  their  fingers  are  not  schooled  in  using  them.  I  once 
heard  an  operator  argue  against  the  use  of  the  rubber  dam,  and  present 
many  specious  reasons  for  his  preference  for  substitutes.  Upon  question- 
ing him,  the  fact  was  elicited  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  apply  it 
properly.  It  was  ''too  slippery,"  he  said,  and  so  he  got  along  without 
the  most  useful  adjunct  in  operative  dentistry,  because  he  was  not  the 
master  of  his  servants.  I  heard  another  assert  that  he  never  extended 
the  dam  over  more  than  two  teeth,  because  "  it  would  slip,"  and  he  thus 
advertised  his  lack  of  muscular  discipline,  for  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  dam  is  what  is  called  a  '*  knack  " — that  is,  it  depends  upon  muscular 
adroitness  and  training.  That  which  is  called  "knack,"  or  ''skill,"  is 
but  the  result  of  discipline  and  self-control. 
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I  have  heard  many  good  dentists  urge  that  the  use  of  matri(  c^  wa^  n.id 
practice,  and  that  better  work  could  be  done  without  tliem.  A  little 
cross-questioning  soon  demonstrated  that  they  had  not  learned  how 
to  use  them,  and  their  fingers  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  manipulation. 
They  complained  that  the  restoration  of  contour  by  their  employment 
was  impossible,  when  if  their  fingers  were  really  their  servants,  they  would 
demonstrate  that  for  the  restoration  of  contour,  matrices  are  es|)ecially 
adapted,  and  that  a  perfect  contour  may  more  easily  and  readily  be 
secured  by  their  use  than  by  any  other  method.  But  of  course  this 
applies  only  to  such  cases  as  matrices  are  intended  for.  When  cavities 
extend  very  deep  beneath  the  gum,  I  find  a  matrix  of  some  form  almost 
or  quite  essential  to  a  good  filling;  yet  many  dentists  would  not  be  able 
to  use  them  in  such  situations,  even  though  they  employed  them  in  other 
locations.  Some  absolutely  condemn  the  electric  mallet,  while  others 
insist  that  a  filling  cannot  be  i)ro]jerly  inserted  without  it.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  muscular  and  mental  education.  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
finest  operators  insist  that  the  mallet  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant  gives  the 
only  true  and  proper  impact ;  yet  others  ])roduce  quite  as  good  results 
with  the  automatic  mallet,  and  claim,  with  a  good  show  of  reason,  that 
the  blow,  while  quite  as  effectual,  is  more  under  command  of  the  operator, 
to  say  nothing  of  emancipation  from  a  dependence  upon  another  intelli- 
gence. I  commenced  my  practice  with  the  automatic  mallet,  but  have  at 
different  times  abandoned  it  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  to  take  up 
the  mallet  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  the  electric  mallet,  and  the 
mechanical  mallet.  In  each  ca.se  I  obtained  measurable  control  over  my 
servants — the  fingers  —  in  their  manipulation,  and  I  think  accomplished 
fairly  successful  results.  Yet  in  each  case  I  returned  to  the  automatic,, 
my  first  love,  because  I  had  obtained  a  facility  in  its  early  use  and  in  the 
initiatory  training  of  my  fingers  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  .secure  with 
any  substitute.  I  have  one  automatic  plugger,  out  of  my  dozen  or  so, 
which  I  have  used  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  it  fits  my  fingers  like 
a  glove.  It  appears  at  times  almost  endowed  with  intelligence,  for  it 
seems  spontaneously  to  take  the  exact  position  demanded.  Of  course  I 
know  tliis  is  the  result  of  the  long  years  of  manual  discipline,  of  the  num- 
berless thousands  of  times  that  I  have  used  it,  of  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  times  that  it  has  yielded  to  me  its  impact,  and  of  the  many  pounds  of 
gold  that  it  has  condensed,  for  during  a  number  of  years  it  was  the  only 
automatic  plugger  which  I  possessed.  It  is  one  of  the  first  hundred  in  a 
series  of  many  thousands  of  instruments  manufactured  by  the  Buffalo  Dental 
Manufacturing  Co.  It  is  all  a  question  of  manual  training,  and  my 
fingers  know  that  plugger  as  they  know  the  nails  upon  their  extremities. 

When  I  see  an  intelligent  dentist  attempting  to  fill  a  tooth  without  the 
rubber  dam,  or  unaided  by  the  clamp   or  matrix  in  the  positions  where 
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they  are  demanded,  or  using  the  dam  when  it  is  insecurely  applied,  ^\  ith 
the  constantly  threatening  influx  of  moisture,  or  when  I  see  him  using 
any  of  his  tools  in  an  awkward,  unscientific,  unworkmanlike  manner,  it 
makes  me  indignant.  I  want  to  say  to  him:  ''What  right  have  you  to 
subject  your  patient  to  the  unnecessary  torture  which  he  is  now  suffering 
through  your  lack  of  training  and  discipline  ?  Where  is  your  authority 
for  the  employment  of  an  implement  when  you  have  made  no  attempt  to 
discipline  your  fingers  in  its  use  ?  Who  gave  you  leave  to  exercise  your 
awkwardness  upon  your  fellow-man  ?  What  are  such  clumsy  fingers  as 
yours  doing  when  you  attempt  to  handle  a  tool  that  absolutely  requires 
precision  and  exactness  in  its  manipulation?"  Oh,  I  tell  you,  my  pro- 
fessional brother,  for  even  these  things  there  is  an  accountability.  You 
are  not  an  honest  man  if  you  have  not  done  what  you  can  to  acquire  a 
familiarity  with  your  tools  before  you  attempt  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
them.  There  is  an  implied  contract  with  the  person  who  trusts  himself 
or  herself  to  your  tender  mercies,  that  you  have  done  what  you 
could  to  qualify  yourself  for  their  service,  and  if  you  go  at  them  with  un- 
trained muscles,  with  ill-disciplined  digits,  you  are  a  cheat  and  a  fraud. 
If  you  have  not  reduced  to  subjection  the  members  which  should  be 
your  servants,  you  do  not  give  to  your  patients  that  which  in  common 
honesty  you  are  bound  to  place  at  their  service.  Go  and  shut  yourself 
up  in  your  laboratory.  Take  to  its  solitude  the  implements  of  your 
calling.  Study  carefully  and  painstakingly  their  construction.  En- 
deavor to  determine  how  they  can  best  be  used,  and  then  subject  your 
fingers  to  a  rigid  course  of  discipline  in  their  manipulation.  Fasten  a 
tooth  in  a  pin-vise,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  every  instrument  which  is 
adapted  to  it.  Minutely  study  how  best  you  can  hold  the  tool  so  that  it 
shall  perfectly  subserve  its  purpose.  Again  and  again  use  your  utmost 
efforts  in  seeing  how  high  a  degree  of  delicacy  you  can  attain  in  the  use 
of  the  appliance.  Practice  lightness  of  hand  in  touching  the  bur  to  the 
tooth.  Get  a  skull,  or  in  the  absence  of  that,  set  some  teeth  in  plaster-of- 
paris,  and  adjust  and  re -adjust  the  rubber  dam.  Mark  the  proper  position 
and  size  of  the  holes,  so  that  even  with  considerable  pulling  daylight  shall 
not  shine  through  an  opening.  So  shall  you  attain  to  a  dexterity  that 
will  make  of  the  most  difficult  operation  mere  child's  play.  So  shall  you 
make  of  yourself  the  master  who  has  his  servants  under  proper  subjection 
and  training,  and  so  shall  you  become  cempletely  the  Master  of  the 
Situation  when  you  desire  to  make  practical  use  of  that  preliminary 
training  in  technique  which  distinguishes  the  skillful  dentist  from  the 
bungler. —  Westerii  Dental  Journal. 


The  Legislatures  of  Texas  and  Colorado  have  recently  passed  laws 
to  regulate  the  practice. of  dentistry  in  their  respective  States. 
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A    STUDY    OF   ARSENIOUS   ACID/i- 

BY    L.    ASHLEY    FAL(;HT,     I).    D.   S. ,     I'HII.ADl.I.I'HI A,    l»A. 


Dentistry  involving  largely  a  routine  mechanical  service,  its  practi- 
tioners too  often  neglect  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  drugs  they 
use.  What  acquaintance  is  made  with  materia  medica  should  be  at  least 
sufficiently  extended  to  insure  not  only  safety  in  use,  but  ability  to  cope 
with  the  accidental  condition  of  misuse.  Not  a  few  of  tiie  medicaments 
employed  by  dentists  are  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  that  to  a  degree  re- 
quiring most  accurate  care  in  their  exhibition,  an'd  most  prompt  and 
efficient  antidotal  treatment  in  case  of  injurious  action.  Perhaps  none  in 
this  respect  demands  more  careful  study  than  arsenious  acid.  I  invite 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments  this  evening  to  a  definite  consideration 
of  the  aspects  of  it,  which  have  heretofore  been  omitted,  or  but  intimated 
in  a  very  general  manner. 

"  According  to  the  preparation  of  the  arsenic,  and  the  size  of  the  dose, 
and  the  manner  of  its  employment,  it  is  either  tonic,  antiperiodic,  pul- 
monic, detergent,  escharotic,  or  a  vital  irritant  ( poison  )."t  It  is 
ordinarily  used  in  dentistry  for  pulp  devitalization,  and  for  such  purpose 
has  been  variously  combined  in  mechanical  mixture  with  other  materials. 
The  best  formula  is  the  old  original  one  : 

li      Acid  arsen gr.  v 

Morph.   acet gr.  x 

Creosotum  vel.  ac.  carbol gf-  -^ 

M 
I    have   never   found   the   other   formuhie,  sub.->c(piently   suggested,   to 
possess  any  additional   (qualities  of  which  I  did  not  have  the  benefit  in 
the  one  mentioned  ;    while  1  have,  in  many,  suspicioned  the  engraftment 
of  undesirable  features. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  my  fellow-practitioners  instructions  in 
the  proper  rise  of  arsenious  acid  ;  for,  if  any  are  in  need  of  lessons,  the 
pages  of  our  text-books  are  ade(piate,  and  to  them  they  are  respectfully 
referred.  The  province  of  this  paper  is  to  record  a  few  facts  gathered 
from  experience,  so  that  any  seeking  information  may  not  in  the  future 
search  the  professional  literature  for  them  in  vain,  as  I  have  done. 

In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  accuracy  be  used  in  referring 
to  the  drug,  naming  it  as  arsenious  acid,  and  not  as  arsenic,  which  is  so 
frequently  done,  for  it  is  an  oxide  of  arsenic,  As^.O^ ;  also,  that  as  arse- 
nious acid  is   poisonous   in   the   highest   degree,  it  is  well  for  everyone 

*  Read  before  the  Philadelphia    County  Dental  Society. 
\  Dental  Cosjhos.     Vol.  XIX,  p.  227.     Flagg. 
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using  it  about  the  mouth,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  bulk  of  the  usual 
safe  dose,  when  internally  administered.  This  amount  is  the  J^-  of  a 
grain,  safety  existing  between  the  -^-^  and  -^  oi  d.  grain,  according  to  the 
susceptibility  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient. 

Knowing  this  quantity  definitely,  it  is  positive  that  systemic  trouble 
cannot  supervene,  either  through  local  absorption  or  in  the  event  of  the 
dressing  becoming  dislodged  and  swallowed;  for  ''the  quantity  of 
arsenious  acid  to  be  employed  for  devitalization  will  depend  upon  the 
structure  and  class  of  the  tooth,  varying  from  the  -^  to  the  -^-^  of  a  grain.  "^ 

Reference  is  here  made  to  these  points  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
over-precise,  because  it  is  my  belief,  sustained  by  observation,  that  from 
our  constant  contact  with  the  drug  there  is  too  often  a  tendency  to 
carelessness  in  its  use. 

So  much  for  the  drug  itself;  I  now  desire  to  speak  of  ways  by  which 
arsenious  acid  is  unintentionally  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  followed 
not  infrequently  by  pathological  conditions. 

The  first  of  these  is  by  uncleanly  instrumentation.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  napkin,  instruments,  vessel  containing  the  medicament, 
etc.,  used  in  making  an  application,  are  thoroughly  separated  from  all 
others,  and  from  contact  with  the  operating  tray  until  cleansed  of  every 
trace  of  the  preparation. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  of  arsenical  ulceration  occurring  in  the  mouths 
of  patients  in  which  no  arsenious  acid  had  been  used ;  and.  which  were 
due  in  all  probability  to  the  use  of  instruments  that  had  previously  been 
employed  in  connection  with  arsenious  acid  in  another  mouth,  and 
returned  to  the  operating  case  without  thorough  cleansing  ;  or  to  the 
use  of  instruments  that  by  virtue  of  their  character  were  supposed  to 
have  no  possible  connection  with  arsenious  acid,  but  to  which  the  drug 
had  been  transferred  from  contact  with  others  contaminated,  or  with  the 
spot  on  the  tray  on  which  they  had  rested. 

The  second  way  is  by  the  use  of  rubber  dam.  Some  nine  months  ago 
I  had  an  experience  in  this  direction.  Quite  a  number  of  my  patients 
complained,  in  immediate  succession,  of  sore  mouths.  Examination 
revealed  the  puzzling  condition  of  unmistakable  arsenical  ulceration,  when 
I  knew  that  my  arsenious  acid  had  not  been  out  of  the  medicine  case  for 
a  month. 

Recognizing,  from  previous  experience  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
diseased  condition  existed  only  in  mouths  in  which  I  had  been  operating 
with  rubber  dam,  that  the  cause  was  the  dam,  I  made  application  of  it  to 
a  mouth  and  produced  similar  symptoms.  The  discontinuance  of  further 
•use  of  that  piece  of  rubber  dam  was  followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  trouble. 


*  Gorgas'   Dental  Medicine,  p.  130. 
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1  now   ijcrmanently  ceased  to  use   that   make  of  dam,  and   fixed  fijr  the 
future  upon  the  product  of  another  standard  house. 

For  nine  months  I  have  enjoyed  immunity,  but  within  the  last  week 
the  trouble  has  recurred.  From  these  and  like  occurrences  in  past  years, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  no  make  of  dam  can  be  relied  upon  as 
absolutely  safe  from  arsenical  taint,  and  that  ulceration  may  follow  its  use 
at  any  time  when  circumstances  combine  to  bring  together  a  piece  so 
infected  (  tlirough  some  irregularity  in  its  manufacture)  and  a  susceptible 
mouth.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  earnestly  recommended  that  each  piece  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water  before  application. 

All  that  is  here  w^-itten,  I  am  well  aware,  is  opposed  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  dam,  who  make  an  emphatic  denial,  and  say  that  pre- 
parations of  arsenic  are  never  used  in  its  production. 

As,  however,  my  clinical  evidence  is  indisputable,  they  certainly  must 
be  in  error,  or  the  arsenic  is  unintentionally  introduced  by  contaminate 
combination  with  the  chemicals  used,  such  as  sulphur,  soapstone,  etc. 
The  latter  may  possibly  be  contaminated  by  the  arsenite  of  calcium, 
while  sulphur  is  so  frequently  contaminated  by  arsenic,  that  the  greatest 
possibility  exists  of  such  introduction  by  this  means. 

The  third  method  of  accidental  introduction  occurs  through  a  com- 
bination of  conditions.  I  have  met  niwre  than  one  with  arsenical  ulcera- 
tions, due  to  the  escape  of  the  medicament  ujion  the  removal  of  old 
plugs  from  teeth,  in  which  the  pulps  had  been  devitalized  at  the  time  of 
their  insertion.  In  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  previous  operator 
failed  to  remove  all  traces  of  arsenious  acid  before  dressing  and  filling 
the  tooth,  and   it  had  remained  there  inert  for  many  years. 

The  fourth  way  is  through  perforations.  Teeth  have  been  tapped  to 
relieve  the  symptoms  of  incipient  abscess  which  were  due  to  death  of  the 
pulp  in  but  one  canal  of  the  tooth,  and  tapped  too  far,  producing  an 
unre(fognized  perforation.  Arsenious  acid  has  then  been  apj)lied  in  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  closed  cavity — to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  pulp — and  has  escaped  through  the  perforation. 

The  last  way  to  which  1  shall  refer  in  this  connection  is  that  with  which 
the  dental  profession  is  most  familiar: — the  escape  of  the  drug  applica- 
tion by  the  use  of  unsuitable  coverings  to  secure  it.  ^^'riting  on  the 
subject  of  the  drug.  Dr.  Louis  Jack  says:  "  Cotton  with  which  wax  has 
been  combined,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Maynard,  cotton  partially  satu- 
rated with  sandarach  varnish,  and  gutta-percha  are  each  admirable  when 
the  circumstances  permit."'^  Prof.  James  Truman  writes,  **  Cover  this 
with  a  lead  cap,  and  then  fill  the  balance  of  the  cavity  with  gutta-percha,  "t 
Notwithstanding  the  wholesale  condemnation  which  is  so  fretpiently  made 


*  American  System  of  Dentistry.     Vol.  II,  p.  173. 
f  American  System  of  Dentistry.     Vol.  I,  p.  902. 
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of  the  use  of  cotton  saturated  with  sandarach,  your  essayist  has  found 
that  his  experience  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Jack  ;  but  he  also  disagrees 
with  him,  with  Dr.  Truman,  and  with  all  others  advocating  the  use  of 
gutta-percha.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  more  or  less  leaky,  so 
that  I  prefer  cement,  Dr.  Gilbert's  temporary  stopping,  or  some  similar 
preparation. 

The  influence  of  arsenious  acid,  when  introduced  into  the  mouth  so 
that  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  is  as  insidious  as  it 
is  destructive.  At  the  moment  of  escape  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact, 
the  local  effects  becoming  manifested  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours.  There  being  no  pain,  the  destruction  of  tissues  is  well  progressed 
before  the  case  comes  to  the  operator's  notice.  The  diseased  membrane 
then  presents  diagnostic  points  varying  with  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  escape  of  the  drug  and  the  commencement  of  treat- 
ment. If  seen  early,  the  membrane  has  an  appearance  somewhat  as 
though  it  had  been  scratched  with  a  sharp  instrument,  the  wound  being 
red  like  a  piece  of  raw  beef,  while  the  edges  and  membrane  surrounding 
show  simply  deepening  of  the  natural  color  of  the  gum — a  congested 
condition.  At  a  later  period  the  veins  in  the  surrounding  tissues  may 
become  prominently  developed.  If  they  do  not  share  in  the  congestion 
to  this  extent,  the  trouble  will  be  of  short  duration.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  days,  the  wounds  have  the  appearance  of  true  ulcers — a  deep  de- 
pressed centre  with  raised  edges — and  while  not  increasing  markedly  in 
area,  do  increase  in  depth.  The  action  of  arsenious  acid  seems  to 
destroy,  in  the  first  attacked  area,  by  dropping  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  thus  keeping  in  constant  contact  with  fresh  tissue. 

Our  attention  is  usually  called  to  arsenical  ulcerations  by  the  patient 
complaining  in  a  similar  strain  to  this:  "  My  gums  feel  a  little  tender 
since  the  last  operation — they  hurt  a  little  in  brushing  the  teeth."  They 
do  not  complain  of  pain  unless  the  arsenious  acid  has  access  to  the  peri- 
osteum. The  pain  then  is  severely  acute,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
periostitis  very  much  aggravated. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  arsenical  ulceration  and  rodent 
ulcers  most  commonly  found  in  the  mouth  is  not  difticult.  In  the  first 
place,  rodent  ulcers  are  generally  situated  on  the  soft  tissues,  inside  of  the 
lips,  or  near  the  fraemun  of  the  tongue;  while  arsenical  ulcerations  have 
no  definite  location,  and  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  mouth,  but  are  espe- 
cially prone  to  be  located  upon  the  gums.  Then,  again,  they  differ 
markedly  as  to  appearance.  Rodent  ulcers  are  apt  to  be  large  and  quite 
painful,  while  arsenical  ulcers  are  irregular  in  shape,  and  like  a  scratch. 
Rodent  ulcers  have  a  white  base,  while  arsenical  ulcers  are  red,  look  like 
raw  beef,  and  are  not  painful  to  the  touch.  With  these  marked  points 
of  difference  in  appearance,  none  need  err  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis. 
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Treatment. — Wherever  practical,  the  soft  tissues  should  be  curetted, — 
scarify  freely,  wash  away  the  blood  and  shredded  membrane  with  warm 
water,  and  then  touch  the  wound  with  muriate  tincture  of  iron,  or  cover 
with  magnesia  (Husband's).  Then  cauterize  the  wound  with  carbolic 
acid,  or  apply  tincture  of  iodine,  and  if  needed  stimulate  further  in  a 
few  days  by  another  application  of  the  last  used,  "remembering  that  if 
we  produce  inflammation  of  a  part,  we  check  its  absorptive  power."* 
The  attack  is  usually  fully  ended  in  about  ten  days,  and  where  the  treat- 
ment here  indicated  is  promptly  and  thoroughly  used,  I  have  never  seen 
the  patient  much  inconvenienced,  or  the  tissue  much  destroyed;  —  in 
other  words,  no  untoward  results  have  followed. — International  Dental 
Journal. 


ADVICE  TO  DENTAL  STUDENTS.t 


You  will  find,  soon  after  you  have  a  dental  office,  that  certain  ones 
know  more  about  dentistry  than  you  can  ever  hope  to  know,  although  by 
the  presents  awarded  you  to-night  you  have  had  the  privilege  of  a  regular, 
well-filled  curriculum,  supposed  to  best  inform  you  regarding  our  branch 
of  science.  This  arrogance  will  be  a  little  hard  for  you  to  bear  at  first, 
seeing  the  absolute  folly  of  it,  from  the  relatively  high  plane  on  which 
vou  stand.  But  vou  must  learn  to  submit  £(racefullv  to  anv  and  all  im- 
putations  from  these  wiseacres,  or  be  denominated  by  them  as  impatient, 
ill-mannered  cranks,  if  not  worse.  I  really  believe  that  some,  if  not  all 
of  these  dear  people,  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  enormity  of  their  insinua- 
tions, not  to  call  them  direct  reflections  upon  you.  If  they  did,  we — that  is, 
you — would  not  have  to  submit  to  such  discourtesy  at  their  hands.  Here 
is  a  usual  presentation  of  it : 

"Good  morning.  Dr.  Buzz-saw!  Glad  to  find  you  not  busy."  "Ah-h, 
yes,  ma'am,  I  am  glad — that  is,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  wait  on  you. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?"  "Well,  Dr.  Antebellum  Breakjaw  says  I 
ought  to  have  this  tooth  pulled,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  aff"ord  to  lose  it. 
What  do  you  say?" 

As  she  is  preparing  to  take  the  chair,  visions  of  supplanting  the  old, 
well  established,  though  somewhat  belated  practitioner,  begin  to  flit  through 
your  brain.  A  thousand  quiescent  ambitions  rise  up  as  suddenly  and  as 
overwhelmingly  within  you,  as  a  big  covey  of  partridges  in  the  face  of  a 
novice  out  with    his  gun.       You  think  of  all  the   happy  accidents  and 


*  Farquharson's  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  p.  152. 

t  Extract  from  address  by  Prof.  D.  R.  Stubbleheld,  delivered  before  Dental  Department  of  Vandcr- 
bilt  University,  February  21,  1889. 
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happy-go-lucky  hits  of  office  practice  you  have  ever  heard  of,  until  it  sets 
your  very  head  buzzing  with  the  thought-friction  engendered  by  such  un- 
wonted activity  of  circulation.  But  realizing  how  much  may  turn  on  this 
pivotal  opportunity,  you  brace  yourself  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  get 
all  out  of  it  possible. 

''This  is  the  one,"  she  says,  with  her  finger  on  the  troublesome  mem- 
ber. It  is  the  old,  old  story.  You  see  before  you  a  tooth  that  calls  aloud, 
by  the  shades  of  your  former  teachers,  for  you  to  apply  a  full  size  dose  of 
cold,  nickel-plated  steel,  and  yet  you  see  so  obvious  a  demand  for  a  deci- 
sion against  your  judgment  that  you  cannot  at  once  put  temptation 
behind  you. 

The  struggle  going  on  in  your  mind  is  veiled,  of  course,  behind  a 
look  of  impenetrable  sagacity,  and  suspended  judgment  sits  enthroned 
upon  your  severe  countenance.  At  length  the  fruitful  silence,  that  has 
been  equally  divided  between  the  loud  ticking  of  your  cheap  silver  watch 
at  the  end  of  its  golden  chain  and  the  frantic  thumpings  of  the  agitated 
centre  of  your  affections  against  your  fifth  rib,  is  broken  by  your  blue 
steel  determination  to  dump  overboard  all  desire  for  sordid  gain,  and  be 
true  to  yourself — and  your  teaching.  In  properly  modulated  tones,  you 
say:  "Madam,  Dr.  Breakjaw  was  right.  You  ought  to  lose  this  tooth 
for  the  reason — "  ''Excuse  me,  doctor.  I  thought  as  you  were  just  from 
college,  that  you  would  be  up  with  the  times,  and  could  do  anything  that 
others  could  do.  I  heard  a  relative  of  mine  from  New  Jerusalem  say  that 
there  they  saved  all  teeth.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  kindness. 
Good  morning." 

The  door  closes,  and  that  bang  will  reverberate  through  your  memory 
forever.  The  outside  wintry  air  that  rushed  in  was  a  regular  sunbath, 
compared  to  the  cold,  clammy,  "beastly"  atmosphere  of  your  office. 
Strange  it  is,  how  suddenly  a  "norther"  of  the  mind  and  soul  can  be 
developed  out  of  sunshine  and  bird-music  and  the  roseate  dawning  of 
hope's  fruition.  Thus  you  are  sat  upon  and  you  cannot  get  from  under. 
You  know  beyond  a  doubt,  that  all  teeth,  irrespective  of  condition  and 
surroundings,  cannot  be  saved.  You  are  doctor  enough  to  know  that 
some  patients  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  when  the  physician  is 
first  called.  You  are  lawyer  enough  to  know  that  the  Supreme  Court 
sometimes  affirms  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  even  when  that  court 
has  decided  the  case  against  you.  And  you  are  business  man  enough  to 
know  that  every  business  year  is  not  the  actual  success  you  exj^ected  it  to 
be  when  on  January  ist  you  commenced  to  credit  your  friends.  In  fact, 
everybody  knows,  even  poor  dental  graduates  at  the  foot  of  that  long 
list,  that  the  successes  and  failures  of  life  are  divided,  if  not  equally 
divided.  And  you  know  that  if  all  the  teeth  of  New  Jerusalem  or  any 
other  town  can  be  saved,  they  are  vastly  unlike  the  snags  at  whose  funerals 
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you  have  been  called  to  act  well  your  part.  You  know  all  this,  I  say, 
and  yet  you  have  to  hide  your  diminished  head — that  may  be  very  large 
and  chockful  tonight — within  your  office,  knowing  that  you  are  to  be 
ridiculed,  and  you  cannot  help  yourself.  When  the  reaction  does  come — 
that  is,  if  you  are  cat  enough  to  crawl  back  in  from  the  cheerless,  brick- 
strewn  alley  of  mortified  jjride  where  you  are  supposed  to  have  ])aid  the 
debt — you  may  be  sustained  and  solaced  by  the  reflection  that  you  had 
rather  be  right  than  be  President.  You  nuist  learn  early  in  vour  i)ro- 
fessional  career,  that  to  have  devoted  much  time  and  spent  all  the  UToney 
you  could  rake  and  scrape,  and  all  the  brain  j)ower  you  could  command, 
even  with  the  constant  encouragement  of  philanthropic,  big-hearted 
teachers,  does  not  necessarily  qualify  you  for  successfully  practicing  den- 
tistry. The  people  expect  that  you  will  be  courageous  enough  to  tell  a 
confiding  little  child  that  has  been  deceived  or  bribed  into  your  awful 
presence,  that  it  will  not  hurt  one  bit  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  I  say 
courageous  advisedly,  for  to  feel  that  I  have  been  the  one  to  break  the 
beautiful  confidence  of  a  little  child,  takes  a  kind  of  courage  that  I  hope 
you  will  never  possess  and  that  I  long  since  decided  was  wanting  in  me. 

Parents  who  have  failed  to  obtain  that  control  that  is  their  Heaven- 
given  duty,  will  expect  you  to  supplement  their  weakness  by  your  strength 
or  successful  power  of  deception.  You  will  also  be  expected  to  make 
successful  work  under  the  most  trying  circumstances — without  pain  at 
that — and  then  guarantee  a  regular  bomb-proof  insurance  against  neglect 
of  the  teeth,  improper  use  of  the  teeth,  and  especially  against  the  ravages 
of  the  very  same  causes  that  broke  down  the  work  of  the  Creator.  The 
hard-hearted  fire  insurance  agents  say  you  invalidate  your  policy  by 
doing  certain  risky  things,  as  hurrying  up  a  slow  fire  with  the  coal  oil 
can,  or  keeping  tow  and  loose  matches,  and  a  can  of  powder  with  the 
stopper  out,  in  the  same  closet  where  rats  report  for  cold  free  lunch. 
And  they  are  right.  But  you  will  find  that  the  conditions  which  favor 
decay,  and  therefore  the  downfall  of  your  work  that  you  so  carefully  and 
with  utmost  painstaking  changed,  will  not  be  kept  changed.  Nobody 
expects  a  shoe  that  has  to  go  to  the  cobbler  to  last  longer  after  than  before ; 
but  strange  to  say,  everybody  expects  the  work  of  repair  on  a  tooth,  done 
even  against  your  protest,  will  make  the  tooth  better  than  it  ever  was. 
And  because  your  work  is  not  better  than  the  Lord's  that  yielded  to  decay, 
you  will  be  greatly  and  often  blamed. 

Another  point :  Y'ou  will  be  surprised  and  shocked,  and  finally  even 
disgusted  with  \ourself  and  others,  when  you  are  brought  to  realize  the 
short-sighted  policy  that  is  usually  observed  regarding  the  teeth.  If  your 
coat  was  on  fire  you  would  not  wait  till  your  back  was  blistered  before 
trying  to  put  it  out  or  yourself  out  of  it ;  yet  the  rule  is  to  wait  for  pain 
to  sound  the  alarm  before  you  deem  a  tooth  worthy  of  inspection.     The 
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usual  statement  is:  '-This  tooth  has  never  hurt  rae,  but  it  broke  in  the 
other  night  when  I  was  eating  a  soft  biscuit."  Just  think  of  the  teeth, 
armored  by  omnipotent  wisdom  with  the  hardest  material  in  the  animal 
economy,  prepared  with  deliberate  foresight  to  act  as  millstones  between 
which  alimentation  should  be  ground  to  powder,  giving  way  while  masti- 
cating a  soft  biscuit .'  Something  must  have  been  the  matter  with  either 
teeth  or  biscuit,  that's  a  clear  fact.  Sound  teeth  can  pulverize  even  the 
traditional  biscuit  of  the  novitiate  housekeeper,  even  though  the  stomach 
can  not  do  its  part  thereafter.  Soft  things  will  not  break  hard  things. 
Then  you  will  hear  constantly  the  plea  that  as  dental  work  is  so  expensive 
it  has  been  put  off.  If  we  grant  that  that  is  so,  which  upon  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  proportional  worth  or  professional  comparison  can  be  shown  not 
so,  we  may  be  surprised  that  a  stitch  in  time  is  not  thought  of,  and  a 
small,  relatively  cheap  work  is  not  obtained,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
job  to  be  quadrupled.  This  would  be  flagrantly  foolish  in  anything  else, 
yet  the  wisest  and  the  best  are  that  unreasonable  when  it  comes  to  teeth. 
It  is  doubtful  policy,  to  say  the  least,  to  wait  for  a  small  cavity,  say,  to 
grow  larger  and  deeper  and  more  sensitive,  and  then  to  breed  contagion 
in  its  neighbor  tooth,  which  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  increase,  at  the 
lowest  calculation.  But  that's  the  way.  Then  in  the  matter  of  pain,  we 
wait  for  cavities  which  might  be  filled  almost  if  not  entirely  painlessly,  to 
become  incalculably  increased  in  painfulness.  The  dentist  and  the  — 
devil,  if  I  may  say  it,  are  S5nionomous  terms  to  many  people  who  accept 
his  ministrations  as  a  dreadful  inevitable,  exhibiting  the  courage  of  martyr- 
dom itself-  The  fortitude  they  exhibit  is  beautiful  to  the  dentist,  but  the 
shortsighted  wisdom  evinced  by  the  useless  delay  is  not  so  beautiful  by 
far.  He  knows  the  unfair  disadvantage  at  which  he  is  placed,  and  the 
distorted  judgment  under  which  he  is  condemned,  and  he  rejoices  ac- 
cordingly. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Some  dentists  pander  to  the  popular  idea  that  to  kill  the  nerve  of  a 
tooth  is  the  safest  and  best  way  out  of  a  bad  fix.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
him  who  casts  such  an  aspersion  on  the  Creator  of  our  teeth.  The  crucial 
test  of  years  generally  establishes  the  fact  that  destructive  changes  are  less 
obstinately  warded  off  after  its  death.  Instead  of  ending  the  trouble,  as  the 
saying  is,  I  think  it  is  but  the  signal  for  trouble  to  begin,  as  if  a  retributive 
justice  took  up  the  gage  at  once.  If  the  Maker  intended  it  to  die,  when 
its  duty  was  done,  it  would  just  as  easily  and  certainly  and  noiselessly  take 
its  departure  as  the  roots  of  the  baby  teeth  go  by  absorption.  The  fact 
that  a  gum-boil  never  comes  at  the  root  of  a  tooth  until  its  nerve 
is  dead,  should  go  for  something  in  the  way  of  contradiction.  Teach 
the  world  to  try  to  save  the  nerves,  and  never  do  you  say  die  until 
they  are  dead. 
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Then  tell  your  patients  that  you  can  deceive  them  and  they  can 
not  find  it  out  for  a  long  time,  'i'hey  don't  know  where  or  to  what 
extent  their  teeth  are  involved  in  most  cases,  and  they  cannot  tell  how 
well  your  work  is  done  for  many  months  possibly.  Therefore,  thev 
ought  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
those  they  cannot  trust.  Worth  wears  well,  and  the  choice  of  a  dentist 
ought  to  be  just  as  judicious  as  the  selection  of  a  doctor,  lawyer  or  agent. 
Honesty  and  ability  do  not  always  go  together,  l)ut  the)-  can  be  found 
hand  in  hand  among  dentists  quite  as  frequently  as  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  professions.  Somebody  will  be  able  to  point  out  a 
reliable  man,  and  once  found,  follow  good  judgment  as  in  all  things  else. 
You  would  not  put  the  life  of  your  darling  child  in  the  hands  of  just  any 
man  who  calls  himself  doctor  of  medicine  ;  you  would  not  risk  the  case 
involving  your  entire  life-time  earnings  in  the  hands  of  just  any  practi- 
tioner of  law  ;  and  you  know  you  cannot  rely  upon  the  honor  of  all  men 
everywhere.  Therefore,  the  folly  is  apparent  in  taking  any  one  who 
calls  himself  dentist,  without  regard  to  his  habits,  his  attainments  and 
his  integrity. 

Again,  very  few  if  any  doctors  advocate  the  indiscriminate  amputation 
of  arms  and  legs,  just  to  replace  them  with  nice,  well-rounded,  rheumatic- 
less  cork  ones ;  and  yet  the  dentist  is  expected  to  advocate  extraction 
for  almost  trivial  causes,  and  then  rejoice  to  replace  them  with  nice,  even, 
white  and  beautifully  cheap  false  ones.  No  artist  is  called  upon  to  paint 
green  hair  and  blue  ears  on  his  portraits ;  and  yet  the  dentist  is  asked 
to  put  in  ''small  white  teeth,"  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  demands  of 
nature.  And  he  is  a  brave  man  and  great  who  can  refuse  to  do  these 
things.  You  need  not  expect  to  escape  your  share  of  these  (juite 
reasonable  demands,  and  you  must  also  expect  to  reap  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  maledictions  and  all  kinds  of  left  hand  blessings,  should  you  re- 
fuse. You  must  decide.  You  cannot  stand  on  the  fence  long.  You 
must  jump  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  hoi)e  it  will  be  on  the  side  the 
road  is  on,  and  that  you  will  then  make  good  use  of  your  legs  to  shake 
the  dust  of  that  city  off  your  feet.  Travel  with  all  diligence  to  that  city 
where  the  dearer  people  think  a  dentist  can  be  a  man  of  integrity  ;  where 
he  is  asked  to  guarantee  the  sincerity  of  his  motives  only,  just  as  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor  is  asked  ;  where  a  full  set  of  teeth  made  by  Him  who  pro- 
nounced the  whole  very  good,  is  valued  at  more  than  a  few  paltry  dollars 
each,  even  as  fingers  are  valued  ;  where  the  early  and  frequent  resort 
to  the  doctor  of  the  teeth  is  considered  quite  on  a  par  with  keeping  up 
the  health  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  There  fling  to  the  breeze  the  banner 
of  intelligent,  progressive  and  conservative  dentistry,  and  defend  it  with 
that  gallant  adherence  to  principle  that  will  be  the  proud  boast  of  the 
generations  yet  unborn.  —  Dental  Headlight. 
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NOTES    ON   THE   VALUE    OF    PERFECT   SIGHT    IN 
SUCCESSFUL    DENTISTRY. 


BY    WILLIAM    LANG,   F.  R.  C.  S.  ENG. 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Middlesex  Hospital,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields. 


That  a  dentist  who  desires  to  fill  a  cavity  successfully  should  possess  per- 
fect sight,  seems  a  simple  and  obvious  truism  which  does  not  call  for  any 
comment ;  my  personal  experience,  however,  both  as  a  patient  and  more 
especially  as  an  ophthalmic  surgeon,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that, 
however  such  a  proposition  may  be  accepted  in  principle,  in  practice  it  is 
lamentably  ignored. 

A  great  number  of  dentists  at  the  present  moment  are  conscientiously 
working  under  conditions  which,  unsuspected  by  themselves,  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  large  percentage  of  failures.  I  suspect  there  are  many 
such  who  daily  ask  themselves  how  it  is  their  work  fails  prematurely,  who 
criticise  each  and.  every  detail  of  the  complicated  process  of  putting  in  a 
gold  filling  in  order  to  find  the  cause,  but  who  never  for  a  moment  con- 
sider that  the  defect  lies  in  their  own  deficient  eyesight. 

They  say  to  themselves,  when  their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject, 
'*  whatever  my  defects  may  be  as  an  operator,  deficient  eyesight  does  not 
rank  among  them;  "  and  to  support  this  contention,  they  refer  to  their 
ability  to  kill  a  bird  on  the  wing,  to  see  a  ship  on  the  horizon,  or  to  read 
the  smallest  print,  all  of  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  are  sufficiently  con- 
clusive proofs  of  perfect  sight. 

That  such  standards  are  quite  delusive -is  the  daily  experience  of  ophthal- 
mologists, who  require  the  fulfilment  of  much  more  delicate  and  accurate 
tests  before  being  satisfied  of  the  absence  of  an  error  of  refraction,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  wreck  any  number  of  fillings,  although  at  the  same 
time  slight  enough  to  delude  the  operator  into  thinking  that  he  possessed 
perfect  sight. 

That  a  perfect  gold  filling,  under  ordinary  conditions,  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  last  many  years,  will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  every 
dentist ;  but,  in  my  capacity  as  patient,  this  has  too  often  not  been  my 
experience,  and  it  was  in  great  measure  this  want  of  success  on  the  part 
of  several  dentists,  that  first  led  me  to  pay  attention  to  their  eyesight,  as  a 
possible  explanation  of  these  failures,  as  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  due 
to  want  of  skill  and  knowledge. 

As  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  a  hospital  where  a  large  number  of  dentists 
are  educated,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  this  point,  and  I 
can  only  state  that  many  of   the  most  rising  and  successful  dentists  who 
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have  studied  at  that  hospital  have  personally  enabled  me  to  confirm  these 
views. 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  clearer:  A.  B.,  a  dental  student,  com- 
plains that  his  eyes  ache  after  three  or  four  hours'  work  at  stopping ;  he 
thinks  it  is  due  to  a  cold,  since  his  sight  is  so  perfect.  I  found,  however, 
that  his  vision  did  not  come  up  to  the  normal  standard,  which  surprised 
him,  since  he  was  able  to  recognize  his  friends  a  good  way  off,  and  to  see 
a  ship  on  the  horizon.  This  want  of  perfect  sight  was  due  to  a  slight 
degree  of  astigmatism,  a  condition  which  is  fatal  to  good  stopi)ing,  since 
it  is  imposible  to  see  perfectly  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  at 
the  same  time,  therefore,  two  of  the  four  margins  of  a  filling  must  be  in- 
distinctly seen,  being  out  of  focus;  consecjuently  a  slight  defect  in  the 
margin  of  a  gold  filling  would  be  readily  overlooked  in  the  indistinctly 
seen  edge.  This  would  be  repeated  constantly,  and  should  naturally 
arouse  the  operator's  suspicion,  when  he  remarks  that  the  failure  in  his 
work  usually  begins  in  the  margin  running  in  a  given  direction,  usually 
either  the  vertical  or  the  horizontal  one. 

C.  D.  is  still  young,  but  has  a  large  practice.  He  has  always  been  a 
little  short-sighted,  which  he  has  understood  is  an  advantage  in  his  work; 
he  thinks,  however,  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  his  sight  tested.  From 
what  I  can  learn,  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  of  late  with  the  result  of  his 
work.  I  find  that  he  can  read  the  finest  print  with  either  eye,  this  in 
spite  of  a  fairly  high  degree  of  myopic  astigmatism.  When  this  is  cor- 
rected by  appropriate  glasses,  he  still  sees  the  finest  print,  but  now  it  is 
quite  black  and  sharp — a  great  improvement  on  the  unaided  eye,*  which 
he  confirms  later  on  by  saying  that  he  does  much  better  work  since  wear- 
ing the  glasses.  This  patient,  as  a  student,  obtained  the  operating  prize 
at  his  hospital ;  his  sight,  however,  must  have  been  much  better  then  than 
when  I  saw  him.  The  latter  point  is  easily  explained,  for  in  youth  the 
accommodation  of  the  eye  can  neutralize  a  certain  amount  of  astigmatism, 
but  as  years  advance  this  power  of  accommodation  fails,  and  as  it  is 
essential  that  both  eyes  should  be  normal  for  the  sight  to  be  perfect,  in 
such  a  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  wear  glasses  before  the  age  of  forty. 

I  think  these  cases  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  these  brief  notes  only  lead  to  the  discovery,  by  its  unsuspect- 
ing owner,  of  one  defective  eye,  they  will  not  have  been  entirely  thrown 
away. 

I  should,  however,  advise  every  dentist,  who  has  not  already  had  his 
sight  tested,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  test  types  used  in  all  eye  hospitals, 
to  place  them  in  a  good  light  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  then 
holding  a  thin  book  in  front  of  each  eye  alternately,  to  see  if  he  can  read 
the  letters  with  perfect  ease ;  and  if  he  has  the  slightest  difficulty,  to  at 
once  consult  his  friend  the  ophthalmic  surgeon. —  The  Dental  Record. 
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THE    CENTENNIAL    OF    THE    INAUGURATION    OF 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON    AS    PRESIDENT 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.=^ 


On  April  23,  1789,  George  Washington,  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  reached  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  on  his  way  to  New  York, 
then  the  Federal  capital,  where  he  was  to  be  inaugurated  first  President 
of  the  new  nation.  A  splendid  barge,  manned  by  thirteen  masters  of 
ships,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Nicholson,  received  him  and  brought 
him  through  the  kills  and  across  the  harbor  to  the  foot  of  Wall  street. 
Governor  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  received  the  President-elect  and 
escorted  him  to  the  Franklin  House,  in  the  square  of  that  name.  Six  days 
elapsed,  days  of  great  excitement  for  the  city,  then  of  small  propor- 
tions and  giving  no  promise  of  its  future  growth.  On  April  30,  all  the 
churches  in  the  city  were  opened  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
prayers  were  offered  up  in  all  for  the  safety  of  the  President.  About  mid- 
day the  procession  escorting  him  started  from  Franklin  Square  and 
proceeded  to  the  Federal  State  House,  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad 
streets,  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  sub-treasury.  Washington  was 
drawn  in  a  coach  by  four  horses.  The  procession,  as  it  neared  its  desti- 
nation, halted,  and  the  military  formed  a  line  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
Washington  alighted  and  walked  through  the  lines  and  entered  the 
building.  In  the  senate  chamber  he  was  received  by  Vice-President 
Adams.  The  party  went  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  the  oath  of  office 
was  administered  by  Chancellor  Livingston. 

The  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  event  has  been 
brought  to  a  most  successful  end  in  this  city.  The  ceremonies  were 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  occurrences  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  the  central 
figure  among  the  participators.  He  came  from  the  city  of  Washington 
by  rail  to  Elizabeth,  where  he  was  received  on  the  morning  of  April  29th 
by  a  distinguished  body  of  representatives  of  the  literary  and  official 
circles  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  At  Elizabethport  he  embarked 
on  the  United  States  steamer  Despatch,  and  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  other  steamers  proceeded  toward  New  York.  The  bay  of  New  York 
was  fairly  alive  with  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  Ships  of  war,  revenue 
cutters,  steam  yachts,  passenger  steamers,  ferryboats  and  tugboats  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flags  lay  in  lines  from  Robbin's  Reef  light  to  Bedloe's 
Island,  overlooked  by  the  great  Statue  of  Liberty.     Through  the  passage 


*As  a  matter  of  record  we  copy  this  account  of  the  "  \Vashington  Centennial"  from  the  Scientijic 
American :  it  being  the  most  concise  that  has  come  under  our  notice. — [Editor  Dental  Advertiser.] 
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the  Despatch  covered  with  flags  slowly  proceeded,  while  every  whistle 
blew  as  she  passx-d,  and  the  ships  of  war  with  yards  manned  fired  the 
presidential  salute.  Off  the  foot  of  Wall  street  the  Desi)atch  an(  hored. 
and  the  President  was  rowed  ashore  in  a  barge  manned  by  a  crew  of 
ship  masters  from  the  Marine  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  with 
Captain  Ambrose  Snow  as  coxswain.  The  crew  that  rowed  (ieneral  Wash- 
ington to  the  same  spot  one  hundred  years  ago  were  members  of  the 
same  society. 

On  landing,  the  President  was  received  by  Mr.  William  (i.  Hamilton, 
the  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was  introduced  to  the  (iovernor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  fleet  of 
naval  ships  meanwhile  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  river  to  an  anchorage 
near  50th  street,  and  the  other  vessels  formed  in  order  for  the  naval 
parade.  They  steamed  up  the  East  river  to  a  floating  derrick  near  the 
southern  end  of  Blackwell's  Island,  rounded  it,  and  returning  went  up 
the  Hudson  river  and  around  the  ships  of  war  and  thence  back  to  the 
,  Battery,  and  then  dispersed.  A  ball  at  the  Metropolitan  ( )i>era  House 
wound  up  the  events  of  the  first  day. 

On  April  30,  the  proceedings  began  by  a  special  service  attended  by 
the  President  and  party  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  at  9  a.  m.,  conducted  bv 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York.  At  10  a.  m.  literary 
exercises  were  held  on  the  platform  over  the  steps  of  the  sub-treasury  in 
Wall  street,  including  an  opening  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
a  poem  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  an  oration  l)y  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
a  short  address  by  the  President,  and  the  benediction  by  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Michael  A.  Corrigan,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  Then  the  great 
event  of  the  day  began.  The  military  i)arade  formed  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  these  exercises,  and  marched  up  Broadway  and  Fifth 
avenue,  under  triumphal  arches,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  President  at  23d 
street.  It  comprised  upward  of  46,000  men,  representatives  of  the 
Federal  army  and  navy  and  of  volunteer  militia  from  almost  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  A  number  of  State  governors  were  present.  They  headed 
in  each  case  the  troops  of  their  own  State,  preceding  them,  generally  on 
horseback.  General  Schofield,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  was  in  command, 
and  showed  wonderful  powers  of  organization  in  effecting  the  regulation 
of  the  army  of  men  without  the  least  disorder.  The  view  of  this  i)arade 
as  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  Scientific  American  office,  whi(  h  were 
arranged  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  the  staff  of  the  office  and 
their  friends,  was  a  magnificent  and  inspiring  one.  No  other  country 
could  now  show,  or  ever  could  have  shown,  such  an  assemblage,  consist- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  States  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  in  the  guise  of  purely  volunteer  soldiery  ready  for  the  defense  of 
their  country  in  any  possible  emergency.    Another  feature  of  the  day  was 
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the  piolitse  decoration  of  the  city.  Not  only  the  line  of  march,  but  every 
portion  of  New  York,  was  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting-  To  the 
east  and  west,  and  for  miles  north  of  the  line  of  procession,  nearly  every 
house  di^layed  flags  and  other  emblems  and  drapings.  On  the  evening 
of  April  30,  a  grand  dinner  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
This  was  the  great  day  of  the  celebration,  as  being  the  anniversarv  of 
Washington's  inaugaraticHi. 

On  May  i,  the  civic  and  industrial  parade  took  place.  It  comprised 
about  41.000  participants,  rejKesentatives  of  the  various  trades  of  the  city, 
leading  societies,  and  a  large  array  of  public  school  children.  This  was 
also  reviewed  by  the  President,  bringing  the  three  days'  pageant  to  a  close. 

Xothing  was  nt^ected  by  the -great  metropolis  to  enhance  the  meaning 
of  the  occasion.  In  the  public  schools  special  attention  was  given  to 
instructing  the  scholais  in  the  events  commemorated.  In  selecting  par- 
ticipants in  the  ceremonies,  the  descendants  of  the  old  time  families  of 
New  York  and  of  peisonagK  of  historical  £une  were  chosen.  Grand 
stands  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.  Taken  from 
all  points  of  view,  it  may  be  questioned  if  Xew  York  will  again  see  the 
equal  of  this  di^>lay  for  another  century.  It  is  strange  to  read  the  printed 
account  of  the  escort:  of  Washington,  taking  up  about  twenty -one  lines  in 
its  enumeration,  with  the  list  of  participants  in  the  centennial  parades, 
that  was  enoi^h  to  fill  a  book  of  many  pages.  The  lessons  of  unity, 
patriotian,  and  peace  taught  by  the  three  da3rs'  ceremonies  cannot  be 
without  effect. 


MISTAKES.* 


BY   WM.  X-  liORRlSOX,   D.  D-  S.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO- 


While  busy  at  the  chair,  a  patient  rushes  in  with  a  necessity-knows-no- 
law  kind  of  a  pace.  Wants  a  tooth  eictracted,  has  not  slept  a  ^i-ink  all 
night,  etc  WiU  hear  no  argument  for  its  repair.  He  has  tried  the 
treatment  you  propose  before,  and  the  tooth  bad  to  be  extracted  after  all. 
He  then  makes  the  time-honored  remark,  which  a}wa}*s  bnngs  a  dentist 
up  to  the  mark,  "If  you  don't  extract  it  I  will  go  to  somebody  who  will.*' 
It  has^  ached  constantly  for  a  week  and  he  wants  to  be  revenged.  '^  As  I 
was  eating  bieak£ist  this  morning,"  he  sajrs,  "a  little  piece  of  bread  got 
into  the  cavity,  and  it  has  been  on  the  jump  ever  since." 

Yon  are  pretty  sure  to  make  a  mistake  whatever  3  ou  do  for  such  a 
patient.     If  you  take  him  at  his  word,  you  make  a  mistake  from  which  he 
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is  the  victim  the  remainder  of  his  life.  If  you  persuade  him  to  have  it 
properly  treated  and  filled,  and  promise  to  keep  him  free  from  pain  with 
it  as  long  as  he  is  within  your  reach,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  err  again. 
Or  he  will  have  a  putrescent  pulp  ripe  to  be  drilled  into,  the  day  you  are 
in  the  country  or  attending  some  dental  meeting. 

Other  blunders  one  frequently  falls  into  are  : 

Cutting  away  too  much  tooth  substance  which  should  be  left  for  natural 
wear  or  breakage. 

Cutting  off  weak  crowns  for  more  conspicuous  metal  substitutes. 

Drilling  through  the  apical  foramen  for  the  treatment  of  abscess  when 
we  know  there  must  ever  after  be  an  uncertainty  about  filling  that  canal. 

Excavating  soft  dentine  too  close  to  the  pulp,  cleaning  out  layer  after 
layer  because  it  cuts  easily  and  gives  no  pain. 

Filling  a  cavity  with  one  substance  when  another  was  more  plainly  de- 
manded. 

To  call  a  fistulous  opening  through  the  alveolus  a  dangerous  cancer, 
and  frighten  the  patient  into  a  spasm  with  ''a-1-v-e-o-l-a-r  a-b-s-c-e-s-s," 
uttered  with  French  gymnastics  and  wise  looks. 

It  has  been  my  custom  for  years  to  saturate  the  spongy  dentine  of 
cavities  with  creosote,  but  I  did  not  know  all  I  was  doing  by  the  oj)era- 
tion.  I  thought  a  carbolate  of  albumen  and  an  arrest  of  ferment  was 
enough.  But  after  witnessing  Prof.  Andrews'  beautiful  microscopical 
work  on  the  screen,  I  am  perfectly  amazed  at  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents I  have  been  committing.  He  demonstrated  how  the  tul)uli  was 
entered  by  animalculi  and  enlarged  until  the  whole  structure  was  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  very  plain,  with  a  few  of  these  tubuli  so  enlarged  directly  to  the 
pulp,  capillary  action  by  compression  or  suction  must  be  very  direct. 
The  too  common  mistake  is  to  devitalize  the  pulp. 

Let  us  watch  keenly  our  own,  as  well  as  the  mistakes  of  others,  for 
there  is  a  valuable  lesson  in  every  one. 

If  nature  tolerates  such  enormous  blunders  and  accepts  the  services  of 
such  bunglers,  how  much  more  comfortable  she  will  be  under  the  hand 
of  skillful  artists,  alive  with  physiological  and  pathological  anatomy, 
microscopy,  and  a  desire  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good. —  The  Ohio 
Joitrnal  of  Dental  Science. 


Painless  Lancinc;  of  alveolar  abscesses  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  full  strength  carbolic  arid  and  iodine,  applied  on  a  pledget 
of  cotton.  The  crystallized  acid  as  it  comes  to  us,  should  be  licpiified  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  glycerine — say  ten  to  fifteen  drops  to  the 
ounce. — Bf'itish  Jour7ial  of  Dental  Science. 
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AMALGAM    FILLINGS   AND    SORE    MOUTH. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  Odontological  Society,  at  its  April  meeting, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  attacked  amalgam  fillings,  saying  that  he 
occasionally  found  they  were  the  cause  of  intractable  sores,  and  that  it 
was  very  usual  in  his  experience  to  find  an  irritable  sore  opposite  a 
black  filling. 

Many  years  ago,  when  amalgam  fillings  were  very  little  known,  it  was 
A'ery  common  to  hear  them  absolutely  condemned  by  very  able  operators, 
and  chiefly  for  the  same  or  similar  reasons  as  those  advanced  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson  :  they  caused  ptyalism  and  other  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  mouth,  and  consequently  it  became  a  dire  malpractice  to  insert  an 
amalgam  filling  under  any  conditions.  The  evidence  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  assertions  of  old,  was  weak  and  unscientific  ;  that 
advanced  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  although  orderly,  was  absolutely  incon- 
clusive. The  one  definite  case  mentioned,  the  most  definite  he  had 
met  with,  only  tends  to  throw  grave  doubt  upon  the  real  cause  of  the 
mischief.  It  was  suggested  that  the  explanation  might  be  sought  in  the 
direction  of  chemical  solution :  and  in  support  of  this  view,  the  fact  that 
copper  amalgams  stain  the  dental  tissues  was  adduced.  Experience 
shows,  however,  that  if  solution  does  take  place  in  these  fillings,  it  is 
extremely  slow,  the  quantity  dissolved  in  a  week's  time  must  be  infini- 
tesimal, and  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  those  best  able  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  in  such  a  matter  goes,  it  tends  to  discredit  the  view  that  the 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  this  direction.  If  solution  were  the  prob- 
able explanation,  the  sores  should  be  general  and  not  on  the  tongue  or 
cheek  opposite  a  filling.  There  are  two  points  in  the  paper  which  tend 
to  strongly  uphold  the  view  that  the  sores  were  caused  by  a  sharp  or 
jagged  edge  to  the  tooth,  viz.,  the  sores  are  described  as  opposite  the 
tooth  filled,  and  that  they  are  irritable,  but  without  any  other  special 
characteristic. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Newland  Pedley,  that  the  sores  were 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  jagged  edge,  was,  it  was  very  clear,  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  society.  And  it  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  notice,  that  although  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  pre- 
sumably must  have  seen  some  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases,  not  one  voice 
was  raised  to  support  his  contention.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Odontological  Society,  the  testimony  of  probably  the  greatest  authority 
on  amalgams.  Prof.  Foster  Flagg,  is  most  emphatic.  He  had  frequent 
complaints  of  this  kind,  and  cases  were  sent  by  others  to  him,  illustrating 
the  ill  effects  gf  amalgams,  but  he  invariably  cured  the  patients  without 
removing  the  amalgams  :  in  the  face  of  that  testimony,  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
views  cannot  have  great  weight. — British  Journal  of  Dental  Scie?ice. 
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A  SIMPLE    METHOD    OF    MAKINc;  A   PIECE  OF 

BRIDGE -WORK.* 


1 29 


BY    T.    A.    LONG,    PHILADELPHIA. 


Prepare  the  teeth  or  roots  that  are  intended  for  your  anchorages  in  the 
same  way  as  usual  ;  make  gold  caps  or  crowns  to  fit  over  them.  Make 
the  gold  crowns  either  with  gold  or  porcelain  cusps.  Place  the  gold  cai)s 
on  the  anchorage  teeth,  and  take  an  impression  in  plaster  or  modelling 
compound.  If  the  gold  caps  do  not  come  away  with  the  impression, 
take  them  out  of  the  mouth  and  place  them  in  their  right  position  in  the 
impression,  and  cast  the  model  in  plaster.  When  taking  the  impressions, 
take  two  of  them  ;  one  with  the  gold  caps  on  the  anchorage  teeth,  and 
one  without.  Make  a  model  from  the  last  named  impression  for  use 
later  on. 

Now  take  a  strip  of  wax  about  1-16  of  an  inch  thick  and  the  width  of 
the  ridge,  or  as  wide  as  the  case  should  l)e  when  finished,  place  it  on  the 
model  reaching  from  one  gold  cap  to  the  other.  Place  on  this  wax  a 
piece  of  gold  plate  sufficiently  heavy  to  give  the  necessary  strength,  and 
long  enough  to  reach  from  one  gold  cap  to  the  other,  and  folded  at  an 
angle  thus,  L,  its  entire  length,  curved  longitudinally  to  conform  to  the 
bend  of  the  ridge.  Place  this  gold  angle  bar  so  that  the  outer  edge  of 
one  angle  will  point  toward  the  labial  surface  or  cheek,  and  the  other 
edge  of  the  angle  toward  the  top  of  the  piece.  Now  invert  this  and 
solder  each  end  of  the  gold  angle  bar  to  its  respective  gold  crown  or  cap. 
This  should  now  be  tried  in  the  mouth,  and  any  correction  that  may  be 
necessary  to  fit  it  can  be  made. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  gold  angle  bar  will  be  raised  a  slight  distance 
from  the  ridge.  Take  the  new  model  and  place  this  skeleton  on  it,  use 
gum  or  plain  teeth,  the  same  kind  as  are  used  for  rubl)er  work,  wax  uj) 
the  piece  same  as  for  a  rubber  plate,  covering  up  the  gold  angle  bar  en- 
tirely and  allowing  the  wax  model  to  rest  upon  the  ridge.  A  slight  groove 
running  around  near  the  edge  of  the  piece  on  the  plaster  model  will 
leave  a  corresponding  ridge  on  the  finished  piece,  which  will  prevent 
seeds  or  particles  from  getting  under  the  plate.  If  there  should  be  any 
shrinkage  of  the  gum,  the  piece  can  be  kept  clean  underneath,  as  then 
access  can  be  had  to  that  part.  If  no  shrinkage  takes  place,  experience 
has  taught  us  that  no  bad  effects  follow  ])lacing  the  piece  firmly  on 
the    gum. 

The  advantages  of  this  bridge  are :  Great  strength,  simplicity  of 
construction,  freedom  from  retaining  secretions  under  gold  plates  or  gold 


*  Read  before  the  Kentucky  State  Denta   .^ociety,  1888. 
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backings  on  teeth,  as  there  are  no  points  to  retain  saliva.  It  is  not  liable 
to  be  broken,  as  the  teeth  can  be  heavy  and  strong,  and  be  supported 
by  the  vulcanite.  The  appearance  in  the  mouth  is  more  natural,  as  it 
avoids  such  a  great  display  of  gold. 

The  above  was  described  to  me  by  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Morrison,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  coming  from  such  an  eminent  practitioner,  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  must  be  practical. —  The  Dental  Review. 


THE   NERVOUS   PATIENT/ 


EV   J.   R.   CALLAHAN,   D.  D.  S.,  HILLSBORO,  OHIO. 


Who  of  the  dental  profession  does  not  dread  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  nervous  patient,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  the  patient  of  hyper-nervous 
temperament,  who,  by  his  hysterical  conduct  in  the  chair,  seems  to  sap 
the  operator  of  all  the  vitality  he  ever  possessed  and  make  him  feel  as  if 
palsied  old  age  had  come  upon  him,  and  finally  when  the  patient  is  gone, 
exclaim,  ''I'm  glad  that  patient  is  gone,  I  really  declare  the  patience  of 
Job  would  yield  at  the  chair."  Be  the  patient  a  lady,  she  will,  perhaps, 
begin  by  telling  you  how  she  dreads  the  awful  boring  machine,  the  horrid 
rubber  dam,  etc.,  etc.  She  will  get  into  your  chair  with  wailings  and 
moanings ;  the  moment  you  begin  to  operate,  she  will  begin  to  jump, 
perhaps  grab  your  hands,  declaring  she  cannot  possibly  permit  you  to 
proceed.  If  the  nervous  patient  be  a  big,  strong  man,  he  will  get  into 
the  chair  with  many  misgivings,  and  after  one  or  two  futile  efforts  to 
stand  the  operation,  conclude  you  had  better  pull  the tooth  out. 

This  pain  and  dread  and  nervousness  is  a  reality  with  most  of  our 
patients,  especially  so  to  those  of  nervous  temperament,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  most  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  dentist.  Hundreds  of  people 
are  needlessly  tortured  every  day  by  the  dentists  of  the  land.  This  is  all 
wrong ;  there  is  no  necessity  of  intense  suffering  in  the  dental  chair. 
The  dentist  inflicts  needless  punishment  generally,  for  one  of  three 
reasons,  viz.,  parsimoniousness,  carelessness  or  ignorance.  Parsimonious 
in  that  he  will  insist  on  using  dull  and  worn  out  instruments,  is  too  stingy 
to  subscribe  for  journals  that  he  may  keep  posted  and  keep  his  mind 
active  in  most  modern  theories  and  practices  of  his  profession.  Careless 
in  regard  to  condition  of  instruments ;  careless  as  to  amount  of  pain  in- 
flicted; careless  as  to  reputation;  seemingly  unmindful  of  everything  only 
to  get  through,  and  get  the  fee.  Ignorant  either  from  lack  of  appliance 
or  lack  of  ability  to  learn  of  and  apply  the  many  agents  and  method  of 
lessening  pain  in  dental  operations. — The  Oliio  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 


*  Extract  from  paper  read  before  the  Mississippi  VaP     "  'ental  Society,  Cincinnati,  March,  \\ 
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FILLING   TEETH    WITH    VULCANITE. 


BY    MORGAN    ADAMS,    M.    D.,    D.    D.   S. ,    SARDIS,    MISSISSH'PI. 


While  considering  the  i)roperties  of  vulcanized  rubber,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  good  material  for  filling  labial  cavities  of  incisor 
teeth.  I  experimented  with  ordinary  red  rubber  until  I  became  satisfied 
that  there  was  nothing  superior  to  it  for  the  purpose,  except  it  be  porce- 
lain. In  practice  I  use  white  rubber,  of  which  several  different  shades 
should  be  kej^t  on  hand  in  order  to  match  the  different  shades  of 
teeth.  The  operation  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  explained  in  a  few- 
words.  Shape  the  cavity  as  for  an  ordinary  gold  filling,  making  slight 
undercuts  and  avoiding  sharp  angles.  Then  saw  off  a  piece  of  rubber, 
which  should  be  vulcanized,  of  suitable  length,  say  about  an  inch  or  two 
long,  and  trim  the  end  to  approximate  the  shape  of  the  cavity.  Line  the 
cavity  with  oxyphosphate,  then  grasp  the  rubber  with  forceps  and  soften 
the  end  to  be  inserted  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  and  press  it  home. 
It  should  be  held  firmly  in  position  until  it  cools,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  it  has  filled  the  undercuts  and  conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity, 
and  would  require  considerable  force  to  dislodge  it.  It  should  then  be 
cut  off  with  a  fine  saw  or  separating  file  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
tooth  substance,  and,  if  necessary,  burnished  down  around  the  edges  with 
a  hot  burnisher,  and  then  polished  off.  If  care  is  used  in  selecting  the 
proper  shade  of  rubber,  you  will  have  a  filling  that  is  almost  imjiercep- 
tible.  When  white  sheet  rubber  is  not  at  hand,  rubber  goods — of  which 
there  is  a  great  variety — can  be  used  ;  for  instance,  the  back  of  a  white 
rubber  comb.  Gold  is  too  conspicuous  for  labial  cavities  of  incisors, 
and  porcelain  is  of  necessity  expensive  and  is  limited  to  perfectly  round 
cavities,  while  rubber  is  not  conspicuous  nor  expensive  and  can  be  used 
for  almost  any  shape  of  cavities,  provided  you  have  definite  walls. — 
Archives  of  Dentistry. 


CHINESE    DOCTORS    AND    DENTISTS. 


The  Chinese  themselves  do  not  believe  in  dissection,  and  there  is  no 
body-snatching  here.  They  believe  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  thought, 
that  the  soul  exists  in  the  liver,  and  that  the  gall  bladder  is  the  seat  of 
courage.  For  this  reason  the  gall  bladders  of  tigers  are  eaten  by  soldiers 
^o  inspire  them  with  courage.  The  Chinese  doctor  ranks  no  higher  than 
the  ordinary  skilled  workman.  He  gets  from  15  to  20  cents  a  visit,  and 
he  often  takes  patients  on  condition  that  he  will  cure  them  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  or  no  pay.      He  never  sees  his  female  patients  except  behind  a 
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screen,  and  he  does  not  pay  a  second  visit  unless  he  is  invited.  His  pay- 
is  called  "golden  thanks,"  and  the  orthodox  way  of  sending  it  to  him  is 
wrapped  in  red  paper.  The  dentists  look  upon  pulled  teeth  as  trophies, 
and  they  go  about  with  necklaces  of  decayed  teeth  about  their  necks,  or 
with  them  strung  upon  strings  and  tied  to  sticks.  Toothache  is  supposed 
to  come  from  a  worm  in  the  tooth,  and  there  is  a  set  of  female  doctors 
who  make  a  business  of  extracting  these  worms.  When  the  nerve  is 
exposed  they  take  this  out  and  call  it  the  worm,  and  when  not,  they  use  a 
sleight-of-hand  by  which  they  make  their  patients  believe  certain  worms, 
which  they  show  them,  come  from  their  teeth.  I  have  heard  per- 
sons tell  of  Chinamen  who  claimed  to  have  had  ten  worms  taken  from 
their  mouths  in  a  single  day,  and  I  saw  a  woman  actually  at  work  upon  a 
patient  in  the  street  here.  China  is  as  full  of  superstition  as  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  the  people  like  to  be  humbugged  quite  as  well  here  as 
we  do  in  America. — Frank  G.  Carpenter  s  Letter. 


STANDARD  IN  ANTISEPTICS. 


Earnest,  painstaking  investigators  are  at  work  and  we  may  soon  expect 
results  filling  the  fullest  measure  of  our  highest  anticipations.  The  mer- 
curials upon  which  we  have  placed  so  much  reliance,  and  from  which  the 
most  excellent  results  have  undoubtedly  been  obtained,  are,  for  many 
reasons,  decidedly  objectionable  as  standard  antiseptic  agents.  Their 
affinity  for  metals  and  other  elements,  and  their  rapid  absorption  when 
brought  in  contact  with  healthy  tissues,  argue  strongly  against  their  use 
in  this  field.  The  mercuric-bichloride  is,  in  addition  to  the  objections 
named,  highly  poisonous.  Iodoform  is  disagreeable  in  odor  and  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  in  antiseptic  properties.  Iodine,  like  mercury,  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  the  metals  and  is  excluded  on  this  account.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  agent  we  want  is 
to  be  found  among  the  phenols — coal-tar  products.  While  we  cannot 
conscientiously  challenge  the  value  of  carbolic  acid,  the  most  popular 
leader  of  the  phenols,  as  an  antiseptic  of  the  highest  order,  we  certainly 
find  its  odor  and  escharotic  properties  decidedly  objectionable.  We 
would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  urge  those  who  feel  and  appreciate  the 
importance  of  fixing  a  standard  in  antiseptics  to  extend  their  labors  in 
this  direction — study  phenols  in  all  their  relations,  experiment  with  them 
carefully,  and  we  are  quite  sure  an  antiseptic  will  soon  be  found  that  will 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  modern  surgery. — Extract  from  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Stu'gery. 
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COULD  SEE  HIS  OWN  FLESH  BURN. 


John  Walsmith,  aged  14,  died  recently,  and  an  autopsy  on  his  ])ody 
has  shown  the  physicians  who  have  discussed  his  case  for  some  time  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  The  autopsy  of  the  boy's  brain  showed  an 
abnormal  amount  of  white  matter  and  little  gray  matter. 

"As  a  result,"  says  the  examiner,  "the  nerves  of  motion  were  unusu- 
ally active  and  those  of  sensation  dull.  He  was  strong  as  a  giant,  but 
had  no  physical  feeling.  He  could  place  his  hand,  and  has  done  so,  on 
a  hot  stove  and  see  it  roast.  Nothing  seemed  to  materially  injure  him  or 
give  him  pain.  He  has  been  run  over  by  one  of  John  Robinson's  circus 
wagons,  has  fallen  from  the  top  of  a  bridge,  and  once  walked  out  of  a 
second-story  window.  Any  one  of  the  casualties  would  probably  have 
killed  a  boy  in  a  normal  condition.  I  have  sewed  up  great  cuts  while  he 
sat  and  amused  himself.  In  his  stomach  we  found  last  night  a  strange 
mixture,  consisting  of  a  green  ball  of  yarn,  marbles,  nickels,  a  large, 
undigested  apple-core,  and  other  small  articles.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  the  green  ball  of  yarn.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  elongated  at 
one  end  by  the  contraction  of  the  cardiac  muscle  in  the  effort  of  nature 
to  pass  it  into  the  stomach.  It  would  have  gone  in  if  a  needle  had  not 
been  crosswise  in  it.  It  stuck  at  the  stomach  entrance  and  killed  the 
bov."— iV^^t/  York  World. 


THE   JOHNSTOWN    CALAMITY. 


Pittsburgh,  June,  1889. 
To  the  Dental  Profession  and  Ma7iufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Dental  Goods: 

A  terrible  calamity  has  swept  a  once  populous  and  prosperous  city 
almost  out  of  existence.  Johnstown,  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  which,  with 
its  suburbs,  contained  about  25,000  inhabitants,  is  in  ruins,  thousands  of 
lives  lost,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed. 

In  this  ruin,  our  professional  brethren  have  had  their  share.  Johnstown 
contained  ten  practicing  dentists;  one  lost  his  life,  others  lost  parts  of 
their  families,  most  of  them  lost  all  their  property,  and  all  have  lo.st  their 
practice,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  members  of  the  profession  in  this  vicinity,  while  recognizing  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  have  already  contributed  to  the  general  relief  fund, 
yet  think  that,  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  the  profession  at  large  should 
step  in  to  the  relief  of  our  professional  brethren  in  distress,  not  as  an  act 
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charity,  as  that  word  is  generally  used,  but  in  a  higher  sense — as  brother 
to  brother. 

The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  Committee  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  profession  and  dental  trade,  and  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  purpose  named. 

We  think  the  cause  needs  no  urging  on  our  part,  believing  that  each 
and  every  one  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  cast  in  his  mite. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  our  action  is  taken  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  sufferers  at  Johnstown. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  our  Treasurer,  and  drafts,  orders,  etc., 
made  payable  to  his  order. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.    F.    FUNDENBURG, 

J.  G.  Templeton, 
H.  W.  Arthur, 

J.    S.    GOSHORN, 

Lee  S.  Smith,  Treasurer, 

j2  Sixth  St.,  Pittsbuj-gh,  Pa. 


DENTAL   SOCIETIES. 


NEW^    jersey    state    DENTAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  West  End  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  July  17th,  i8th  and  19th.  Prominent  dentists  from 
throughout  the  country  will  read  interesting  papers,  and  the  clinics  will 
be  more  than  usually  instructive.  Everything  new  and  useful  in  opera- 
tive and  mechanical  dentistry  will  be  exhibited  by  the  inventors  and 
dental  supply  houses,  for  whom  spaces  will  be  reserved.     Low  hotel  rates 

will  prevail. 

Charles  A.  Meeker,  Secretary. 


BUFFALO    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION — TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY. 

In  lieu  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Dental  Association  for  the 
month  of  May,  a  banquet  was  given  at  the  "  Niagara,"  Monday  evening, 
May  27th,  1889,  in  celebration  of  the  Society's  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary. 

The  members  present  were:  Drs.  C.  A.  Allen,  W.  A.  Barrows,  W.  C. 
Barrett,  H.  A.  Birdsall,  C.  S.  Butler,  S.  Eschelman,  S.  A.  Freeman,  W. 
V.  Grove,  W.  C.  Hayes,  F.  E.  Howard,  R.  Kessel,  T.  G.  Lewis,  F.  W. 
Low,  H.  R.  McMichael,  L.  Meisburger,  T.  S.  Phillips,  P.  A.  Poole,  G. 
B.   Scott,  J.  Seal,   F.  E.  Slocum,   G.  B.  Snow,   A.  P.    Southwick,   C.  W. 
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Stainton  and  M.  B.  Straight  —  tliis  being  the  full  membership  of  the 
Society,  excepting  Drs.  L.  C.  Covey  and  L.  S.  Lodge,  who  were  unavoid- 
ably absent. 

The  guests  from  the  city  were  :  Rev.  G.  E.  Ackerman,  C.  M. 
Bushnell,  Wm.  Gram,  N.  C.  Recktenwalt,  N.  Rochester,  C.  O.  Rother, 
G.  M.  Stowe,  W.  C.  Moore,  and  Drs.  L.  F.  Harvey,  F.  H.  Putter, 
D.  L.  Rochester,  C.  G.  Stockton,  W.  H.  Thorner,  J.  R.  Wetherill  and 
N.  Whitcomb. 

The  guests  from  out  of  town  were:  Drs.  L.  W.  Bristol,  of  Lockport, 
F.  B.  Darby,  Elmira,  W.  W.  Freeman,  Warren,  Pa.,  F.  French  and 
J.  E.  Line,  of  Rochester,  J.  C.  Gifford,  Westfield,  and  J.  H.  Thurston, 
Jamestown. 

At  half-past  nine,  the  President,  Dr.  S.  Eschelman,  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  where  forty-seven  members  and  invited  guests  sat  down  to 
the  banquet  board.  Rev.  G.  E.  Ackerman  invoked  the  divine  blessing, 
following  which  came  the  feast.  When  this  had  been  finished,  the 
ventilation  of  post-prandial  eloquence  being  in  order.  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Snow, 
the  toast-master,  announced  as  a  starter,  the  ''President's  Address," 
which  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  S.  Eschelman.  ''The  Buffalo  Dental 
Association"  was  the  first  toast,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman  was  called  upon 
to  respond.  In  a  brief  manner  he  referred  to  the  organization  of  the 
Association,  to  the  charter  members  yet  living,  and  to  the  very  satisfac- 
tory condition  of  things  in  the  dental  profession  which  has  resulted  from 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  Society.  Allusion  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  harmony,  fraternal  fellowship  and  social  intercourse, 
which  has  existed  so  generally  among  the  dental  practitioners  here,  was 
a  surprise  to  most  dentists  who  visited  the  city  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
so  cordially  extended  to  them.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  points 
made  were  the  facts,  that  the  Association  is  the  oldest  dental  or^aniza- 
tion  in  the  State  ;  that  it  has  enrolled  upon  its  register  of  members,  the 
names  of  the  first  resident  dentists  of  the  city ;  that  many  of  these  were 
men  of  reputation  in  their  day,  and  left  behind  them  a  precious  memory; 
that  very  much  of  local  interest  to  the  dental  profession  here  clusters 
about  the  Association  and  its  early  history,  which  should  be  an  incentive 
to  the  younger  members  to  cling  to  its  standard  and  perpetuate  its 
existence. 

"The  New  York  State  Dental  Society"  was  the  next  toast  announced, 
and  responded  to  by  its  President,  Dr.  J.  F^dward  Line  ;  also  "The  State 
Board  of  Censors,"  by  its  Secretary,  Dr.  Frank  French.  "The  Medical 
Profession"  was  replied  to  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Potter,  and  "Dental  Litera- 
ture" by  Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett.  In  response  to  "Old-time  Dentists,"  Dr. 
L.  W.  Bristol  told  in  his  unique  way  how  they  did  things  forty  years  ago. 
C.  W.  Bushnell  took  care  of  "The  Legal  Profession;"    and   Dr.  C.  G. 
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Stockton  advocated  "  Higher  Medical  Education."  Dr.  Frank  B.  Darby 
entertained  ''Our  Guests  "  with  much  pleasantry,  and  Rev.  G.  E.  Acker- 
man  spoke  for  "The  Clergy."  This  concluded  the  series  of  toasts,  and 
the  banquet  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

For  its  success  all  praise  must  be  given  to  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments: Drs.  C.  W.  Stainton,  Geo.  B.  Snow,  S.  A.  Freeman,  C.  S.  But- 
ler and  F.  E.  Howard. 

All  who  were  present  will  long  remember  the  event  as  a  most  fitting 
and  enjoyable  celebration  of  the  Society's  Twenty-fifth  Anniverary. 

W.  A.  Barrows,  Secretary. 


DENTAL   SOCIETY    MEETINGS. 


Missouri  Dental  Association. — July  lo,  1889,  at  Pertle  Springs. 

California  State  Dental  Association. — July  16,  1889,  at  San 
Francisco. 

New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society. — July  17,  1889,  at  Asbury  Park. 

American  Dental  Association. — August  6,  1889,  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 

Texas  Dental  Association. — August  19,  1889,  at  Galveston. 

Southern  Illinois  Dental  Society. — October  15,  1889,  at  Alton. 

Ohio  State  Dental  Society. — October  29,  1889,  at  Cleveland. 


OBITUARY. 


C.  S.  Chittenden,  D.  D.  S.,  Hamilton,  Ontario. — May  8,  1889. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Chittenden,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  will 
be  shocked  to  learn  of  his  sudden  death,  which  occurred  in  his  office  on 
May  8,  1889,  at  about  five  o'clock.  Dr.  Chittenden  had  not  been  well  for 
some  time,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  his  death  complained  of  feeling  tired 
and  laid  down  on  the  lounge  in  his  private  office,  requesting  not  to  be 
disturbed  for  a  while.  About  ten  minutes  after,  it  became  necessary  for 
Mr.  Ross,  a  student,  to  consult  him,  and  on  going  into  the  room  he 
found  the  doctor  lying  on  the  sofa  unconscious.  A  book  which  he  had 
been  reading  lay  open  upon  his  breast,  and  his  spectacles  were  still  over  his 
eyes,  but  his  face  was  rapidly  becoming  discolored,  and  he  was  breathing 
stertorously.  Mr.  Ross  became  alarmed,  and  summoned  Miss  Frances 
Hodgins,  another  student,  and  together  they  laid  the  doctor  upon  the 
floor,  opened  his  collar  and  vest,  and  Miss  Hodgins  applied  such  simple 
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remedies  as  were  within  reach,  while  Mr.  Ross  telephoned  for  physicians, 
who  on  arriving  pronounced  life  extinct.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  heart. 

Dr.  Chittenden  had  many  warm  friends  among  the  dentists  of  Western 
New  York.  He  was  a  frecpient  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  old 
Western  New  York  Dental  Association,  and  later,  upon  those  of  the 
Seventh  and  the  Eighth  District  Dental  Societies  of  New  York.  Probably 
none  among  those  who  have  been  occasional  visitors  at  these  meetings 
has  more  endeared  himself  to  his  associates.  Certainly  there  is  no 
one  whose  loss  will  be  more  deeply  deplored.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  high  professional  attainments,  his  genial  manner  and  his 
strict  integrity.  He  was  once  heard  to  remark,  when  speaking  of  one  of 
his  colleagues,  who  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  widely  esteemed,  but  of 
a  peculiar  disposition,  ''He  has  not  the  faculty  of  retaining  friendship 
when  he  has  gained  it."  This  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Chittenden, 
whose  affability  and  tact  always  strengthened  and  increased  the  good  feel- 
ing it  never  failed  to  call  forth. 

Dr.  Chittenden  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1S25.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  New  England,  the  descendants  of 
one  of  the  earliest  Puritan  settlers.  He  came  to  Hamilton  in  1849,  ^"^^  ^^'^^ 
an  honored  and  deeply  respected  resident  of  the  city.  His  genial  man- 
ner and  cheerful,  kindly  disposition  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  his  high  intellectual  (jualifications  and  cultured 
tastes  rendered  him  a  delightful  companion  and  a  valuable  member  of 
society.  His  high  professional  standing  was  recognized  by  the  dentists 
of  the  province,  who  during  several  successive  years  elected  him  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario.  He  also  held  the 
position  of  Examiner  in  Chemistry,  and  various  other  branches  of  study, 
and  generally  took  a  great  interest  in  the  school.  He  was  a  graduate 
from  the  New  York  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Hamilton  Association,  and  held 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Biological  Section.  Nowhere  more  than 
in  the  musical  circles  of  the  city  will  the  deceased  gentleman  be  missed. 
Himself  an  amateur  of  unusual  ability,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  musical  tastes  of  the  people,  and  was  foremost  in  musical 
enterprises  of  all  descriptions  that  had  that  end  in  view  during  the  past 
thirty  years ;  in  fact  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the  Nestor  of  the  musical 
progress  which  has  given  the  city  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Domin- 
ion. As  far  back  as  i860,  during  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
visit,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  production  of  Haydn's  Seasons, 
which  was  successfully  performed  by  a  large  chorus  and  orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Carl  Adam,  of  Buffalo.  In  1863  he  was  one  of  the  soloists  at 
the  performance  of  The  Creation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
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Band.  In  i860  the  Cecilian  Glee  Club  was  started,  with  Dr.  Chittenden 
as  President,  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  the  musical  development  of  the  community  were  unremitting. 
In  1882,  when  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  formed,  he  was  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  society  showed  its  appreciation  of 
him  by  electing  him  President  in  1887,  the  year  of  the  great  jubilee  concerts. 

It  affords,  at  least,  a  ray  of  consolation  to  his  friends,  to  know  that  in 
his  passing  away  he  was  spared  the  pain  and  suffering  incident  to  a  linger- 
ing illness.  He  had  lived  nearly  the  allotted  term  of  life,  but  was  yet  in 
full  mental  vigor,  and  still  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  health  and  physical 
strength.  He  has  escaped  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  goes  to  his  rest 
with  the  well-earned  esteem  of  his  fellows,  and  the  unfeigned  regret  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

The  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Miss  Katie 
Chittenden  inherited  her  father's  musical  talent,  and  is  now  the  organist 
in  one  of  the  most  important  churches  in  New  York. 


Bromide  of  Ethyl  as  an  Anesthetic. — Bromide  of  ethyl  C2H5Br, 
which  was  recommended  as  an  anaesthetic  in  dental  practice  by  Herr 
Schneider,  dentist  to  the  German  Emperor,  at  the  Munich  Odontological 
Congress  held  last  year,  has  since  that  time  been  employed  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  by  Dr.  Friederich  Herz,  a  dental  surgeon  in  Vienna, 
who  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Internationale 
Klinische  Rundschau  of  April  14th.  He  uses  a  simple  inhaler  like  that 
of  Skinner,  with  some  cotton-wool  inserted  to  soak  up  the  bromide  of 
ethyl,  of  which  he  pours  in  about  ^  oz.  at  first,  adding  a  little  more 
afterwards  if  required.  In  some  cases  less  than  75  gr.  proved  sufficient. 
Anaesthesia  came  on  rapidly,  usually  in  one  or  two  minutes,  and  then  was 
sufficient  for  from  five  to  eight  extractions.  The  patients  took  the 
bromide  far  better  than  chloroform  or  ether,  neither  struggling  so  much 
nor  presenting  any  unpleasant  symptoms  after  waking  up.  Some  patients, 
who  had  previously  suffered  a  good  deal  from  ether,  expressed  themselves 
as  highly  delighted  with  the  new  drug.  Dr.  Herz  has  not  tried  the 
bromide  on  young  children,  but  he  thinks  it  will  be  found  very  suitable 
for  them,  in  consequence  of  its  not  unpleasant  taste  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  apparatus  required.  How  far  bromide  of  ethyl  would  be  applicable 
in  important  operations  cannot  as  yet  be  stated.  Blum,  of  Bamberg, 
however,  repeated  the  inhalation  at  a  single  sitting,  and  was  enabled  to 
extract  32  very  firmly-set  roots.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  according  to 
Lewin,  bromide  of  ethyl  does  not  induce  paralysis  of  the  heart. — English 
Mechanic. 
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Development  of  the  Skull. — Dr.  Dight  gives  an  account,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Ainerican  Medical  Association,  of  his  examination  of  a 
collection  of  human  skulls  which  are  stored  away  in  an  old  monastery  in 
the  Kedron  Valley,  midway  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
doctor,  who  is  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  American  College  of  Beirut, 
Syria,  has  made  a  careful  comparison  of  these  skulls  with  those  of  the 
same  race  at  the  present  day.  The  measurements  show  some  significant 
differences.  The  Caucasian  skull  has,  during  the  past  thirteen  centuries, 
increased  in  circumference  nearly  2  in.,  and  has  gained  in  cranial  capacity 
31^  c.  in.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  width.  The  brain  has  gained 
in  height  and  length — /.  <?. ,  there  has  been  a  development  of  the  upper 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  brain,  the  parts  which  we  should  expect  to  in- 
crease by  education  and  civilization,  as  they  preside  over  the  moral  and 
intellectual  -functions.  The  lower  portions  of  the  brain,  in  which  the 
lower  or  more  selfish  propensities  are  centred,  and  which  give  breadth  to 
the  head,  have,  in  the  march  of  the  centuries,  failed  to  grow  as  rapidly  as 
the  higher  brain  centres;  hence  the  non-increase  in  the  width  of  our 
skulls.  — British  Medical  Journal. 


A  Bungling  Chemist's  Dlscoverv. — In  the  course  of  conversation 
at  Cornell  University,  Edward  Atkinson,  the  Boston  economist,  stated 
that  a  New  England  genius  has  recently  discovered  a  cheap  method  of 
dissolving  zinc  by  combining  it  with  hydrogen  and  producing  a  solution 
called  zinc-water.  This  liquid,  if  applied  to  certain  woods,  notably 
white  wood,  makes  it  absolutely  fire-proof  and  at  a  low  cost.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son regards  this  discovery  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  age,  and  one 
that  will  surely  revolutionize  fire  insurance,  as  well  as  immensely  decrease 
the  loss  by  fire.  The  invention  is  kept  secret  for  the  present.  Only  one 
foreigner — Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  the  English  scientist — knows  of  it.  He 
corroborates  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  invention,  and  says  that  'the 
inventor  is  a  bungling  chemist,  but  that  he  has  a  faculty  of  blundering 
into  the  choicest  secrets  in  nature's  laboratory.  As  soon  as  patents  are 
perfected  and  capital  interested,  zinc-water  will  become  an  article  of 
commerce.  — Exchatize. 


Some  people  are  disposed  to  sneer  at  inventors  and  patents.  Don't  do 
it  I  Nine-tenths  of  the  material  prosperity  of  this  American  Union  is 
due  to  inventors  and  their  patents.  A  volume  would  not  suffice  to  relate 
the  many  obligations  we  owe  to  the  men  whose  patient  investigation  and 
ingenuity  have  cheapened  processes  and  lessened  labor  for  this  prosperous 
people.  Rather  let  us  remove  our  hats  before  the  man  who  has  devised 
a  machine  by  which  we  may  get  bread  with  less  sweat. — Safety  Valve. 
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Tooth-brushes. —  There  is  a  very  curious  MS.  collection  of  receipts, 
commenced  circa  1623,  and  once  in  the  possession  of  Elizabeth,  Lady 
Morton,  who  presented  it  in  1679  "to  her  Deare  Brother  William  Ffinch 

at  Hun in  Lincolnshire."     It  contains  several   tooth-powders;    but 

no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  brushes  wherewith  to  apply  them  to  the 
teeth.     The  following  are  samples : 

^'  Dr.    Myrons   Dentryfris  powder  for  the  teeth  to  keepe  them  whit :  — 

'*  Burne  a  peece  of  Corke  till  it  looks  like  a  Coale,  then  take  it  out  of 
the  Fyre  and  it  will  fall  to  ashes  wherewith  rub  your  teeth. ' ' 

"Sir  Joslin  Perceis — to  make  clean  the  teeth  wheresoever  they  be 
Black  or  foule  : — 

''Dip  a  little  Rag  in  Oyle  of  Sulphere  and  rub  your  teeth  with  it; 
but  let  none  goe  into  your  Mouth  for  it  is  terrible  ill-tasted,  but  of  no 
Danger  at  all  if  any  goe  downe  the  throate  :  it  will  make  the  teeth  pure 
white;    but  it  is  not  good  to  be  used  but  now  and  then." 

These  "  dentifrices"  are  to  be  applied  with  rag  or  with  the  finger  to 
the  teeth. —  British  Journal  of  JDental  Science. 


Dental  Oddities. — Upon  an  old  sign-board,  in  Devonshire,  was  in- 
scribed : 

Thos  Smith  Glazier 
Let  Blood  and  Draw 
Teeth  Tea  Kittles  &  Potts 
To  be  Handled  Heare 

This  board  is  now  in  the  Odontological  Society's  collection.     Another 
sign  of  an  "advertising  dentist"  reads: 

Ye  worthies  of  the  British  Nation 
Attend  to  my  new  Operation 
Let  colt's-teeth  or  decayed  ones  come 
My  pinchers  quick  shall  ease  your  gum. 


Ethics  is  the  Science  of  Morals  :  it  teaches  man  why  he  must,  and 
how  he  can,  regulate  his  conduct  so  as  to  be  in  unison  with  the  All. 
Natural  history  and  the  history  of  mankind  prove  that  here  on  earth  a 
constant  progress  takes  place,  developing  ever  higher  forms  of  existence. 
Morally  good  MQ.  those  acts  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  All,  /.  e.,  those 
which  enhance  progress;  and  moi-ally  bad 3.xq  those  which  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  All,  /.  e.,  those  which  retard  or  prevent  progress. — The 
Open  Court. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe  de  Riologie,  Prof.  Brown-Sequard 
referred  again  to  the  use  of  carbonic-acid  either  as  an  inhahition  or  as 
spray  in  relieving  pain.  He  obtained  complete  success  with  it  recently 
in  a  case  of  lumbago.  Expired  air,  as  Brown-Sequard,  in  conjunction 
with  D'Arsonval,  has  shown,  contains  at  least  one  toxic  projjertv,  and 
by  experiments  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  the  exhalation  of  toxic  matter 
from  the  lungs,  and  not  mere  carbonic  acid,  which  kills — a  powerful 
argument  for  free  ventilation  in  crowded  buildings,  railway  carriages,  etc. 
— English  Mechaiiic. 


Rats'  Tails. — M.  Bert  sewed  the  tip  of  the  tail  into  the  back  of  a  rat. 
After  it  had  taken  root  in  its  new  position,  he  cut  it  off  close  to  its 
original  point  of  insertion.  The  rat  now  wore  a  tail  reversed  in  position, 
the  former  tip  becoming  the  root.  After  some  time  it  was  found  that  the 
new  tail  was  sensitive.  Conclusion  :  the  nerves  of  sensation  can  carry  im- 
pulses each  way.  Dr.  Koch  has  recently  performed  this  experiment  on 
forty  rats.  In  thirty  cases  the  tails  united  satisfactorily,  but  never,  even 
eight  months  later,  was  any  sensation  present  in  the  new  appendage. — 
Exchange. 


August  Mueller,  a  little  boy  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  met  with  a  pecu- 
liar accident,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  He  pitched  his  umbrella 
into  the  air,  but  did  not  succeed  in  catching  it,  and  one  of  the  ribs 
entered  his  nostril.  He  became  unconscious,  and  all  efforts  to  restore 
him  were  of  no  avail.  The  umbrella  rib  had  extended  far  enough  up 
the  nostril  to  penetrate  the  thin  partition  of  the  brain. —  ]Vestern  Medical 

Reporter. 

♦-♦-• 

It  is  a  sign  of  good  common  sense  to  say  "I  don't  know"  when  it 
is  not  easy  to  know,  but  it  is  far  from  creditable  to  say  "  I  don't  know  " 
when  the  means  of  knowing  cannot  be  far  away. — TJiomas  Mechan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor  Dental  Advertiser  : 

I  chanced  to  see  your  clipping  from  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York 
State   Dental  Society,  and  one  sentence  particularly  interested  me,  viz.  : 
*'  They  run  our  periodical  literatuj-e.''     Now  what  constitutes  **  our  "  litera- 
ture?   The  Dental  Cosmos,  the  Dental  Register,  the  American  Journal  of 
Dental  Science,  the  Ohio  Dental  Journal, \\\^  Items  of  Interest,  the  Dental 
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Advertiser,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  periodicals  devoted  to  dentistry, 
are  owned  and  published  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  dental  goods. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  subscription  list  to  any  one  of  them  is  large  enough 
to  pay  the  expenses  connected  with  its  printing  and  binding.  It  is 
certain  that  no  one,  among  the  number,  receives  enough  from  its  sub- 
scribers to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  its  issue,  if  we  include  therein  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  editorial  labor  involved  in  its  production. 
If  these  journals  were  not  wanted  by  their  owners  for  advertising  purposes, 
they  would  not  be  published.  Are  these  the  periodical  literature  referred 
to  as  "  run  "  by  the  dealers  in  dental  materials?  Why  should  they  not 
run  them  ? 

From  time  to  time,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  dental 
journal  which  should  not  be  under  the  control  of  dental  tradesmen,  and 
the  attempt  has  usually  resulted  in  disastrous  failure.  The  last  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  public  favor,  the  Independent  Practitioner,  was 
''  run  "  by  a  number  of  dentists,  at  a  loss,  until,  becoming  tired  of  their 
thankless  task,  they  turned  it  over  to  a  new  company  formed  for  its  publi- 
cation, and  it  was  merged  into  the  Internatiofial  Dental  Journal.  Its  April 
issue  appears  with  6^^  pages  of  text,  one  page  of  illustrations  and  another 
of  description,  and  54  pages  of  advertisements.  Of  these,  seven  are 
prospectuses  of  dental  colleges ;  one,  of  the  Liternational  Dental  Journal ; 
one  of  the  Dental  Record,  owned  by  the  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
London  ;  two  set  forth  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Dental  Protective 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder,  43  pages,  are  de- 
voted to  advertising  the  wares  offered  for  sale  by  dealers  in  dental  goods. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  owners  and  publishers  of  this  journal  are  glad  to 
receive  something  for  its  support  from  the  much-contemned  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  S. 


Editor  Dental  Advertiser : 

The  little  work,  ''The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-Organisms,"  published  by 
The  Open  Court  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  you  kindly  loaned  me,  is  the 
most  interesting  book  I  have  read  in  many  a  day.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  dental  student  and  in  the  library  of  every  practitioner,  for 
if  we  are  to  study  micro-organisms  at  all,  their  psychic  life  appears  to  be 
pre-eminently  the  proper  starting-point.  The  author  of  Psychic  Life 
writes  in  a  style  that  engages  one's  attention  from  the  beginning,  which 
greatly  assists  the  memory  in  retaining  important  points. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.   W.   LOW. 

Buffalo,  June  17,  1889. 
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BUFFALO    INTERNATIONAL   FAIR. 


Renewed  force  seems  likely  to  be  given,  in  the  case  of  the  International 
Fair  this  year,  to  the  trite  maxim  that  ''nothing  succeeds  like  success."" 
At  this  time  a  year  ago  but  little  more  than  the  foundation  of  the  mam- 
moth building,  il Instated  on  another  page,  had  been  erected,  and  the 
idea  that  anything  like  a  complete  exposition  could  be  opened  to  the 
people  of  two  countries  on  September  4th,  the  date  selected,  was  pooh- 
poohed  by  everybody  except  the  managers  of  the  enterprise  themselves. 
It  is  an  historical  fact,  however,  that  within  seven  minutes  of  the  adver- 
tised time,  the  belts  that  ran  an  acre  of  machinery  in  the  main  building 
were  in  motion,  and  Buffalo's  first  International  Fair  was  triumphantly  in- 
augurated. It  continued  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  September  (inclusive),, 
and  was  in  all  respects  the  most  successful  exposition  ever  held  in  the 
United  States,  the  Centennial  alone  excepted,  being  visited  during  the 
ten  days  of  its  continuance  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  strangers. 

In  view  of  last  year's  accomplishments,  no  one  is  di.sposed  to  doubt 
the  assertion  of  the  management  that  this  year's  Fair,  opening  September 
3d  and  closing  September  13th,  will  be  worth  journeying  many  miles  to 
see.  Last  year  there  were  three  buildings,  each  four  hundred  feet  square, 
provided  for  the  display  of  horses  and  cattle  alone.  Even  this  enormous 
space  will  not  accommodate  the  prize  herds  and  prize  horses  that  are 
coming  this  year,  and  a  fourth  building  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  others 
is  to  be  constructed.  Additional  exhibition  quarters  will  also  be  built  for 
sheep  and  swine.  More  interesting,  perhaps,  to  the  public  at  large,  is 
the  news  that  the  beautiful  Art  Gallery,  which  in  its  incompleted  state  last 
year  proved  .so  great  an  attraction,  is  to  be  entirely  completed  this  year, 
and  will  contain  the  most  valuable  collection  of  oil  paintings  ever  ex- 
hibited in  this  State  out.side  of  New  York  City.  Among  other  proposed 
new  buildings  is  to  be  a  Palace  of  Illusions.  Coupled  with  the  Fair  this 
year  is  to  be  a  Tobacco  Exposition,  for  which  extensive  arrangements  are 
being  made  throughout  the  tobacco-producing  States  of  the  North  and 
South.  The  musical  portion  of  the  Fair  will  include  Cappa's  Seventh 
Regiment  Band,  and  the  native  Gautemalian  Band. 
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LIBRARIES    OF    DENTAL    BOOKS. 


The  secretary  of  the  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain  reports 
that  their  library  now  contains  nearly  1,200  volumes,  and  is  probably  the 
most  complete  dental  library  in  the  world.  There  are  several  private 
libraries  of  dental  books  in  the  United  States  that  equal  the  Odontologi- 
cal Society's  library.  Probably  the  most  complete  is  that  of  Dr.  H.  j. 
McKellops,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  now  nearly  1,500  volumes.  Dr.  Frank 
Abbott,  Dr.  A.  L.  Northrup  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Bronson,  of  New  York,  each 
have  a  large  collection  of  dental  books.  Dr.  E.  G.  Betty,  of  Cincinnati, 
also  possesses  a  large  collection.  The  Eighth  District  Dental  Society  of 
New  York  has  the  largest  library  of  any  dental  society  in  the  United 
States.  The  books  in  this  library  have  been  acquired  by  contributions 
from  members  and  others,  and  a  few  by  purchase.  They  are  nicely  bound 
and  arranged  in  cases  in  the  fire-proof  building  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  and 
are  at  all  times  accessible  to  members.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  the 
librarian  of  the  Eighth  Society  to  receive  further  contributions  from 
dentists,  of  any  kind  or  of  any  edition  of  dental  books  or  periodicals. 
Ransack  your  shelves  and  communicate  with  the  editor  of  this  journal, 
or  with  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman,  of  this  city,  on  the  subject  of  old  dental  books. 


The  following  excerpt,  from-  the  President's  Annual  Address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  May,  1888, 
is  too  delicate  a  bit  of  misstatement  to  be  "buried"  in  the  published 
transactions  of  that  body.  It  is  therefore  resurrected  and  put  in  our 
columns  as  a  horrid  example  of  dyspeptic  spleen  : 

''To  another  acquaintance  I  put  the  question:  'What  subject  is  of 
the  most  vital  interest  to  dentists  to-day  ? '  and  his  answer  was,  '  The 
domination  of  the  dealers  in  dental  materials  over  our  profession.'  I 
asked  him,   'How?' 

"He  answered  me,  'They  run  our  periodical  literature,  they  admit 
nothing  into  their  columns  which  conflicts  with  or  would  tend  to  restrict, 
the  sale  of  their  own  manufactures.  They  form  combinations  antago- 
nistic to  our  interests,  by  which  competition  is  broken  down  and  small 
dealers  are  forced  into  the  'Trust,'  lest  their  wares  be  boycotted. 
Valuable  inventions  of  dentists  are  shelved  and  smothered,  because  the 
inventor,  not  having  capital,  must  seek  the  manufacturer,  and  the  inven- 
tion that  might  prove  of  incalculable  value  in  practice  is  wrung  out  of  the 
inventor's  necessities  and  buried  ;  or  the  more  villainous  practice  re- 
sorted to  of  stealing  it,  so  that  the  impecunious  inventor  must  waste  his 
little  substance  in  seeking  redress  in  the  courts.  Again,  inventors  have 
been  denied  an  exhibition  of  their  inventions  at  public  clinics  because  it 
might  interfere  with  the  sale  of  articles  already  manufactured,  designed 
for  the  same  use;  and  societies  have  even  refused  the  exhibition  of  goods 
other  than   those  of  the  favorite  manufacturer.     And    yet  we  boast  of 
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being  an  independent  profession!  Independent  of  what?'  To  this 
scathing  indictment  I  make  no  other  rej)!)'  than  the  words  of  a  cele- 
brated criminal,   '  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? '  " 

The  day  of  the  "independent"  dentist  ])assed  away  years  ago.  When 
he  beat  his  own  foil,  carved  his  own  artificial  dentures  from  hippopotamus 
tusk",  made  his  own  instruments,  and  occupied  his  spare  moments  with 
the  care  of  a  small  garden-spot  and  a  cow,  wherewith  to  obtain  part  of 
the  pabulum  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  he  was  "  indeijendent."  l^ut 
now  !  when  he  buys  his  foil,  teeth,  instruments,  and  in  fact  ever\  thing 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  his  calling,  and  has  not  the  ability  to 
even  re-point  and  temper  his  own  excavators,  he  can  scarcely  be  called 
"independent."  In  fact,  modern  methods  are  calculated  to  preclude 
independence,  enabling  the  individual  to  devote  all  his  energies  in  one,, 
or,  at  best,  a  few  directions,  making  his  accomplishments  in  his  peculiar 
lines  proportionately  greater.  Society  has  become  a  great  machine  of 
which  each  member  is  but  a  wheel — each  driving,  and  in  turn  being 
driven  by  others. 

That  the  pessimistic  views  above  quoted  are  not  shared  by  all  is 
evinced  by  the  following  extract  from  the  International  Dental  Journal : 

"Dental  Exhip.iis. — The  exhibition  of  novelties  in  our  dental  meet- 
ings is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  session.  The  relation 
between  practitioner  and  dealer  is  a  mutually  dependent  one,  the  former 
depending  upon  the  latter  for  his  sujjplies,  and  the  dealer  upon  the  con- 
sumer for  the  disposal  of  his  goods.  The  exhibit,  therefore,  forms  a 
valuable  annex  to  our  dental  conventions,  enabling  the  dentist  to  see,  and 
the  dealer  to  bring,  at  once  before  a  large  number  of  the  profession,  the 
latest  novelties  in  use.  Each  year  adds  its  ]:)roportion  to  the  already  long 
list  of  useful  ap|)liances,  and  the  late  exhibits  in  their  entirety  show  that 
the  mechanical  and  labor-saving  workers  of  the  profession  are  not  {-xx 
behind  the  great  advance  being  made  in  the  science  itself." 


Dr.  Joseph  Zeisler,  of  Chicago,  in  an  article  on  the  treatment  of 
syphilis,  recommends  the  most  diligent  care  of  the  teeth  and  gums, 
abstinence  from  tobacco  and  irritant  substances,  and  the  frecjuent  use  of 
an  astringent  mouth-wash  during  any  form  of  treatment  with  mercurial 
preparations.  The  mouth  will  always  require  attention,  as  the  saliva  soon 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  drug  and  is  the  direct  cause  of  mercurial 
stomatitis.  Brockhart  recommends  a  solution  of  5  to  10  parts  of  tannic 
acid  in  20  parts  of  glycerine,  to  80  parts  of  water,  for  this  purpose.  The 
gums  may  sometimes  become  so  tender  as  to  make  mastication  very  pain- 
ful, and  to  necessitate  an  interruption  of  the  administration  of  mercury. 
To  overcome  this,  the  same  author  has  suggested  the  use  of  a  10  percent, 
cocaine  solution,  to  be  painted  on  the  delicate  parts  a  few  minutes  before 
meals. 
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The  Arkansas  Gazette  (Little  Rock),  relates  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  child-bearing,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  medical  research, 
being  that  of  W.  D.  Green  and  wife,  of  Murfreesboro,  Pike  County, 
Arkansas.  They  have  had  born  to  them  in  all  twenty-three  children, 
eighteen  of  whom  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Green  was  born  October  31,  1812,  and  his  wife  March  27,  1818. 
They  were  married  October  6,  1835.  Their  first  child  was  born  August 
2,  1836,  when  the  mother  was  a  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  from  that  time  at  regular  intervals,  beginning  at  about  fifteen 
months  and  extending  gradually  to  almost  three  years,  twenty-three 
children  were  born  to  her,  each  at  a  single  birth.  The  last  child  was 
born  March  16,  1880,  when  the  mother  lacked  but  eleven  days  of  being 
sixty-two  years  old,  and  the  father  but  a  few  months  of  being  sixty-eight. 
The  entire  twenty-three  children  were  born  in  forty-four  years. 


In  Berlin  a  workman  employed  in  a  chemical  factory  having  been 
told  that  sulphonal  is  a  soporific,  and  wanting  something  of  the  kind  for 
his  wife,  determined  to  try  it  on  himself  first.  He  took  30  grammes  and 
slept  for  90  hours,  and  after  a  short  interval  of  wakefulness,  slept  again 
for  24  hours,  without  experiencing  any  ill-effects. 


Dr.  Thomas  Gaddes,  late  editor  of  The  Dental  Record  (London), 
now  resides  at  Palmer  Lake,  Colorado.  Dr.  Gaddes  was  recently  married 
to  a  Miss  Disney,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


Dr.  Henry  A.  Parr,  of  New  York  City,  and  Jackson  W.  Alward, 
agent  of  the  International  Tooth  Crown  Co.,  had  a  little  disagreement, 
some  time  since,  regarding  the  claims  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Alward 
had  Dr.  Parr  indicted  for  assault,  claiming  $5000  damages.  Dr.  Parr's 
-fist  must  have  been  quite  small,  or  his  boots  single  soled,  for  the  jury 
awarded  Mr.  Alward  only  $10  damages.  This  was  in  November  last. 
The  criminal  suit,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  has  been  called  up  on  the 
calendar  three  times,  and  each  time  the  prosecution  has  not  been  ready. 
The  last  time  the  case  was  called.  Dr.  Parr's  attorney  filed  an  affidavit, 
and  asked  that  the  case  be  dismissed.  Judge  Gildersleeve  granted  the 
motion. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  call  for  relief  of  Johnstown  dentists,  pub- 
lished on  another  page.  There  are  nine  dentists  who  have  lost  about 
everything,  and  are  unable  to  practice  their  profession  in  consequence  of 
the  loss.  Contributions  will  be  received  and  forwarded  by  the  Bufi'alo 
Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 
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Lord  Derby  hits  it  about  right  when  he  says:  ''I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  for  one  young  man  whose  health  has  suffered  from  over- work, 
you  will  find  half  a  dozen  who  have  suffered  from  idleness  and  from  the 
habits  of  life  which  idleness  in  young  men  is  always  sure  to  produce. 
There  is  no  better  security  for  steadiness  of  conduct  in  a  young  man  than 
regular  work  for  a  definite  object.  He  cannot  afford  to  play  tricks  with 
himself,  or  do  anything  which  may  unfit  him  physically  or  mentally  for 
the  time  of  trial." 


Missing  numbers  of  nearly  all  American  dental  journals  can  be  suj)- 
plied  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman,  641  Main  street  Buffalo,  N.  V.  Dr.  Freeman 
would  like  to  corres[)ond  with  any  one  desiring  to  sell  back  numbers  of 
dental  journals,  or  exchange  for  missing  ones  to  complete  their  files. 


An  injunction  was  granted  by  the  Allen  Circuit  Court  of  Indiana,  in 
favor  of  the  B.  T.  Goodrich  Co.,  manufacturers  of  "Akron  Dental  Rub- 
ber," against  Josiah  O.  Keller,  trading  as  the  Keller  Medicine  Co., 
perpetually  restraining  him  (Keller)  from  using  the  trade-mark  ''Akron  " 
on  any  of  his  labels,  or  boxes  inclosing  dental  rubbers.  The  above 
decision  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
February  21st,  1889,  and  a  rehearing  of  the  case  denied. 


A  NEW  MONTHLY  dental  journal,  '^  ZahnarztlicJic  Rundschau,'"  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  progressive  journalism.  It  is  published  in 
Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  Austria,  and  is  very  creditable  in  ai)i)earance.  Dr.  A. 
Papsch  is  the  editor. 


Chicago's  first  dentist,  Dr.  Edwin  Judson,  recently  died,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  81  years. 


A  Post-Graduate  School  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  has  been  started  in 
Chicago,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Dr.  L.  P.  Haskell.  In  con- 
nection with  the  school  is  a  Dental  Laboratory,  where  artificial  dentures 
of  every  description  will  be  constructed  for  dentists  desiring  first-class 
work.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  of  M.  Stout,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary,  34 
Monroe  street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Among  the  ninety-one  graduates  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  this  year  were  four  women,  and  it  is  said  that  these  four 
women  outstripped  most  of  the  male  members  in  the  race  for  honors. 
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Dr.  C.  H.  Land,  of  Detroit,  claims  as  his  invention  the  method  of 
filling  teeth  with  sections  of  gold  :  ''By  burnishing  platina  foil  into  the 
cavity  of  a  tooth  to  secure  an  impression,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe, fusing  gold  or  any  other  suitable  substance  into  the  matrix  to  form 
a  solid  section  or  plug,  and  then  securing  the  plug  into  the  cavity  by 
means  of  amalgam  or  any  suitable  cement  or  gutta-percha." 


A  NEW  STYLE  of  advertising  was  recently  developed  by  a  dentist  in 
England  making  a  well-known  actress  a  present  of  a  set  of  artificial  teeth, 
and  afterwards  placarding  his  town  with  pictures  representing  her 
''  before  and  after"  the  insertion  of  the  teeth.  The  actress  was  angry; 
the  dentist  was  happy,  for  the  scheme  proved  a  good  "  ad."  for  him. 


A  cOxMPLiMENTARY  DINNER  was  givcn  to  Dr.  William  H.  Atkinson,  on 
the  evening  of  March  i6th,  at  the  ''Gerlach,"  by  several  New  York 
dentists,  the  occasion  being  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  dental 
practice  by   the   honored  guest. 


Dr.  James  Atwood  Swasey  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S., 
at  the  Seventh  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

We  are  promised  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  Buffalo  City 
Dental  Association — which  has  just  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
— from  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman,  for  our  next  issue. 


The  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society,  has  issued  a 
most  persuasive  advance  circular  calling  attention  to  the  annual  session 
to  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  July  17  to  19,  1889. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY— Including  Anatomy, 
Physioloc;y,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Dental  Surgkry  and  Mechanism.  A 
new  colored  plate  and  one  thousand  and  eighty-six  illustrations.  By  Chapin  A.  Harris, 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  late  President  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College;  author  of  "  Dictionary 
of  Medical  Terminology  and  Dental  Surgery."  Revised  and  edited  by  Ferdinand  J. 
S.  Gorgas,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  author  of  "Dental  Medicine;"  Professor  of  the 
Principles  of  Dental  Science,  Dental  Surgery  and  Dental  Mechanism  in  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Twelfth  edition,  1,222  pages.  Octavo,  Cloth,  $7,00;  Leather,  $8.00. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.  1889.  For  sale  by  Buffalo  Dental  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

When  we  received  this  book,  we  placed  it  beside  former  editions — those  of   Harris, 
Austen  and  Gorgas — for  the  purpose  of  comparison  as  to  size.     Until  the  eleventh  edition, 
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the  book  contained  but  a  few  over  seven  hundred  pages ;  in  fact  that  number  of  pages  was 
ample  to  record  all  there  was  of  dental  science  and  practice  ;  but  this  edition  contains  over 
twelve  hundred  pages.  Nothing  further  is  needed  to  convince  the  incredulous  of  the 
enormous  advance  in  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry  than  the  necessity  of  publishing  such 
a  mammoth  volume.  This  increase  in  size  has  been  made  by  addition  to  almost  every 
chapter,  and  by  the  insertion  of  new  matter,  not  as  a  pad  to  swell  the  volume  to  unwieldly 
proportions,  but  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  include  the  recent  dis- 
coveries and  latest  approved  systems.  It  is  indeed  "  A  complete  encyclopivdia  of  the 
science  and  art  of  dentistry."  We  consider  this  edition  of  Harris'  the  most  valuable  book 
for  dentists  and  students  that  has  been  published  in  several  years.  Cherish  the  old  editions 
for  the  benefit  they  have  been  to  your  professional  knowledge,  but  jjrocure  this  new 
edition  for  instruction  in  modern  practice.  Every  class  of  work  in  the  province  of  the 
progressive  dentist  is  described  in  this  truly  great  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
"  Harris'  Principles  and  Practice"  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  every  civilized  country,  and 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  ist  edition  of  Harris  was  published  in  1839, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Dental  Art :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Dental  Surger>',"  and  con- 
tained three  plates.  The  2d  edition  was  published  in  1844,  the  title  being  "The  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,"  The  3d  edition  in  1S47;  the  4th  in  1S50;  the 
5th  in  1852;  the  6lh  in  1855;  the  7th  in  1858;  the  8th  in  1863;  the  9th  in  1866; 
the  loth  in  1871,  edited  by  Dr.  Philip  H.  Austen;  the  lith  in  1885,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  J. 
S.  Gorgas,  when  the  title  was  changed  to  "The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry," 
which  title  is  retained  in  the  present  or  12th  edition. 

DENTAL  SCIENCE :  Questions  and  Answers  on  Dental  Materia  Medica, 
Dental  Physiology,  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  Luman  C. 
IngersoU,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1882  to  1888.  Second  Edition.  Philadephia,  Pa.  :  Wilmington  Dental  Manu- 
facturing Co.     1889. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  which  are  a  compendium  of  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  author  in  the  Iowa  University.  The  author  claims  the  catechetical  style  as 
the  most  direct  mode  of  fixing  attention  upon  the  facts  and  principles  to  be  learned ;  and 
perhaps  this  is  so,  as  almost  the  first  book  we  purchased  on  entering  college  was  Ludlow's 
Manual  of  Examinations,  which  was  then  found  of  incalculable  value.  However,  we 
think  such  a  book  is  better  for  the  student  than  the  practitioner.  The  book  is  well  printed, 
and  shows  commendable  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  publishers. 

OUR  TEETH;  THEIR  CARE  AND  TREATMENT.  A  treatise  prepared  especially 
for  family  instruction.     Published  by  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society. 

The  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Teeth,"  which  was  published  in  1877  by  the  Illinois  State 
Dental  Society,  and  intended  for  distribution  by  dentists  to  their  patients,  has  been  re- 
written and  republished.  Copies  are  now  on  sale  at  $14.00  per  thousand,  or  $1.40  per 
hundred.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet,  and  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  communicating 
to  the  general  public  much  needed  information  and  instruction  upon  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  Address,  Dr.  Garrett  Newkirk,  Secretary,  corner  Wabash  Avenue  and  i6th  Street, 
Chicago,  Ills. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


DOUBLE    OVARIOTOMY    DURING    PREGNANCY;      SUBSEQUENT    DE- 
LIVERY   AT    TERM.     By  William  Warren  Potter,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  DENTAL  SOCIETY,  December  13,  1887.  By  Dwight 
M.  Clapp,  D.  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

ON  VOVOX  GLOBATOR,  as  the  cause  of  the  fishy  taste  and  odor  of  the  Hemlock 
Lake  water  in  1888.  By  M.  L.  Mallory,  George  W.  Rafter  and  J.  Edward  Line,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DENTAL    PATENTS. 

ISSUED    FOR   THE   QUARTER    PRECEDING   THE   DATE   OF   THIS   JOURNAL. 


400,585 — April   2,  1889. — Method   of   Protecting   Dental  Fillings. — Daniel   C. 
McNaughton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

400,587 — April  2,  1889. — Dental  Matrix. — Christ.  A.  Meister,  Allentown,  Pa. 
400,713 — April  2,  1889. — Dental   Articulator. — Willie   F.  Slack   and   George   A. 
Smith,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

400,771 — April  2,  1889. — Dental  Rubber  Dam  Clamp.— James  W.  Ivory,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

400,921 — April  9,  1889. — Artificial  Tooth. — Charles  H.  Land,  Detroit,  Mich. 

401,391— April    16,  1889. — Regulating    Valve    for   Dental  Vulcanizers. — Levi 
Stuck,  Hart,  Mich. 

401,792 — April  23,  1889. — Dental  Impression  Cup. — Julius  Scheffler,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

402,156 — April  30,  1889. — Dental  Plugger. — John  W.  Gilbert,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

402,263 — April  30,  1889. — Dental  Anesthetic. — Alfred  L.  McCarthy,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 
402,294 — April  30,  1889. — Dental  Plugger. — Frank  L.  Barney,  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 

Hilbert  E.  Taylor,  Bloomington,  Wis. 
402,303 — April  30,  1889. — Oxygen  Inhaler. — John  E.  Casey,  Tottenville,  and  Arthur 

W.  Browne,  Prince's  Bay,  N.  Y.,  assignors  to  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing 

Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
402,315 — April  30,  1889. — Rubber  Dam  Clamp. — John  D.  Ennes,  Norfolk,  Va. 
402,352 — April   30,  1889. — Process   of   Filling    Teeth. — Albert   Robinson,    Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
403,293 — May  14,  1889. — Tool   for    Removing    Shell   Crowns   from   Teeth. — 

Charles  H.  Rosenthal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
403,428 — May  14,  1889. — Artificial  Tooth  Plug. — Florian  E.  Hansen,  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 
403,597 — May  21,  1889. — Artificial  Tooth  Crown. — Charles  H.  Land,  Detroit,  Mich. 
404,021 — May  28,  1889. — Dental  Mirror. — Edwin  A.  Tice,  London,  England, 
405,123 — June  II,  1889. — Dental  Plugger. — Andrew  J.  Sawyer,  New  Market,  N.  H. 
405,167 — June  II,  1889. — Artificial  Tooth  Crown. — Charles  H.  Land,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DENTAL  JOURNALS  WANTED. 


''SOUTHERN     DENTAL    JOURNAL,"    Vol.   I., 
No.  8,  and  Vol.  IIL,  No.  7.    Address,  Editor ''Dental 
Advertiser,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stating  price. 
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THE  AUTOMATIC  MALLET. 


BY    W.    C.     BARRETT,    M.    D.,    D.    D.    S.,    BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

In  the  early  days  of  cohesive  foil  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  a  *'  dead 
blow  "  and  a  "  live  blow,"  and  the  merits  of  a  lead  mallet  for  giving  the 
one  and  a  wooden  or  ivory  mallet  for  producing  the  other  were  intermin- 
ably discussed.  A  number  of  men  made  great  reputations  in  the  profes- 
sion by  ''inventing"  a  form  of  mallet  warranted  to  give  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  I  had  commenced  my  practice  with  the  use  of  the  auto- 
matic, and  was  gradually  acquiring  some  facility  in  its  employment,  and 
painfully — in  a  double  sense — was  learning  to  fill  teeth,  when  these  noisy 
discussions  fell  upon  my  ear  and  quite  distracted  me.  I  was  unable 
to  operate  entirely  to  my  own  satisfaction,  or  to  that  of  my  patients. 
I  had  too  much  conceit  to  admit  that  the  fault  could  be  with  me,  and  due 
to  my  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge,  and  attributed  it,  sometimes  to 
the  material  and  sometimes  to  the  implements  which  I  vvas  using.  I  tried 
different  kinds  of  foil,  recommended  by  well-known  dentists,  and  with 
substantially  uniform  results.  The  difficulty  evidently  did  not  lie  in  the 
gold — it  must  be  in  my  instruments. 

Just  then  a  man  whom  I  had  been  taught  to  honor  ''invented"  the 
heavy  lead  mallet,  and  assured  a  profession,  standing  as  usuaI  with  its 
mouth  agape,  that  only  with  this  could  be  given  the  proper  impact  to 
make  a  solid  filling.  I  sought  out  this  man  enlightened  from  on  high, 
and  he  very  kindly  informed  me  that  tl-re  automatic  mallet  was  too 
absurd  an  instrument  even  to  talk  about — the  lead  mallet  was  the  only 
truly  scientific  thing,  and  he  entered  upon  a  learned  disquisition  as  to  its 
merits  and  qualities.     Before  he  was  half  through  I  was  in  a  muddle,  but 
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I  accepted  his  dictum,  purchased  another  fine  set  of  mallet  pluggers 
and  a  lead  mallet,  and  started  in  for  fashionable  dentistry  by  placing  a 
mallet-girl  beside  my  chair.  I  began  parting  my  hair  in  the  middle 
and  pronourtced  my  words  i-ther  and  ni-ther,  that  I  might  be  real  scien- 
tific, but  some  way  I  did  not  make  much  professional  progress.  Of 
course  there  could  be  no  question  concerning  the  superiority  of  the  lead 
mallet,  but — well  I  could  not  make  quite  as  good  a  filling  with  it  as  with 
the  automatic. 

Then  another  apostle  urged  the  superiority  of  the  ''live  blow,"  and 
with  nearly  as  much  eloquence  and  more  pertinacity  than  the  former  he 
labored  to  convince  me  that  I  was  all  wrong.  I  had  not  succeeded  well 
enough  to  be  upon  sufficiently  solid  ground  to  enable  me  to  dispute  him, 
and  although  I  could  not  quite  comprehend  some  of  his  fine-spun  dis- 
tinctions, I  gave  in,  silenced  if  not  convinced,  and  bought  an  ivory  mallet 
and  a  new  set  of  his  mallet  pluggers.  I  even  tried  ivory  plugger  points, 
but  this  experience  was  not  one  upon  which  I  wish  to  dwell,  so  I  will 
barely  mention  the  fact. 

The  new  mallet  and  pluggers  did  no  better  than  the  old  ones,  but  I 
had  a  fair  share  of  determination  and  perseverance  and  did  not  propose 
to  give  in.  Just  what  was  the  difference  between  a  ''dead"  and  a 
"live  "  blow  none  of  the  apostles  had  yet  been  able  to  make  clear,  but 
surely  there  must  be  something  in  a  subject  which  was  so  earnestly  and 
endlessly  discussed.  All  of  these  advocates  of  the  different  kinds  of 
mallet  agreed  in  but  one  thing,  and  that  was  in  condemning  the  auto- 
matic. I  could  do  better  work  with  it  than  with  anything  else,  but  I  had 
so  little  confidence  in  my  own  judgment  that  I  deferred  to  others,  who 
I  thought  must  surely  know  more  than  I  did,  for  I  recognized  my  own 
deficiencies  and  did  not  know  theirs.  Well,  I  tried  lead  mallets,  wooden 
mallets,  ivory  mallets,  steel  mallets,  tin  mallets,  lead  mallets  faced  with 
wood,  wood  mallets  faced  with  lead,  and  I  know  not  what  else.  I  per- 
severed with  each  of  these  until  I  had  acquired  some  degree  of  facility  in 
their  use,  but  between  each  there  was  usually  an  interregnum  of  the 
automatic. 

Then  came  up  the  mechanical  mallet,  but  this  was  so  analogous  in 
principle  to  the  automatic  that  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  it,  and  finding 
nothing  gained  I  soon  went  back  again  to  my  first  love.  The  electric 
mallet  was  heralded  with  a  great  blast  of  trumpets,  and  I  straightway 
invested  in  that.  It  would  do  good  work,  but  no  better  than  1  could 
accomplish  with  the  automatic,  and  it  was  everlastingly  losing  its  adjust- 
ment at  a  critical  moment,  so  that  was  laid  aside. 

This  varied  and  rather  confusing  experience  had  occupied  some  years, 
and  had  not  been  without  its  benefits.  I  was  constantly  learning,  and 
that  peculiar  stability  of  temperament  with  which  I  was  blessed,  and  which 
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some  ignorant  persons,  who  have  my  commiseration,  have  denominated 
''cussed  mulish  obstinacy,"  forbade  my  being  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  acknowledged  success,  and  constantly  egged  me  on.  It  was  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  my  mind  that  the  filling  of  teeth  was  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  implements  and  material  as  it  was  of  personal  skill  and 
dexterous  manipulation.  It  was  a  (juestion  of  muscular  education,  of 
manual  training;  and  the  proper  circumstances  and  environments  having 
been  secured,  the  two  pieces  of  gold  having  been  placed  in  contact  under 
favoring  conditions,  they  needed  but  an  impact  to  unite  them,  and  it 
mattered  little  with  what  that  impact  was  given.  I  had  learned  to  make 
myself  master  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  when  this  was  done  I  found 
that  making  a  solid  filling  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  I  con- 
cluded to  stop  my  experimenting,  to  confine  myself  to  the  instrument 
with  which  I  was  best  acquainted  and  acquire  perfection  in  the  use  of 
that,  if  it  was  possible,  and  my  subsec^uent  experience  has  proven  that 
decision  a  wise  one. 

I  have  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  Snow  &  Lewis  automatic  pluggers.  They 
each  contain  separate  and  differing  points,  so  that  I  am  never  obliged  to 
unscrew  one  until  it  is  worn  out.  I  have  learned  that  the  more  I  tend 
toward  simplicity  the  closer  I  approximate  perfection,  so  I  use  but  one 
kind  of  plugger  point — the  round  condenser — shaped  into  rights  and  lefts 
of  varying  sizes;  then  a  single  sheep's-foot  for  final  surfacing  completes 
the  list.  So  in  excavating;  I  use  only  hatchets  and  hoes,  varying  l)ut 
in  size  and  angle  of  blade.  I  use  no  burs  but  round  O's  of  different 
sizes,  for  I  have  found  that  to  have  but  few  forms,  and  these  perfectly 
under  my  command,  is  better  than  to  have  a  multiplicity  of  instru- 
ments, half  of  which  are  strangers  to  my  fingers.  In  this,  however,  I 
can  speak  only  for  myself.  Another  may  have  that  intuitive  mechanical 
intelligence  which  enables  him  at  once  to  subdue  a  stranger  form  to  his 
hand,  and  immediately  to  get  its  best  performance  out  of  it;  I  have  not 
this  highly  desirable  faculty. 

There  are  certain  qualities  which  inhere  to  the  automatic  mallet,  and 
which  I  think  are  not  found  in  any  other  form,  and  these,  to  me,  are  of 
considerable  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  its  blow  is  always  the  same,  and  I  am  certain  that  a 
moment's  inattention  upon  the  part  of  my  assistant  will  not  result  in  one 
sufficient  to  shatter  a  frail  wall. 

Second,  its  direction  is  always  within  my  own  control,  and  an  in- 
direct glancing  blow  is  not  carelessly  given. 

Third,  the  blow  is  never  given  until  I  am  quite  ready  for  it,  for  that, 
too,  is  within  my  control. 

Fourth,  the  mallet  and  plugger  being  one  instrument,  in  difficult  posi- 
tions I  can  reach  points  which  I  cannot  when  an  assistant  must  be 
employed. 
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Fifth,  it  dispenses  with  the  presence  of  the  third  person  about  the 
chair  during  filling,  and  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Sixth,  it  does  not,  when  one  is  most  busy,  stop  to  look  out  the  window, 
or  to  scratch  its  head,  or  pick  its  nose.  It  does  not  come  on  duty  in  the 
morning  full  of  onions,  or  cabbage,  or  other  breath  perfumers.  It  does 
not  get  up  flirtations  with  the  impudent  dudes  who  visit  the  office,  and 
its  grandmother  does  not  die  and  give  an  excuse  for  absence  every  time 
there  is  a  picnic.  It  never  helps  itself  to  your  perfumery,  meddles  witli 
your  letters,  nor  talks  back  when  you  attempt  to  shoulder  upon  it  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failures  in  operating.  In  fact,  its  advantages  are  almost 
numberless. 

The  perfection  to  which  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  have  brought 
many  of  our  implements  is  a  thing  to  cause  astonishment.  Within  a  short 
time  I  have  made  a  calculation  which  has  rather  astounded  me,  and  it  is 
that  one  of  my  automatic  pluggers  has  probably  yielded  its  impact  be- 
neath my  fingers  at  least  20,000,000  times,  and  that  without  repairs  of 
any  kind,  beyond  several  replatings  of  the  case.  I  have  used  it  about 
twenty-three  years,  and  for  a  number  of  these  it  was  the  only  plugger  that 
I  had.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  it  has  been  rather  busily  employed, 
and  has  never  been  entirely  laid  aside,  while  this  particular  one  has 
always  been  my  favorite  instrument.  I  calculate  that  on  an  average  I 
have  struck  4,000  blows  with  it  each  day,  for  three  hundred  days  of  twenty 
years.  This  would  make  24,000,000  blows,  but  we  will  drop  the  odd 
4,000,000,  and  the  three  years,  that  we  may  be  easily  within  the  limit 
of  probability.  Four  thousand  blows  per  day  is  not  a  large  number, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  not  unfrequently  as  many  are  given  to  a 
single  filling. 

If  each  of  these  blows  had  an  average  impact  of  two  pounds,  the  wkole 
force  expended  has  been  the  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  40,000,000 
pounds,  or  20,000  tons.  Think  of  that  amount  of  force  expended  by 
so  delicate  an  implement  as  is  the  automatic  mallet.  I  have  estimated 
each  blow  at  but  two  pounds,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  average 
may  be  two  and  a  half.  I  see  that  some  wiseacre  in  one  of  the  journals 
estimates  the  usual  blow  of  the  mallet  at  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds.  I 
would  like  him  to  try  for  a  few  moments  upon  his  own  teeth  an  actual 
blow  of  five  pounds.  I  think  -it  would  convince  him  of  how  little  he 
knows  of  a  subject  upon  which  he  poses  as  a  teacher. 

When  we  consider  the  delicacy  of  adjustment  and  the  tenuity  of  many 
of  the  parts  of  the  automatic  mallet,  the  fact  that  such  an  instrument  has 
served  so  long  and  has  produced  such  an  astonishing  aggregate  of  effect, 
and  that  without  a  failure,  serves  as  a  revelation  concerning  the  perfection 
of  modern  mechanical  science. 
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PROGRESS    OF   DENTISTRY    DURING    YEAR    ENDING 

MAY    1ST,   1889.* 


BV    RODRIGUES    OTTOLENGUI. 


J/r.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — Your  committee  has  decided  to  offer 
you  a  report  covering  many  branches  in  our  profession,  and  therefore 
will  proceed  without  any  preamble,  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Surgery. — The  operation  of  implanting  teeth  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  new  feature  of  dental  progress  in  the  last  decade.  There 
has  been  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  a  tooth  so 
placed  to  become  firmly  attached  to  the  jaw.  What  the  exact  nature  of 
this  attachment  is  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  been 
thoroughly  settled.  Dr.  G.  L.  Curtiss's  evidence  in  favor  of  anchylosis 
must  stand  until  further  investigation  proves  him  wrong.  As  yet  no  sec- 
tions have  been  made  through  an  implanted  tooth  and  surrounding  alveolus. 
Several  gentlemen,  however,  are  working  in  this  direction,  conspicuous 
among  the  number  being  Dr.  Sudduth.  We  may  therefore  expect  more 
data  at  early  an  date.  Meanwhile  an  important  point  seems  to  have  been 
settled  which  bears  on  the  ethics  of  performing  this  operation.  The  teeth 
in  their  normal  sockets  are  held  by  an  intervening  soft  tissue — the  peri- 
cementum— between  the  tooth  root  and  the  bone.  This  wise  provision 
of  nature  allows  severe  shocks  to  be  received  without  injury.  The  force 
with  which  the  jaws  are  brought  together  is  greater  than  commonly  sup- 
posed, as  one  discovers  when  the  tongue  is  accidentally  caught  in  chewing. 
The  implanted  tooth,  however  attached,  is  fixed.  There  is  no  protecting 
resiliency.  It  may  therefore  be  retained  indefinitely,  and  then  rapidly 
lost  by  a  retrograde  process.,  the  attachment  first  being  shattered  and 
rapid  absorption  of  the  root  resulting.  Your  committee  must  not  be 
misunderstood  as  indicating  that  there  is  no  absorption  of  the  implanted 
tooth  in  the  first  instance,  the  bays  being  filled  in  as  is  claimed  by  some. 
That  is  not  yet  determined.  The  point  wished  to  be  made  prominent  is 
the  fact  that  when  absorption  sets  in,  after  the  tooth  has  once  become  firm  ^ 
the  destructive  process  is  likely  to  be  very  rapid.  The  question  arises, 
Can  such  a  condition  be  restored  to  health?  Your  committee  has  been 
most  interested  in  this  problem.  During  the  year,  two  such  cases  were 
treated.  In  both  instances  the  implanted  tooth  had  been  in  place  over 
eighteen  months.  In  one  the  fistula  was  healed  after  new  bone  had  been 
induced  to  form,  and  to-day,  five  months  later,  all  is  well.  In  the  second 
case,  after  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  including  an  attempt  at  reproduc- 
tion of  tissue  by  sponge-grafting,   the  tooth  was    lost.     That  one    case 
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responded  to  treatment,  however,  is  the  point  of  value,  since  it  proves  that 
under  favoring  circumstances  such  healing  '\^  possible. 

Such  great  progress  has  been  made  in  crown  and  bridge-work,  and  the 
success  of  implanting  teeth  is  still  so  doubtful,  that  your  committee  would 
advise  that  implantation  be  resorted  to  07ily  where  all  other  methods  would 
prove  failures. 

Pyorrhea  Alveolaris. — This  disease  is  one  which  is  at  this  time  receiv- 
ing renewed  attention  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  your  last  year's 
committee,  to  the  effect  that  in  many  instances  the  most  unpromising 
cases  yield  readily  enough  if  the  treatment  is  conscientiously  followed  up 
by  both  dentist  and  patient.  Your  committee  for  this  year  has  to  report 
that  a  number  of  cases  have  been  treated  and  seen  during  the  year,  where 
the  method  of  bridging  together  at  the  cutting  edges  with  gold  had  been 
resorted  to,  and  the  results  were  most  gratifying.  This  line  of  treatment 
may  be  thoroughly  understood  by  any  not  already  acquainted  with  it,  by 
referring  to  articles  in  the  journals  during  the  last  year,  or  by  correspond- 
ing directly  with  Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein. 

Alveolar  Abscess. — The  advocates  of  immediate  root-filling  have  been 
so  loud  in  their  hurrahing  and  so  convincing  in  their  arguments  that  they 
have  converted  the  majority  of  our  profession  to  their  method.  This, 
however,  leaves  alveolar  abscess  to  be  considered  from  a  new  standpoint. 
If  the  root  is  to  be  filled  at  the  first  sitting,  it  is  possible,  in  many  cases 
where  the  condition  of  the  end  of  the  root  is  obscure,  that  shortly  after 
such  treatment  positive  evidences  of  abscess  may  present.  To  those 
accustomed  to  treat  such  conditions  through  the  root  canal  this  is  a  point 
to  be  pondered  over.  In  such  instances  your  committee  has  to  report 
that  the  most  satisfactory  result  may  be  hoped  for,  if  the  sac  be  burred 
off  the  end  of  the  root  with  a  sharp  bur,  passed  through  the  soft  parts  and 
the  alveolar  wall.  Where  such  an  operation  seems  likely  to  produce  pain, 
cocaine  or  gas  may  be  administered,  or  ether  spray  maybe  used.  Where 
pain  may  result  and  continues  afterward,  it  may  be  abated  with  five-grain 
doses  of  antipyrine.  In  performing  this  burring  operation  on  superior 
bicuspids  or  the  buccal  roots  of  superior  molars,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  enter  the  antrum,  even  though  such  an  accident  would  not  of 
necessity  be  attended  by  untoward  consequences. 

Drillifig  through  Roots. — Your  committee  during  the  year  has  seen  teeth 
lost  in  four  cases  by  this  accident,  followed  by  unwise  after-treatment. 
In  one,  a  screw  for  a  crown  was  passed  through  the  side  of  a  root,  by 
actual  measurement  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  entering  the  process  that 
far.  A  sequestrum  of  bone  one  inch  long  resulted  from  necrosis,  and  four 
teeth  were  lost.  In  a  second  case  a  double-rooted  bicuspid  was  mistaken 
for  a  single-rooted  tooth,  and  in  trying  to  form  a  straight  canal  the 
drill    was    passed    between    the    two    roots ;     gutta    percha    was   passed 
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into  this  hole,  and  the  tooth  filled  with  amalgam.  Subsequently 
a  great  abscess  formed  and  the  patient  lost  confidence  in  the 
dentist.  Every  known  remedy  was  tried,  the  roots  being  burred,  but 
after  three  weeks'  endeavor  the  tooth  was  removed.  As  this  accident  was 
at  the  hands  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  members,  it  would  seem  that 
your  committee  is  right  in  recommending  extra  caution  in  drilling  into 
root  canals.  The  other  two  cases,  both  molars,  were  similar,  and  both 
were  lost.  Still  a  fifth  case,  a  molar,  however,  was  saved.  In  that  case 
the  bur  had  passed  through  near  the  tooth  neck,  and  no  abscess  was 
present.  Decay  had  naturally  attacked  the  tooth  at  that  point,  and  a 
large  cavity  was  found  under  the  gum.  The  tooth  was  saved  by  thorough 
filling.  It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  in  the  case  of  the  bicuspid 
another  was  implanted  in  its  place,  and  seen  within  a  month,  six  months 
later,  is  doing  well.  In  that  case  the  soft  tissues  were  trimmed  away 
about  the  hypertrophied  borders  of  the  fistulous  opening  with  the  scissors, 
and  painted  freely  with  salicylic  acid  (sat.  sol.  alcohol). 

Filling  Materials  and  Methods. — In    this    connection    your   committee 
would  call  attention  to  various  points. 

Porcelain. — Porcelain  as  a  filling  macerial  seems  to  be  a  failure.  In 
small  cavities  it  cannot  be  used.  In  proximal  cavities  almost  invariably, 
granting  that  a  perfect  filling  can  be  baked,  it  is  necessary  to  make  un- 
warrantable destruction  of  tooth  material  in  order  that  these  fillings  may 
be  forced  into  position  after  they  are  ready.  This  might  be  excused, 
other  objections  being  done  away  with,  if  the  sacrifice  was  at  the  i)alatal 
aspect.  In  most  of  the  cases  exhibited  to  your  committee,  however,  the 
reverse  has  been  the  practice,  and  the  operators  have  cut  away  the  labial 
faces  of  teeth,  trusting  to  their  skill  to  restore  with  porcelain.  Your 
committee  claims,  however,  that  thus  far  fillings  have  not  been  made 
possible,  either  in  regard  to  exactness  of  adaptation  or  of  color.  Tooth 
body,  as  is  well  known,  is  baked  at  a  temperature  which  cannot  be 
measured.  The  color  depends  to  a  very  great  degree  on  temperature; 
therefore  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  obtain  a  given  color,  even  though 
exact  proportions  of  bodies  be  used  together.  As  this  is  admitted  by 
the  manufacturers  of  teeth,  it  seems  absurd  for  dentists  to  hope  for  better 
results.  As  to  adaptation,  the  amount  of  shrinkage  depends  on  varying 
causes,  and  therefore  is  not  controllable.  Space  exists  at  the  margins, 
admittedly  the  most  important  part  of  any  filling,  and  these  are  occupied 
by  phosphates.  Thus,  what  should  be  the  strongest  point,  in  this  kind  of 
work  is  the  weakest.  When  we  can  produce  a  phosphate  or  other  light- 
colored  plastic  which  will  not  dissolve  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  we  will 
be  able  to  make  porcelain  fillings  at  least  permanent.  But  when  we  have 
attained  that  goal  we  will  not  need  porcelain  at  all,  because  we  will  be 
able  in  those  halcyon  days  to  produce  better  results  with  the  plastic  alone. 
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Copper  Amalgam. — This  material  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  hold 
the  high  place  in  our  confidence  which  it  does  at  present.  There  are 
many  places  where  it  will  serve  us  better  than  anything  else.  As  to  color, 
that  is  a  question  of  aesthetics,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  which 
is  more  beautiful,  ivory  or  ebony.  Copper  amalgam,  if  properly  used 
and  conscientiously  polished  at  a  subsequent  sitting  (the  lapse  of  a  week  is 
better  than  a  shorter  time)  will  give  us  a  surface  like  polished  ebony,  and 
we  may  educate  ourselves  and  our  patients  to  admire  these  beautiful  black 
fillings,  especially  since  the  edges  are  so  perfect.  There  is,  however,  a 
fact  to  be  remembered  always,  and  that  is,  that  copper  amalgam  is  not 
easily  removed  with  a  drill  or  bur.  If  a  pulp  is  nearly  exposed  in  an  ob- 
scure cavity,  say  posterior  proximal  of  second  molar  below,  it  will  be 
safer  after  capping  not  to  fill  with  copper  amalgam,  for  should  the  tooth 
ache  subsequently,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  filling  to  reach 
the  pulp,  great  difficulty  will  present. 

Plastic  Golds. — The  preparations  known  by  this  name  may  be  made 
very  servicable,  provided  they  be  not  used  exclusively.  Either  with 
crystal,  or  crystalloid  gold,  undoubtedly  good  fillings  may  be  made  in 
some  instances,  but  such  work  is  surely  no  better  than  the  ordinary  gold 
filling  in  any  case,  whereas  in  many  instances  it  would  prove  entirely  un- 
satisfactory. Therefore  the  use  of  these  materials  for  entire  fillings  is  to 
be  deprecated.  In  sensitive  teeth,  however,  where  the  cavity  can  be  less 
painlessly  made  simply  of  a  general  retaining  shape,  without  grooves  or 
retaining  pits,  the  plastic  gold  is  invaluable  for  starting  the  filling,  and 
may  be  used  with  safety  for  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of 
the  cavity,  the  completion  being  with  foil,  preferably  of  heavy  gauge. 

Gold  and  Iridium. — This  is  a  preparation  suggested  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  of 
Albany.  Iridium  is  laid  between  layers  of  gold,  and  rolled  down  to  the 
thickness  of  forty  or  sixty  foil.  It  makes  a  light-colored  filling  with  a 
glassy  surface,  which  will  wear  better  than  any  combination  of  gold  in 
exposed  grinding  surfaces.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  manipulate, 
being  very  stiff  and  unyielding.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  place  among  our 
filling  materials,  and  when  needed,  however  rarely,  there  is  scarcely  any 
substitute  so  good. 

Gold  and  Platinuui. — This  is  a  combination  which  makes  a  very  dense, 
durable  filling,  of  light  color.  It  is  specially  indicated  for  extensive 
contours  in  conspicuous  positions,  or  where  great  strength  is  required,  as 
in  uniting  teeth  for  pyorrhea.  Those  who  have  never  used  it  should  be 
very  cautious  at  first,  as  this  material  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  manipulate. 
It  tears  readily'under  small  points,  and  nevertheless  too  large  foot  pluggers 
should  not  be  used.  A  long  narrow  foot  plugger  with  fine  serration  seems 
best.  The  main  point,  however,  is  annealing.  It  is  necessary,  to  obtain 
best  results,  that  this  should  be  thoroughly  done,  and  yet  there  is  danger 
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of  burning  off  the  thin  outer  layer  of  gold,  exposing  the  platinum  and 
thus  preventing  cohesion.  Therefore  it  will  be  wiser  not  to  depend  on 
skill,  but  to  use  the  Johnson  annealing  apparatus,  with  which  the  material 
may  be  heated  to  a  bright  red  without  burning.  This  device  may  be  had 
of  S.  S.  White  &  Co.  It  is  in  appearance  like  a  small  nutmeg  grater,  set 
at  an  incline  over  the  spirit  lamp,  the  heat  passing  through  the  little  holes 
to  reach  the  gold  which  is  laid  on  the  upper  side.  It  is  safer  to  anneal  a 
large  piece  and  cut  in  strips  afterward. 

Gold  and  Amalgain. — It  has  been  demonstrated  again  during  the  year, 
though  long  ago  discovered  by  Dr.Kingsley,  that  gold  may  be  made  to 
unite  with  amalgam  at  the  same  sitting,  thus  giving  amalgam  as  a  jjro- 
tection  to  the  cervical  border,  where  it  has  proven  better  than  gold,  and 
gold  along  all  other  edges  where  it  is  evidently  better  than  most  amalgams. 
In  filling  proximal  cavities  after  this  method,  a  matrix  is  needed,  securely 
placed.  Amalgam  is  packed  along  the  cervical  border,  and  immediately 
upon  it  is  packed  plastic  gold,  preferably  Steurer's,  until  the  gold  color 
persists,  when  the  filling  may  be  finished  as  any  other  gold  filling  with  any 
foil  which  the  operator  may  prefer.  Your  committee  was  shown  test 
fillings  made  in  this  manner,  a  tube  of  glass  one  inch  long  having  been 
filled  half  with  amalgam  and  half  with  gold.  Removed  from  the  tube  the 
union  between  the  two  was  so  perfect  that  it  was  impossible  to  break 
them  apart  with  the  fingers.  Your  committee  recommends  this  method 
in  cases  where  from  extensive  decay  below  the  gum  margin  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  fill  with  gold.  When  the  dei)redation  is  so 
great  that  the  cervical  edge  cannot  be  reached  with  the  matrix,  that 
portion  may  be  filled  before  placing  the  dam  in  position,  and  the  matrix 
adjusted  afterward,  when  more  amalgam  must  be  put  over  that  first 
inserted,  to  insure  a  surface  free  from  moisture,  before  adding  the  plastic 
gold. 

Gold  and  Oxy-phosphate. —  Your  committee  wishes  to  attract  sj)ecial 
attention  to  a  method  devised  by  Dr.  Reese,  of  Brooklyn.  In  shallow 
cavities,  the  pulp  being  not  exposed,  but  nearly  .so,  and  where  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  obtain  sufficient  retaining  shape  to  the  cavity,  some 
*' sticky"  grade  of  oxy-phosphate  may  be  placed  over  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity,  and  before  it  is  allowed  to  set,  a  pellet  of  gold  large  enough 
to  fill  the  cavity,  is  pressed  gently  into  the  cement,  and  then  left  undis- 
turbed. When  the  cement  has  set,  it  will  be  found  that  the  piece  of  gold 
is  firmly  held ;  it  may  then  be  condensed,  and  forms  the  foundation  on 
which  the  filling  is  built.  In  this  way  the  filling  is  actually  cemented  into 
position.  Your  committee  after  trial  of  more  than  two  years  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  method  of  starting 
a  filling  and  of  additionally  securing  it.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that 
large  contours  may  be  made  to  depend  on  the  cement  alone  ;  judgment 
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must  be  used,  but  a  trial  will  convince  anyone  that  this  is  a  most  valuable 
idea.  It  also  serves  well  with  amalgam  fillings,  possibly  better  since 
such  a  filling  may  be  completed  without  waiting  for  the  cement  to  set. 

Robinson^ s  Felt. — This  material  is  excellent  for  children's  teeth  and 
for  beginning  large  cup-shaped  crown  cavities,  or  any  others  of  great 
depth.  It  is  claimed  that  gold  coheres  to  it.  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  is  an  error.  The  felt  may  be  placed  in  the  lower  part 
of  a  cavity  and  gold  built  on  it.  But  the  union  is  mechanical;  that  is, 
deeply  serrated  instruments  must  be  used,  thus  forcing  the  gold  into  the 
softer  mass  of  felt ;  in  this  way  it  serves  well,  clutching  the  gold  suffi- 
ciently to  aid  us  in  making  the  filling.  This  union,  however,  must  be 
depended  on  no  further,  and  the  cavity  after  it  is  partly  filled  with  the 
felt  must  still  offer  a  shape  which  will  retain  a  filling.  Your  committee 
has  looked  into  this  thoroughly,  and  after  long-continued  use,  sufficient 
to  acquire  needed  dexterity  in  manipulating  the  material,  asserts  that  if  a 
tube  were  filled  half  with  felt  and  half  with  gold,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty to  separate  them.  As,  however,  the  union  is  sufficient  for  working 
purposes,  there  are  many  cases  where  a  great  deal  of  time  may  be  saved 
the  operator  and  fatigue  to  the  patient,  if  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  a 
cavity  be  filled  with  the  felt.  As  it  seems  to  contain  asbestos  (?)  it  is  an 
excellent  material  to  underlie  either  gold  or  amalgam  where  the  pulp  has 
been  nearly  approached  by  the  caries. 

Ainalga77i. — In  spite  of  all  that  the  gold  adherents  and  copper  amalgam 
advocates  may  say,  there  remains  still  a  vast  number  of  teeth  where  a 
light  colored  serviceable  amalgam  is  loudly  called  for.  Immense  proxi- 
mal cavities  in  bicuspid  teeth  will  continue  to  occur  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  a  large  fee  for  a  crown  or  contour  in  gold. 
Copper  amalgam  from  its  color  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  A  method,  then, 
of  filling  such  cavities  in  a  durable  way  so  that  the  patient  may  afford 
the  fee  and  the  dentist  the  time  is  an  important  need.  Such  a  method 
was  advocated  by  your  last  committee,  and  has  probably  been  but  little 
appreciated  or  believed.  Substantially  it  is  as  follows:  The  dam  is  to 
be  placed,  though  that  should  precede  every  filling  of  every  kind  when- 
ever possible,  an  amalgam  known  to  be  reliable,  especially  as  to  color, 
is  mixed  rather  dry,  and  the  tooth  filled.  Very  thin  gold  foil,  thinner 
than  what  is  known  as  No.  4,  is  annealed  and  cut  into  small  strips,  which 
are  laid  unfolded  on  the  filling,  and  with  perfectly  clean  warm  burnishers 
(which  should  be  kept  specially  for  this  purpose)  burnished  into  the 
filling  until  it  has  set  hard.  It  must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  sufficient 
gold  used;  sometimes  a  sheet  or  even  two  sheets  will  be  required.  .The 
result  is  an  ideal  filling  which  will  keep  its  edge,  its  color,  and  its  finish. 
Your  present  committee  not  only  has  tested  this  in  practice  during  the 
year,  but  was  allowed   to  inspect   fillings  made  in  this  manner  by  the 
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chairman  of  last  year,  where  they  had  been  in  position  two,  three  and 
four  years.  These  fillings  are  so  beautiful  that  those  who  see  them  for 
the  first  time  involuntarily  ask,  ''What  amalgam  is  that?" 

Treatment  of  Exposed  Pulps.  —  This  is  a  delicate  subject  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many,  high  in  the  profession,  of  whose  friendship 
your  committee  is  proud,  with  whom,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  differ. 
A  decade  ago,  or  about  that  time,  a  movement  in  favor  of  pulp  ( apping 
swept  over  our  profession  and  took  such  a  strong  hold  on  our  fellows,  that 
scarce  one  could  be  found  with  temerity  to  say  a  word  contrary  to  the 
new  method.  What  is  worse,  our  young  men  were  taught  that  almost 
any  pulj)  which  would  bleed  could  be  saved.  So  many  failures,  never- 
theless, occurred  from  time  to  time,  that  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
theory,  men  sought  a  remedy  in  new  materials,  till  to-day  our  records 
would  show  that  pulps  have  been  capped  with  everything  from  tar  to 
tooth-picks.  Your  committee  could  readily  give  forty  or  fifty  different 
cappings.  It  seems  time  that  some  public  word  should  be  spoken  aloud 
by  an  authoritative  body  to  discountenance  this,  and  to  encourage  those 
who,  even  now,  have  secretly  abandoned  the  practice,  to  come  forward 
openly  and  tell  us  what  they  are  doing.  We  need  a  record  of  practice, 
not  of  theories.  Ten  years  ago  or  more,  when  the  death  of  a  pulp  meant 
the  probable  loss  of  the  tooth,  it  was  expedient  to  take  every  risk  to  save  that 
little  life,  but  to-day,  when  the  march  of  antisepsis  has  placed  the  patient  of 
the  wide-awake  dentist  almost  beyond  the  danger  of  alveolar  abscess,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  it  is  almost  as  ill-advised  to  cap  as  it  was  then 
to  kill.  Your  committee  wishes  it  understood  that  the  possibility  of  sav- 
ing exposed  pulps  is  not  denied,  even  where  amputation  of  a  part  has  been 
resorted  to  ;  it  is  known  that  such  success  is  possible — nay,  even  that 
the  chances  would  altogether  favor  such  an  outcome  where  the  patient  is 
in  good  general  health.  But  just  there  is  the  difficulty.  Many  exposed 
pulps  are  brought  to  us  for  treatment  by  persons  with  very  ill-nourished 
bodies.  Therefore,  admitting  the  possibilities,  your  committee  still 
decides  against  capping  pulps,  because  the  statistics  undoubtedly  show 
more  failures  than  successes.  If  the  exposed  pulp  be  removed,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  antiseptic  teaching  of  to-day  the  tooth-root  be  hygienically 
purified  and  filled,  that  tooth  is  safer  than  where  a  gold  filling  overlies  a 
capping,  giving  the  patient  a  fancied  security  which  will  not  be  disturbed, 
till  in  the  dark  hours  of  some  night  he  is  awakened  to  the  truth  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  abscess  as  a  companion.  Your  committee,  however, 
deems  it  nearly  always  safe  to  cap  where  the  pulp  has  not  been  actually  ex- 
posed. In  such  cases  where  the  tooth  has  ached,  a  mild  dressing  of  equal 
parts  of  creosote  and  oil  of  cloves  should  be  exhibited  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  capping,  and  a  temporary  gutta  percha  filling  be  placed  for 
several  days  before  final  filling.  If  after  such  treatment  the  pulp  gives  no 
warning  throbs,  it  would  seem  safe  to  fill  permanently. 
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Root  Filling. — The  immediate  root  filling  advocates  have  covered 
themselves  with  glory  and  are  masters  of  the  field.  So  far  as  abscess  after 
filling  is  concerned,  that  has  been  already  touched  on  in  this  report. 
Your  committee  has  but  to  outline  what  seems  the  best  method  of  filling 
the  root.  Perhaps  the  most  commonly  used  filling  material  is  gutta 
percha,  and  next  in  order  is  oxy-phosphate.  Neither  of  these  materials 
is  as  reliable  as  the  profession  think.  At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  this 
winter  a  gentlemen  exhibited  the  results  of  some  experiments  in  this 
direction  which  were  both  instructive  and  important.  He  filled  roots  out 
of  the  mouth  with  gutta  percha,  and  others  with  oxy-phosphate.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  they  were  placed  in  aniline  ink  and  left  for  one  day.  A 
segment-shaped  section  was  removed  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  ink 
had  entered  the  dentine  from  the  outside  through  the  cementum,  and 
from  the  inside  by  way  of  the  canal,  despite  the  fillings,  which  are 
generally  thought  to  be  water  proof.  A  third  specimen  was  where  the 
root  canal  had  been  filled  with  cotton  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  carbolized 
cosmoline.  The  cosmoline  had  permeated  the  tubuli  and  thus  prevented 
the  ingress  of  the  ink,  either  from  the  outer  surface  or  from  within. 
Your  committee  does  not  think  it  advisable  to  use  cotton  as  a  root  filling ; 
nevertheless  the  above  experiments  teach  the  value  of  allowing  a  greasy 
filling  to  enter  and  carry  with  it  a  disinfectant.  It  therefore  seems  that 
the  very  best  method  is  that  introduced  by  Dr.  Van  Woert,  which  is  to 
half  fill  the  canal  with  a  paste  made  of  iodol,  zinc  oxide,  and  carbolized 
vaseline.  By  mixing  these,  a  paste  can  be  formed  stiff  enough  to  render 
cotton  unnecessary  in  its  introduction.  The  upper  half  should  be  filled 
with  oxy-phosphate,  or  better  still,  oxy-chloride  of  zinc.  In  practice  this 
has  proven  as  good  as  it  looks,  theoretically  considered.  All  manner  of 
teeth  have  been  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  percentage  of  success  is 
most  encouraging.  A  great  many  men  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  have  adopted  this,  and  all  report  favorably. 

Crowns. — This  is  a  subject  on  which  a  book  might  be  written  ;  in  fact, 
a  book  has  been  written  and  is  already,  within  a  year,  in  its  second  edi- 
tion. Your  committee  wishes  only  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  com- 
paratively new  methods. 

What  is  known  as  the  porcelain  cusp  crown,  is  now  offered  by  one  of 
our  manufacturers,  and  is  an  excellent  method  easily  applied  to  many 
cases  of  molars  and  bicuspids.  A  band  of  gold  is  fitted  about  the  root 
and  the  rubber  dam  is  then  applied.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  method 
by  which  we  can  be  assured  that  the  cement  used  is  not  reached  by 
moisture.  The  dam  in  place,  the  adaptation  of  the  band  may  be  made 
accurate  ;  the  cement  is  introduced,  and  the  cusp  of  porcelain  which  has 
one  pin  is  then  pressed  into  place,  forming  a  most  admirable  crown. 

All- Gold  Crowns. — All  are  familiar  with  the  various  methods  of  joining 
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a  cusp  which  has  been  swaged  to  a  band,  })roducing  an  all -gold  crown. 
Although  ready-made  dies  and  die  plates  may  be  had,  the  best  re- 
sults by  this  method  are  only  had  when  special  dies  are  made  for  each 
case.  Even  then,  after  great  care,  it  will  often  occur  that  the  crown  is 
too  long  and  it  cannot  be  ground,  as  that  would  produce  a  hole  .through 
the  cusp  in  many  instances.  -Your  committee,  therefore,  where  the  **  bite  " 
is  short,  .suggests  the  following  method  :  After  the  band  is  fitted  to  the 
root,  it  is  trimmed  to  mark  the  length  of  the  bite ;  that  is,  it  is  made  to 
occlude  with  the  opposing  tooth.  Thin  platinum  is  then  burnished 
over  the  end  of  the  root  within  the  band,  which  is  in  place,  and  waxed  to 
the  band.  This  is  carefully  removed,  invested,  and  loaded  up  with  gold 
plate.  The  upper  part  being  solid  may  readily  be  ground  to  make  the 
occlusion  accurate,  and  cusps  formed  with  engine-burs.  When  finished 
it  is  all  gold,  no  solder  having  been  used  except  to  unite  the  ends  of  the 
band  (and  that  should  be  20-carat),  and  thus  a  good  color  is  secured. 

Gold  Tips. — A  new  method  of  making  gold  tips  for  abraded  teeth  has 
been  introduced  to  the  profession  during  the  year  by  Dr.  Van  Woert. 
As  this  report  is  already  long,  however,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  here  that 
it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  resources,  and  that  a  full  description  of 
the  method  and  instruments  may  be  found  in  the  Cosmos.  The  instru- 
ments are  now  in  the  market. 

Bridge-work. — This  system  of  restoring  lost  teeth  has  come  to  stay. 
It,  however,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  though  a  promising  child  and  well 
worthy  of  being  wedded  to  the  dentist,  if  he  can  only  win  her  from  her 
present  parents,  or  rather  "legal  guardians."  The  weak  point  about 
bridge-work  is  its  strength.  This  is  a  paradox,  but  it  is  explainable.  If 
a  bridge  be  united  to  several  roots,  it  becomes  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
remove  it.  Such  removal  often  involves  the  total  destruction  of  the 
bridge.  And  such  removal  becomes  necessary  with  our  present  methods 
whenever  an  accident  occurs  and  one  tooth  is  broken.  If  one  tooth  is 
broken  on  a  gold  plate  it  may  be  repaired  at  a  trifling  cost  to  the  patient. 
No  so  the  bridge.  If  codes  of  ethics  mean  anything,  then  it  is  our  duty 
to  devise  promptly  some  reliable  system  whereby  bridges  may  be  so  made 
that  repairs  may  be  made  inexpensively.  It  is  not  just  to  exact  a  large 
fee  for  a  contrivance  so  made  that  the  patient  is  constantly  in  danger  of 
losing  its  use  or  paying  another  large  fee.  Your  committee  was  shown 
during  the  year  a  tooth  invented  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Albany,  which  aims 
at  remedying  this  trouble,  and  your  committee  recommends  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Wheeler's  tooth, 
and  if  said  committee  report  satisfactorily,  that  this  Society  recommend 
our  manufacturers  to  arrange  with  Dr.  Wheeler  for  the  production  of  such 
teeth.  A  similar  object  is  aimed  at  in  a  tooth  invented  by  Dr.  Perry,  of  New 
York.     Your  committee  makes  the  same  recommendation  in  regard  to  it. 
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Dentures. — In  artificial  dentures  there  are  two  comparatively  new 
methods. 

Alu??iinum. — This  material  has  been  shown,  together  with  the  method 
of  casting  it,  many  times  during  the  year.  Your  committee  has  met  it 
at  all  the  large  meetings,  and  everywhere  found  dentists  who  had  used  it 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  it.  Undoubtedly,  with  good  manipula- 
tion excellent  dentures  may  be  produced  in  this  w^ay.  A  special  excel- 
lence is  its  use  in  regulating  plates :  points  of  attachment  for  ligatures, 
and  places  of  resistance  for  jack-screws  can  be  readily  made  without 
occupying  much  space,  and  screw  threads  may  be  cut  through  the  plate 
itself  through  which  screws  may  be  made  to  act  excellently  well.  Your 
committee  has  nothing  but  commendation  to  offer  for  this  process. 

Deposit  Gold  Plates. — Despite  the  fact  that  this  method  has  been 
largely  defended  lately  through  the  journals,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  that  unless  great  improvements  be  made  in  this  plate  it  will 
serve  us  but  slightly.  The  advantage  is  that  absolute  adaptation  is  se- 
cured. The  disadvantages  are  that  the  plates  in  many  mouths  discolor, 
and  that  every  time  any  part  is  filed  (to  relieve  some  point  of  irritation,  for 
example),  the  plate  must  be  returned  to  the  makers  to  be  replated,  as 
the  silver  becomes  exposed.  The  plates  cannot  be  soldered — that  is,  they 
could  not  be  as  made  a  few  months  ago  when  your  committee  examined 
into  the  process.  Where  the  teeth  are  attached  with  rubber,  the  roughen- 
ing of  the  surface  as  relied  on  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  rubber.  Your 
committee  expresses  this  opinion,  although  no  such  accident  as  the  sepa- 
ration of  rubber  from  these  plates  is  known.  Your  committee,  however, 
has  learned  by  experience  with  gold  plates,  that  a  deeply  graved  surface 
of  metal,  and  even  holes  punched  through  the  plate,  is  often  inadequate, 
especially  with  pink  rubber.  Holes  cannot  be  punched  through  the  de- 
posit plate,  as  that  would  bring  the  rubber  in  contact  with  silver.  Your 
committee  in  making  this  adverse  criticism  is  not  actuated  by  any  but  the 
friendliest  feelings  towards  the  company  which  makes  these  plates.  Your 
committee  has  been  well  treated  by  them.  These  objections,  however, 
are  pointed  out,  that  the  company  may  be  spurred  on  to  overcoming  them. 
The  principle  of  making  a  plate  by  depositing  metal  is  one  which  promises 
a  great  deal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  next  year  a  report  may  be 
made  that  the  process  has  been  perfected  and  all  obstacles  overcome. 

Your  committee  wished  to  say  something  of  therapeutics,  but  fears  to 
make  this  report  tediously  long.  It  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  pre- 
dicting that  the  time  must  come  when  the  dentist  will  be  a  thorough 
physician,  able  to  prescribe  internal  as  well  as  to  apply  topical  agents. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  near,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine which  will  be  necessary  to  the  proper  practice  of  our  profession  will 
be  offered  by  our  colleges,  and  that  a  dental  graduate  will  be  the  peer  of 
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the  medical  school  man.  Your  committee  has  to  report  that  this  prophecy 
for  the  future  is  founded  on  a  demand  for  such  higher  education  which 
has  been  voiced  by  the  leading  societies  all  over  the  country.  The  col- 
leges have  already  granted  something,  and  more  is  promised.  It  is  '*ask 
and  have." 

Your  committee  begs  leave  to  submit  its  report.  —  The  Brooklyn  Medi- 
cal Journal. 


BRIDGE-WORK. 


BY    A.    RETTER,    D.   D.  S.,    UTICA,    N.   Y. 

Presenting  to  you  this  subject,  I  merely  aim  to  give  you  mv  experience 
in  practical  bridge-work  as  evolved  and  carried  out  in  my  own  practice. 
My  methods  and  ideas  may  not  meet  with  your  approval,  or  harmonize 
with  your  own  ;  however,  as  long  as  there  have  been  or  will  be  profes- 
sional men,  so  long  will  there  be  a  difference  of  opinions  and  methods, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  examination  and  study  of  many  that  we  will 
finally  arrive  at  practical  results. 

Bridge-work,  as  at  first  practiced  six  or  seven  years  ago,  meets  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  present  day.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  has 
been,  and  still  is,  capable  of  improvement,  and  in  fact  the  work  we  see 
now  of  experienced  operators  compares  with  that  of  several  years  ago,  like 
the  elegant  carriage  with  the  clumsy  cart.  For  this  reason,  we  ought  to 
judge  rather  charitably  of  this  work  when  we  find  it  coming  to  us  in  a 
faulty  condition.  Its  true  application  is  to-day  better  understood,  the 
methods  of  its  construction  are  neater  and  of  a  superior  character,  and 
there  can  be  at  present  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  good  practitioners 
that  it  holds  a  prominent  place  in  modern  dentistry.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  dentists  high  in  the  councils  of  the  profession  who  are  still  opposed  to 
bridge-work,  and  undoubtedly  so  with  some  reason  when  we  consider  the 
destruction  of  good  sound  teeth  to  which  its  faulty  application  has  led. 
Sound  teeth  were  and  still  are  cut  off,  pulps  knocked  out,  more  often  in, 
and  as  an  excuse  principles  are  advanced  utterly  contrary  to  the  best 
authorities. 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  cut  off  a  sound  central  or  cuspid,  mutilate  the 
articulating  faces  of  good  bicuspids  and  molars,  in  order  to  bridge  one 
or  more  teeth?  In  my  practice  during  the  last  few  years,  I  have  seen  no 
need  of  such  destruction  of  good  normal  teeth.  Probably  the  ideal  adap- 
tation of  bridge-work  would  be  a  case  where  it  is  built  upon  already  badly- 
decayed,  broken-down  teeth  or  roots,  thus  making  an  already  broken- 
down  member  do  service  for  probably  a  few  years  longer. 
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However,  we  do  not  always  or  even  often  meet  with  cases  where  the 
bicuspids  are  lost  and  the  cuspids  and  six  or  twelve  year  molars  are  left 
standing  in  a  good  condition ;  perhaps  a  plate  has  been  worn  for  a  number 
of  years  and  the  patient  desires  a  more  comfortable  substitute.  Some- 
times the  centrals  and  laterals  are  gone,  the  sound  cuspids  remaining;  in- 
deed there  are  almost  endless  combinations  calling  for  the  best  of  judg- 
ment in  applying  this  class  of  operations. 

In  most  of  such  cases  mentioned  it  has  been,  and  to  a  great  extent  still 
is,  the  practice  to  cut  off  the  cuspids  and  to  a  great  extent  mutilate  the 
bicuspids  or  molars,  grinding  away  their  masticating  surfaces  in  spite  of 
the  agony  and  groans  of  the  patients,  and  knocking  out  the  pulps  of  cuspids, 
thus  creating  a  condition  not  exactly  normal.  The  longer  I  practice 
bridge-work,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  absolutely  no  need  of 
such  wholesale  destruction.  I  most  emphatically  declare  that  no  sound 
tooth  need  ever  be  cut  off  and  its  pulp  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  bridging. 

In  my  practice  I  get  along  very  well  by  constructing  well-fitting,  strong 
bands  around  the  teeth  to  be  used  for  a  bridge,  thus  avoiding  unnecessary 
mutilation.  For  instance  :  given  a  case  where  the  bridge  extends  from 
cuspid  to  molar,  both  sound  living  teeth.  I  shape  the  cuspid  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  an  absolutely  snug  fitting  band ;  I  leave  the  articulating 
surface  of  the  molar  in  its  natural  shape  and  level  or  shape  its  sides  only; 
then  I  take  an  impression  in  piaster,  pour  Melotte's  metal  into  it,  and 
construct  a  band  of  22-carat  soft  gold  to  fit  on  the  cut  sides  of  the  cuspid 
around  it  and  over  a  shoulder  cut  on  the  lingual  side,  leaving  a  part  of 
this  side  open,  also  the  larger  part  of  the  labial  side,  thus  avoiding  the 
darkening  of  the  tooth  which  will  surely  take  place  if  the  entire  lingual 
surface  is  covered.  Around  the  molar  I  fit  a  band  likewise  extending 
around  it  and  just  a  trifle  above  or  over  the  edge  of  the  masticating  sur- 
face. This  done  the  bands  are  tried  on  the  teeth  in  the  mouth  —  for 
there  is  no  model  so  perfect  as  the  tooth  itself — any  little  defects  are 
remedied,  the  bands  closely  burnished  to  the  tooth,  carefully  removed 
and  filled  with  three  parts  sand  and  one  of  plaster ;  then  I  take  a  second 
band,  much  thinner  and  previously  fitted  over  the  metal  moulds,  cut  it 
into  pieces,  flow  i8-carat  solder  on  their  inner  surface  and  solder  them  to 
the  original  band  into  their  respective  positions ;  then  I  trim  the  bands 
down  as  much  as  is  proper  and  place  them  over  the  teeth  in  the  mouth, 
take  an  impression  and  proceed  as  usual  in  bridge-work.  This  method 
will  give  you  a  strong,  stiff  band  which  will  not  stretch.  The  soldering 
together  of  the  two  surfaces  prevents  the  solder  from  flowing  on  the  inside 
of  the  band  if  the  sand  and  plaster  should  contract,  thus  insuring  the  same 
fit  as  obtained  when  dried  and  burnished  in  the  mouth.  Of  course  such 
a  band  shows  a  cuspid  of  gold,  but  if  nicely  done  will  show  no  worse  than 
a  good  sized  gold  filling. 
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In  bridge-work  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  strong  denture  without 
showing  any  gold  whatever,  and  the  feeling  against  it  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  must  be  overcome,  or  else  the  operation  had  better  be  left  undone. 
A  person  who  saw  fit  to  carry  decayed  teeth  until  they  were  to  be  ex- 
tracted, ought  not  to  be  so  fastidious  about  showing  a  little  gold.  On  a 
bicuspid  tooth  I  bring  the  band  over  the  inner  cusp  of  the  tooth  even, 
and  of  course  a  narrow  strip  on  the  labial  surface.  Such  bands  are  much 
more  sightly  than  the  big  gold  tubes  we  see  so  frequently.  They  leave 
the  labial  surfaces  exposed,  and,  if  they  are  carefully  constructed  and 
neatly  fitted,  they  looked  better  than  most  of  the  large  gold  fillings  which 
often  have  the  appearance  of  being  thrown  upon  the  tooth  instead  of 
fitted  into  it.  You  will  probably  say  that  the  cement  will  wash  under 
the  bands,  and  then  what?  Well,  what  of  it?  If  the  bands  are  well 
fitted,  a  good  cement  will  wash  very  slowly.  If  the  cement  does  wash 
out,  or  disintegrate,  then  it  is  but  little  trouble  to  take  down  the  bridge, 
polish  it,  and  reset.  If  such  would  have  to  be  done  once  a  year,  it  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  exceedingly  beneficial  for  the  piece  to  be  boiled  out 
and  reset,  and  if  the  teeth  have  been  properly  shaped  there  is  but  little 
trouble  to  remove  it,  by  inserting  a  fine  steel  instrument  between  band 
and  tooth,  thus  disintegrating  the  cement  left.  Of  course,  if  a  shoulder  is 
left  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth  there  will  be  trouble  to  remove  the  piece, 
for  the  cement  between  tooth  and  band  at  such  shoulder  will  not  pass  by 
the  close-fitting  cutting  or  grinding  edge. 

In  the  worst  cases  a  slit  on  the  labial  side  will  insure  an  easy  removal, 
and  the  cut  can  be  soldered  again  easily.  I  have  inserted  such  bands 
carrying  a  bridge  for  over  five  years  and  the  work  is  to-day  as  good  as 
when  first  set.  A  very  few  I  have  taken  down  and  reset  after  about  two 
years'  wear.  When  I  have  a  pulpless  molar  stump  and  a  sound  cuspid,  I 
crown  the  stump  and  then  make  a  band  over  it  and  for  the  cuspid.  1 
have  banded  on  to  good  front  teeth,  reserving  their  being  cut  off  for  a 
future  possibility.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  any  combination  that  cannot  be 
executed  by  this  method. 

No  case  of  bridge-work  should  be  accepted  without  a  thorough  study 
of  it,  and  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  the 
possibilities  that  may  result.  I  never  care  to  give  an  immediate  opinion 
to  my  patients  as  to  the  advisability  of  bridge-work;  I  prefer  to  tell  them 
that  I  will  think  over  the  case,  study  it,  and  then  render  my  opinion. 
Different  conclusions  are  often  arrived  at  after  giving  a  case — especially  a 
difficult  one — a  careful  study.  Your  patients  will  have  more  respect  for 
a  course  thus  pursued,  than  by  being  ever  ready  with  a  hasty,  immediate 
judgment. 

With  regard  to  the  bridged  teeth  themselves  I  will  not  go  into  any  de- 
tails of  their  construction  ;    there  is  plenty  of  good  book  information  on 
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that  subject.  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  I  prefer  to  set  the  edges  of  the 
faces  directly  and  firmly  against  the  natural  gum,  rather  than  to  have 
them,  so  to  say,  hung  in  mid-air. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  gums  will  close  on  to  it.  I  have  never  yet 
observed  any  uncleanliness  under  such  edges.  In  fact  I  have  inserted 
several  pieces,  to  which  I  baked  the  gum  and  set  them  directly  on  to  the 
natural  gum,  occupying  about  three  lines  of  it  along  the  side.  If  properly 
done,  so  as  to  insure  an  absolute  fit,  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  anything 
unclean  will  be  the  result.  The  cases  thus  inserted  are  recent  ones,  and 
are  to  some  extent  experimental.  I  believe  they  will  be  a  success  and 
that  the  natural  gums  will  close  on  or  over  the  edges  of  the  work,  so  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  anything  to  collect  under  it.  The  comparison 
of  matter  accumulating  under  a  plate,  which  is  more  or  less  loose  and 
movable,  does  not  hold  good  in  a  case  of  bridge-work,  where  the  piece 
is  held  rigidly  and  immovable  against  the  gums.  However,  time  will  show. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  operator  to  try  and  improve  his  methods,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  patients,  himself,  and  the  profession.  Failures  may  be  the 
result,  but  if  we  all  try  honestly  to  make  bridge-work  what  it  may  and 
should  be,  I  firmly  believe  it  will  prove  a  boon  to  our  patients,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  profession. — British  Jownal  of  Dental  Science. 


"PROFESSIONAL   ATMOSPHERE   AND    MORALS; 
OR,  PATENTS   AND    SECRETS   VS.  A 
LIBERAL    PROFESSION."* 


BY   JOHN    J.   R.   PATRICK,   D.   D.   S.,   BELLEVILLE,   ILL. 


It  is  humiliating  to  know  that  we  have  a  member  in  our  profession, 
who  is  also  a  professor,  who  has  allowed  himself  to  become  so  agitated 
over  "secret  material,  patented,"  that  he  feels  impelled  to  indite  letters 
to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  setting  forth  what  he  considers 
irregular  practices  in  the  dental  profession,  couched  in  language  that  puts 
the  party  interrogated  on  the  defensive. 

**I  wrote  to  our  hospital,  in  Boston,  to  know  if  the  clinics  there  are 
ever  used  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  patent  instruments,  medicines, 
or  operations,  secret  or  proprietary  articles ;  or  if  instruments  are  used 
there,  on  which  surgeons  receive  a  royalty  or  commission  from  makers 
owning  patents  and  controlling  them  ;  and  if  such  makers  are  allowed  to 
influence  the  appointment  of  operators  at  clinics;   are  members  of  the 


*  Extract  from  article  in  September  number  of  Archives  of  Dentistry . 
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Staff  obliged  to  ask  permission  of  each  other  for  the  liberty  to  improve 
instruments,  and  can  makers  interfere  or  prevent  their  doing  so?" 

The  answer  of  the  resident  physician  of  the  hospital  to  these  questions 
was  very  properly  in  the  negative  ;  and  they  would  have  received  the 
same  answers  had  they  been  addressed  to  the  master  or  chairman  of  a 
committee  on  clinics  of  any  dental  school  or  society.  Had  Dr.  Meriam 
written  to  members  of  our  profession,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  take 
charge  of  clinics  in  our  societies,  he  might  have  obtained  the  desired 
information  from  the  only  proper  authority,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of 
dental  clinics  is  concerned.  And  this  simple  act  of  courtesy  was 
certainly  due  the  dental  profession  from  one  of  its  own  members. 

Instead  of  adopting  this  course,  he  visits  a  hospital  for  children,  in 
Boston,  and  after  asking  a  number  of  questions,  he  unloads  his  burden 
of  grievances  before  the  surgeon  in  charge  : 

**Then  I  told  him  the  whole  story  of  the  shameful,  illiberal  condition 
of  dental  practice;  that  instruments  ordered  could  not  be  delivered,  on 
account  of  the  quarfels  and  litigation  among  makers ;  that  honorable 
practitioners  had  been  forced,  by  threats  of  litigation,  to  take  out  licenses 
to  perform  operations,  and  pay  a  commission  on  the  amount  received  ; 
were  obliged  to  allow  the  company  liberty  to  examine  their  books;  that  I 
had  heard  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  orders  for  one  instrument  could  not 
be  filled  because  dentists  had  sold  to  makers  the  power  to  control  instru- 
ments their  fellow  members  needed ;  that  valuable  instruments  could  not 
be  introduced,  because  patents  were  thought  to  cover  them,  and,  by 
having  purchased  those,  the  makers  could  threaten  with  litigation  anyone 
who  proposed  to  make  them  ;  that  certain  instruments  were  held  for 
lease,  and  not  sold  ;  that  a  license  and  percentage  were  to  be  charged 
for  their  use,  and  that  this  license  could  be  revoked  at  any  time  for  non- 
payment. He  exclaimed  in  astonishment :  '  Are  you  dentists  in  such  a 
hole  as  that?'  " 

The  doctor's  complaint  is  worthy  of  examination.  *'That  on  account 
of  quarrels  among  instrument  makers,  instruments  could  not  be  delivered 
to  those  who  had  ordered  them.  "  This  state  of  affairs  is  bad  for  the 
manufacturers.  The  professional  man  need  not  take  part  in  the  quarrel, 
but  "sit  like  patience  on  a  monument,  and  smile  at  their  grief;  "  seeing 
that  the  existence  of  instrument  makers  is  the  result  of  professional 
men,  and  not  the  cause. 

"  That  honorable  practitioners  had  been  forced  to  take  out  licenses  to 
perform  operations,"  etc.  If  honorable  men  doubted  the  justice  of  the 
demand,  they  could  not  be  forced  to  take  out  licenses. 

"That  a  hundred  orders  could  not  be  filled,  because  dentists  had  sold 
to  makers,"  etc.  Makers  of  instruments  could  not  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  buying  the  right  jwt  to  manufacture,  without  suffering  the  consequences 
of  their  folly. 
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"That  valuable  instruments  could  not  be  introduced  because  patents 
were  thought  to  cover  them."  If  the  instruments  the  doctor  speaks  of 
were  really  valuable,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  maker  to 
manufacture  them,  for  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  deterred  from 
manufacturing  on  mere  suppositions  of  a  patent  interference  ;  they  usually 
leave  such  questions  of  conscience  to  the  courts  for  decision. 

''Certain  instruments  were  held  for  lease,  etc.,  and  the  license  could 
be  revoked  for  non-payment."  To  revoke  a  license  for  breach  of  con- 
tract is  certainly  a  great  hardship  to  a  man  of  liberal  views. 

When  we  consider  that  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
in  Boston,  was  compelled  to  listen  to  such  a  batch  of  kindergarten  com- 
plaints, one  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  dental  profession  had  dropped  into  a  hole. 

Dr.  Meriam  obtains  a  letter  from  the  genial  author  of  the  ^^ Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,''''  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  says  "That  it  is  for  the 
dental  profession  to  settle  its  own  status.  That  dentistry,  being  largely 
mechanical,  tempts  inventors  to  seek  fortunes  through  improvements  in 
dental  instruments;  and  the  more  exactly  they  exclude  owners  of  money- 
making  contrivances,  who  patent  their  inventions,  the  better  will  be  their 
claim  to  be  considered  a  liberal  profession."  The  invention  of  valuable 
dental  and  surgical  instruments,  as  a  rule,  has  its  origin  in  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  service  they  are  to  perform  in  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
and  are  the  productions  of  professional  men.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  their  origin,  whether  they  bear  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  the 
manufacturer.  If  they  are  given  to  the  manufacturer,  he  will  cover  them 
with  a  trade  or  proprietary  stamp;  or  by  an  agreement  with  the  inventor, 
he  can  have  a  patent  issued  in  his  own  name.  There  are  many  articles 
in  use  by  the  general  surgeon  and  by  the  medical  profession,  that  have 
found  their  way  through  such  channels  into  the  hands  of  the  profession. 
And  it  is  largely  through  the  aid  of  the  professional  man  that  drug  houses 
and  instrument  manufacturers  have  grown  to  their  present  dimensions. 
The  wants  of  professional  men  increase  with  their  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  inventive  talent  and  investigative  genius  of  the  profession 
find  means  to  supply  their  wants;  one  patents  and  the  other  copyrights 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  compensation  for  his 
labor.  They  have  spared  no  expense  and  devoted  much  time  to  their 
special  fields  of  inquiry,  while  the  large  mass  of  their  associates  practice 
their  teachings  and  use  their  inventions,  and  receive  fees  for  their  services 
in  quiet. 

Are  these  members  of  a  liberal  profession  to  be  driven  out  into  the 
arms  of  manufacturers  and  publishers,  where  they  will  still  continue  to 
take  out  patents  and  copyrights?  Drive  them  out,  and  combinations  and 
stock  companies  will  be  multiplied.      No  liberal  profession  can  afford  to 
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treat  with  contumely  its  inventive  talent.  Sections  in  a  code  of  ethics 
may  outlive  their  usefulness,  but  inventive  genius  never  can.  Dr.  Holmes 
has  said  that  dentistry  is  largely  mechanical;  this  is  true,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  with  propriety  of  the  universe.  The  mechanism  of  dentistry 
deals  with  living  tissue;  it  is  not  the  mechanism  of  the  shops.  Artificial 
teeth,  mounted  on  plates,  cannot  be  kept  in  stock  like  boots  and  shoes, 
or  the  duplicate  parts  of  a  threshing  machine.  A  set  of  artificial  teeth 
cannot  be  compared  with  any  other  artificial  device  that  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  lost  organ  in  the  living  body.  A  natural  tooth  has  no  muscular 
connection,  but  is  dependent  on  the  surrounding  tissue  for  its  mechanical 
usefulness.  A  set  of  artificial  teeth  must  not  impinge  on  the  muscles  of 
the  face  that  are  attached  to  the  alveoli,  and  while  they  are  accurately 
adapted  to  living  tissue,  they  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  individual  for  whom  they  are  intended.  All  other  applica- 
tions of  artificial  devices  to  the  human  body,  must,  of  necessity,  interfere 
with  muscular  action  at  the  site  of  their  application  ;  hence,  the  dental 
surgeon  is  more  successful  in  restoring  a  series  of  useful  organs  by  artifi- 
cial means,  than  can  be  done  in  any  operation  in  any  other  branch  of 
surgery. 

The  dental  surgeon,  by  his  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  is  enabled  to  remove  caries  from  the  teeth,  and  by  the  use 
of  metal,  to  reconstruct  the  parts  wasted  by  disease,  and  restore  them  again 
to  health  and  usefulness.  This  material,  used  by  the  dental  surgeon  to 
reconstruct  the  teeth,  is  furnished  by  nature,  but  never  used  by  nature  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  teeth  are  the  only  bones  in  the  body  that  are  sus- 
ceptible of  such  treatment.  They  are  exposed  to  external  influences ; 
they  are  more  liable  to  injury  and  decay  than  other  bones,  but  have  no 
power  of  reparation;  this  is  owing  to  the  mode  of  their  formation.  The 
calcification  of  a  tooth  commences  at  its  circumference  and  hardens  to- 
ward the  center;  the  calcification  of  bone,  in  the  center  and  hardens 
toward  the  circumference.  Bone  is  centrifugal  in  its  formation;  tooth 
centripetal.  The  general  surgeon,  in  removing  caries  of  the  bone,  has  to 
await  the  healing  power  of  nature  to  progenerate  new  bone  tissue  ;  whereas 
the  dental  surgeon  reconstructs  the  parts  at  once.  Both  surgeons  operate 
on  the  same  plan,  and  use  the  same  mechanical  forces,  controlled  by  dis- 
ciplined fingers  that  are  guided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  operation. 

In  orthopaedic  surgery,  the  treatment  of  talipes,  or  in  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine,  the  means  to  correct  the  deformities  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  those  employed  by  the  orthodontic  surgeon  in  correcting  anom- 
alies of  the  teeth,  either  of  direction  or  position  ;  or  in  expanding  the 
maxilla  when  laterally  constricted.  Both  branches  of  surgery  require,  on 
the  part  of  the  operators,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  to 
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enable  them  to  modify  the  apparatus  furnished  them  by  the  manufacturers 
to  meet  the  requirements,  as  well  as  an  exact  knowledge  of  that  organized 
collection  of  mechanical  forces,  called  anatomy. 


THE    BROWN-SEQUARD    FLUIDE   TESTICULAIRE. 


BY   JUDSON    B.  ANDREWS,  M.  D.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


My  next  visit  was  made  to  Prof.  Brown-Sequard,  who  has  been  so  long 
and  favorably  known  to  the  profession  in  America  for  his  physiological 
researches,  from  his  being  the  physician  to  the  late  Senator  Sumner,  from 
his  lectures  delivered  in  New  York,  now  eleven  years  since,  and  from  his 
published  writings.  I  called  upon  him  during  the  hour  of  one  of  his 
reception  days,  and  was  imniediately  ushered  into  his  office.  I  found 
him  feeling  much  stronger  and  better  in  health,  as  the  result  of  some 
recent  experiments  made  upon  himself.  He  began  at  once  to  speak  of 
his  latest  work,  and  the  rejuvenating  effects  experienced  by  him.  From 
his  statement  one  might  fairly  conclude  he  had  finally  discovered  the 
fountain  of  youth,  but  as  he  has  already  placed  his  experiments  before 
the  medical  world  in  the  last  number  of  the  Gazette  hebdomadaire,  I  send 
you  a  translation  made  for  me  by  Dr.  Sherwood  Dunn,  formerly  of  New 
York,  but  now  a  graduate  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  practic- 
ing in  that  city.  I  know  that  your  readers  will  be  interested  in  a 
discovery  which  affects  both  the  physical  and  mental  life  of  man,  removes 
all  the  deterioration  of  age,  and  reinstates  the  vigor  of  full  manhood. 

'*Prof.  Brown-Sequard  made  a  verbal  communication  to  the  Society  of 
Biology,  of  Paris,  Saturday,  June  ist,  describing  the  remarkable  effects 
which  he  had  observed  upon  himself,  following  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  a  liquid  obtained  by  crushing  the  fresh  testicles  of  guinea-pigs  and 
dogs,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

''The  effects  were  such,  that  for  himself  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  they  were  equivalent  to  restoring  to  him  the  vigor  of  several  years. 
It  is  important  to  state  that  the  savant  president  of  the  Society  of  Biology 
is  seventy-two  years  of  age,  having  been  born  April  8,  1817.  During 
the  past  ten  years  his  general  vigor  has  notably  diminished.  His  strength 
permitted  of  his  remaining  standing  only  a  half-hour  daily  at  his  labora- 
tory work  ;  and  he  became  exhausted  after  directing  it  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  seated  position. 

"To  the  great  astonishment  of  his  assistants,  the  day  following  the 
second  injection  of  the  liquid,  he  could  remain  on  his  feet,  at  his  work, 
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for  even  three  and  one-quarter  hours,  without  feeling  a  degree  of  fatigue 
that  would  cause  him  to  sit  down. 

**  Other  proofs  of  augmented  vigor  are  given  by  the  celebrated  Professor. 
The  bladder  and  the  large  intestine  have  notably  gained  in  strength. 
The  jet  of  urine,  carefully  measured  after  breakfast,  during  about  ten  days 
preceding  the  first  injection,  was  inferior  in  distance,  to  the  point  of 
striking  the  walls  of  the  water-closet  cuvette,  by  about  one-quarter  of 
what  it  has  become  after  the  two  first  injections. 

''We  need  not  say  that  these  experiments  have  been  made  in  conditions 
that  assure  their  value,  by  similarity  in  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  in 
quantity  and  character.  But  the  intestine  has  furnished  a  still  greater 
proof  to  the  learned  experimenter.  For  many  years  he  has  heen  obliged, 
like  many  people  of  advanced  age,  to  give  mechanical  aid  to  the  action 
of  the  rectum.  He  no  longer  needs  this  assistance,  even  in  the  expul- 
sion of  matters  much  larger  in  size  than  has  been  his  habit. 

*'By  the  dynamometer  he  has  also  found  an  incontestible  augmentation 
in  the  strength  of  his  limbs,  the  forearm  in  particular.  The  average  trials 
after  the  first  two  injections  are  superior,  by  six  or  seven  kilogrammes,  to 
those  made  before. 

"Though  he  is  now  subjected  to  greater  causes  of  fatigue  in  his  labora- 
tory than  formerly,  he  does  not  feel  the  necessity,  as  has  been  his  constant 
habit  for  ten  years  past,  to  retire  to  bed  immediately  after  the  meal,  hastily 
taken,  upon  returning  from  his  experimental  labors.  Moreover,  he  affirms 
that  intellectual  work  has  become  easier  to  him,  and  that  he  has  regained, 
in  this  respect,  all  that  he  had  lost  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Also,  he 
has  noticed  a  marked  augmentation  of  forces,  which,  although  not  lost, 
were  sensibly  diminished.  These  remarkable  effects  have  been  obtained, 
as  we  have  said,  by  employing  a  process  which  we  will  describe  after  hav- 
ing noted  how  he  was  led  to  make  these  experiments. 

''We  all  know  that  eunuchs,  or  at  least  those  who,  in  childhood,  have 
been  deprived  of  their  testicles  by  ablation  of  these  organs,  and  not  by 
crushing,  are  weak  mentally,  morally  and  physically.  It  is  known,  also, 
that  a  characteristic  weakness  exists  in  men,  even  young  and  naturally 
vigorous,  who  abuse  the  sexual  power.  These  facts  and  some  others  have 
led  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  to  believe,  and  to  teach,  as  he  did  in  his  lectures 
in  the  School  of  Medicine,  in  1869,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  inject 
sperm,  without  danger,  into  the  veins  of  old  men,  one  could  obtain  in 
these  manifestations  of  renewed  youth.  Guided  by  this  idea,  he  made 
experiments  in  1875  upon  a  dozen  of  old  dogs,  and  tried  in  vain,  with 
one  exception,  the  injection  of  the  sperm  of  guinea-pigs  alone,  and  of 
the  sperm  of  this  animal  mixed  with  that  of  the  dog.  The  success  ob- 
tained in  the  one  case  confirmed  the  views  of  the  Professor,  but  the 
experimental  processes  were  not  such  as  could  be  used  upon  man.     A  few 
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years  since  there  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  learned  Professor  another 
mode  of  application,  and  this  is  the  one  he  lately  employed  upon  himself. 
It  consists  in  placing  a  ligature  around  the  vasculo-nervous  hilum  of  the 
testicle  of  a  guinea-pig  or  dog,  and,  after  having  cut  off  this  hilum  above 
the  ligature,  one  extirpates  the  whole  testicle.  The  mass  thus  extracted 
is  crushed,  gland,  blood-vessels  and  membranes  together,  from  two  to  five 
cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  thrown 
on  a  filter.  Of  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  part  is  employed  immediately 
in  a  subcutaneous  injection,  and  the  remainder  preserved  in  a  vessel  sur- 
rounded by  ice,  for  subsequent  injections.  At  the  date  of  this  article, 
eight  of  these  injections  have  been  made,  six  upon  the  lower  members, 
and  two  upon  the  left  forearm.  These  injections  were  made  upon  the 
15th,  i6th,  17th,  24th,  29th  and  30th  of  May  last;  the  average  quantity 
of  liquid  employed  for  an  injection  being  about  one  cubic  centimetre. 
The  first  three  injections  were  made  with  the  liquid  obtained  from  a  dog; 
the  others  with  the  liquid  coming  from  several  young  or  adult  guinea-pigs. 

"It  seems  certain  that  the  liquid  obtained  from  the  dog's  testicles  was 
more  efficacious  than  that  of  guinea-pigs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  the  day 
following  the  use  of  liquid  obtained  from  a  very  young  guinea-pig  that 
Prof.  Brown-Sequard  found  the  maximum  of  favorable  results. 

''We  need  not  say  that,  before  making  these  experiments  upon  himself, 
the  learned  Professor  tried  them  numerous  times  upon  animals,  chiefly  to 
make  sure  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  injection  of  this  special  liquid 
under  the  skin.  Its  innocuous  properties  being  satisfactorily  demonstrated, 
the  experimenter  thought  he  could,  with  impunity,  proceed  with  the  in- 
jection upon  himself.  He  was  mistaken  in  some  regards.  Five  of  these 
injections,  out  of  eight,  gave  him  prolonged  and  intense  pain  (  from  five 
to  twelve  and  fifteen  hours),  and  an  erythematous  inflammatory  swelling. 
Two  of  the  points  of  injection  are  stitl  painful;  one  five  and  one  ten 
days  after  the  operation. 

"  Prof.  Brown-Sequard  ends  his  communication  with  the  remark  that  the 
effects  produced  upon  himself  may  possibly  be  attributed  by  the  reader 
to  his  imagination ;  and  he  hopes  that  other  physiologists  will  repeat  his 
experiments,  and  demonstrate  whether  or  not  these  effects  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  special  idiosyncrasy,  or  to  a  sort  of  suggestion  without  hypnoti- 
sation,  augmenting  the  vigor  of  the  nervous  centers,  and  more  especially 
the  cord,  or  if  it  is  due,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  influence  of  the  fluid  injected. 

"  Many  particulars  are  to  be  studied  in  order  to  resolve  the  great  question 
attached  to  these  interesting  experiments,  and  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  will 
make  them  the  subject  of  further  communication  to  the  Society  of  Bi- 
ology. ' ' — Gazette  hebdof?iadaire^  June  7,  i88g. 

The  Professor  was  so  occupied  in  telling  us  of  his  supposed  discovery 
that  none  of  the  time  we  felt  at  liberty  to  claim  from  him  could  be  given 
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to  converse  upon  general  subjects.  I  left  him,  thoroughly  impressed  by 
his  genial  manners  and  his  kindness  of  heart.  He  is  72  years  of  age,  has 
an  appearance  of  more  than  ordinary  vigor,  is  a  constant  worker  in  his 
laboratory,  and  retains  a  position  in  a  school  which  demands  annually  an 
exhibit  of  original  investigation  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  its  continuance. 

I  do  not  feel  that,  in  writing  this  letter,  I  am  doing  justice  either  to 
your  readers  or  to  myself.  You  may,  however,  consider  it  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  article  concerning  Prof.  Brown-Sequard  which  accom- 
panies it. — Extract  from  America7i  Journal  of  Lisajiity. 


AN    EXPLANATION. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Trade  Association, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  following  statement  be  published  : 

Following  the  organization  of  the  American  Dental  Trade  Association, 
seven  years  ago,  there  was  for  a  time  an  apprehension  among  dentists  that 
its  effect,  if  not  its  object,  would  be  to  increase  the  prices  of  dental  goods 
and  in  various  ways  to  oppress  the  dental  profession.  This  misconcep- 
tion of  its  purpose  was  of  course  diligently  encouraged  by  those  who 
preferred  not  to  join  the  Association.  As  time  passed,  however,  the  great 
majority  of  the  profession  came  to  recognize  that  the  practical  working  of 
the  Association,  so  far  from  being  in  any  way  oppressive  to  them,  was 
really  an  advantage.  A  very  few  have  chosen  to  maintain  the  attitude  of 
martyrs,  and  are  still  endeavoring  to  prejudice  the  .minds  of  dentists  re- 
garding the  Association,  its  objects,  and  its  results. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  more  than  usual  effort  to 
disseminate  views  in  opposition  to  the  Association.  Not  only  in  dental 
society  meetings  and  in  dental  journals,  but  in  newspapers  there  have 
been  statements  so  at  variance  with  the  facts  as  to  have  all  the  effect  of 
deliberate  misrepresentation.  The  terms  ** dental  trust,"  ''pool,"  "com- 
bination," etc.,  have  been  employed  with  the  view  of  arousing  antipathy 
and  antagonism,  through  the  impression  sought  to  be  created  that  the 
Association  was  open  to  the  criticisms  merited  and  bestowed  on  other 
organizations  whose  objects  were  conceded  to  be  dishonorable  if  not  un- 
lawful. The  Association  has  been  referred  to  as  "a  combination  to  pre- 
vent competition,  to  perpetuate  monopoly,  and  to  squeeze  the  dentists." 

In  a  published  report  of  a  union  dental  meeting  held  in  Boston,  in  July, 
1888,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  are  reported  as  having 
been  adopted  : 

"  Whereas,  Certain  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  dental  instruments  and 
materials  have  formed  a  combination  known  to  the  profession  as  the 
Dental  Trade  Association  ;    and 
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''  Whereas,  The  forming  of  such  combination  can  only  be  an  obstacle, 
retarding  progress  in  the  direction  of  scientific  investigation,  improvement, 
and  higher  professional  attainment ;   therefore, 

^^ Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  forming  of  such  combination  to  be  a 
reflection  on  the  scientific  and  professional  character  of  our  profession. 

^^ Resolved,  That  we  invite  all  members  of  said  combination  to  with- 
draw from  the  same,  and  we  pledge  them  our  hearty  interest  and  support." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  formation  or  the  continuance  of  an 
association  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  retard  "scientific  investi- 
gation," interfere  with  ''higher  professional  attainments,"  or  "be  a  re- 
flection on  the  scientific  and  professional  character"  of  a  profession. 
The  resolutions  were  evidently  prepared  by  one  whose  zeal  was  not  tem- 
pered by  knowledge,  in  an  attempt  to  attack  those  who  had  no  opportunity 
of  defense  or  reply,  and  were  adopted,  without  consideration,  by  those 
who  fancied  they  had  a  grievance,  without  the  ability  to  state  its  precise 
character.  Most  of  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the  Association 
have  been  similarly  vague  and  meaningless,  and  similarly  calculated  to 
impress  the  unprejudiced  that  any  lack  of  a  true  "scientific  and  profes- 
sional character"  in  their  authors  had  other  explanation  than  the  ex- 
istence of  a  trade  association,  and  must  have  antedated  its  organization. 

The  Association  at  this  its  first  annual  meeting  since  the  publication  of 
the  quoted  resolutions,  and  other  like  attacks,  deems  it  fitting  to  present 
in  reply  a  brief  account  of  its  organization  and  objects. 

The  American  Dental  Trade  Association  was  organized  between  seven 
and  eight  years  ago.  Its  germ  originated  during  a  dental  convention  at  a 
meeting,  without  preconcert,  of  five  dealers,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the 
habit  of  canvassing  to  some  extent  the  same  territory.  The  business  in 
that  section  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  original  idea  was  limited  to  the  suggestion  of  a  local  organization 
or  board  of  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding 
among  themselves.  The  subject,  however,  broadened,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  invite  all  dental  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  unite  in  a  trade 
association.  After  considerable  discussion  a  plan  of  organization  was 
matured,  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  in  June,  1882,  the  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  It  now  numbers  about  seventy-five  members,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  trade. 

Previous  to  this  there  had  been  very  little  harmony  or  kindly  feeling 
among  those  engaged  in  the  business.  Although  in  active  competition, 
most  of  them  were  strangers  to  each  other ;  there  were  jealousies  and 
suspicions  which  lead  to  doubtful  dealing.  There  was  likewise  a  time 
when  there  were  no  dental  societies  ;  when  each  man  was  working  solely 
for  himself,  perhaps  jealous  of  his  brother  practitioner,  and  unwilling  to 
aid  him  professionally.     All  dentists  now  know  the  value  of  association, 
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of  a  code  of  ethics,  and  of  occasional  meetings  for  discussions  and  friendly 
intercourse. 

In  almost  every  branch  of  business  there  are  associations  and  boards  of 
trade  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  ethics  applicable  to  their 
specialty,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  kindly  feeling.  The  general  sentiment 
of  the  community  is  that  such  associations  are  desirable,  and  that  their 
effect  is  beneficial.  It  remains  for  a  few  dentists  to  deny  to  those  with 
whom  they  have  their  principal  dealings  that  which  they  highly  value  for 
themselves,  and  which  is  freely  accorded  by  the  whole  community  to 
other  branches  of  mercantile  business. 

The  objects  of  the  Dental  Trade  Association  are  set  forth  in  the 
second  article  of  its  constitution,  as  follows: 

"The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  reform  abuses;  to  secure  unity 
of  action  ;  to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse  between  its  members  ;  to 
avoid  and  adjust,  as  far  as  practicable,  differences  and  misunderstandings 
between  them,  and,  generally,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  trade  in 
dental  goods  in  the  United  States." 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  inharmony  which  existed,  and  to 
some  of  the  abuses  which  obtained  between  the  members  before  their 
association,  and  which  it  was  desirable  to  remove.  The  chief  abuse 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  dealings  of  the  members  with  the  dental  pro- 
fession was  discrimination  of  the  rankest  kind.  It  required  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  government  to  put  a  stop  to  unjust  discriminations  of 
the  transportation  companies  of  the  country,  and  the  interstate  law  has 
been  everywhere  approved  as  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
American  Dental  Trade  Association  undertook,  of  its  own  motion,  to  put 
a  stop  to  discriminations  in  their  own  line  of  business,  and  to  place  all 
who  dealt  with  its  members  upon  the  same  plane  of  honorable  and  equit- 
able treatment.  Before  that  time  there  were,  as  there  are  now,  regular 
list  prices  for  goods,  and  the  theory  was  that  there  were  no  discounts 
allowed  from  these  prices,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  articles  which  were 
charged  at  a  lower  rate  when  certain  quantities  were  bought  at  one  time. 
In  practice,  this  theory  of  no  discounts  was  enforced  at  least  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  The  exceptions  were  when  two  or  more  eager  salesmen  were 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  sale  of  a  chair,  an  outfit,  or  large  lot  of 
goods,  when  oftentimes  prices  were  accepted  that  left  the  dealer  little  or 
no  profit.  One  case  is  on  record  where  three  dealers  were  bidding  against 
each  other  for  the  sale  of  a  chair ;  and  the  unfortunate  one  who  finally 
made  the  sale,  sold  the  chair  at  precisely  what  he  paid  for  it,  and  lost  the 
freight  from  the  factory  to  his  store  in  the  West.  The  correct  theory  of 
honorable  mercantile  dealing  is  that  both  parties  shall  be  benefited  by  it, 
and  although  every  one  likes  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  any  fair-minded  dentist  would  feel  comfortable  in  the  belief 
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that  circumstances  were  compelling  his  dealer  to  serve  him  without  profit, 
any  more  then  he  would  feel  satisfied  to  accept  a  fee  from  a  patient  with- 
out having  rendered  him  beneficial  service. 

The  unjust  discrimination  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  very  next 
customer  for  a  chair  who  presented  himself  would  have  been  charged  full 
list  price  without  any  discount  whatever,  if  he  went  to  the  dealer  confid- 
ingly, and  other  dealers  could  be  kept  from  knowing  his  want.  It  was 
the  large  majority  of  confiding  buyers,  who  simply  sent  in  their  orders 
without  question,  who  were  discriminated  against,  while  comparatively 
few  were  favored  with  discounts.  The  Association  corrected  this  by  es- 
tablishing list  prices  for  time  sales,  and  allowing  what  had  never  been 
generally  done  before,  a  discount  for  prompt  cash  of  five  per  cent,  on 
bills  of  ^50  and  over,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  bills  of  $150  on  all  goods 
except  precious  metals  and  such  as  were  sold  at  a  rebate  for  quantity,  as 
teeth  in  lots.  These  discounts  are  now  allowed  to  every  one  who  pays 
cash.  The  result  is  that  the  dentists,  as  a  body,  pay  less  for  their  supplies 
on  the  same  list  prices,  than  they  did  under  the  former  system  of  discrim- 
inations in  favor  of  a  few,  and  the  business  is  placed  on  an  honorable, 
dignified  basis. 

Neither  at  the  formation  of  the  Association  nor  at  any  time  since  has 
the  price  of  a  single  article  been  advanced  because  of  its  operations.  On 
the  contrary,  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  to-day  with  those  prevailing 
eight  years  ago  will  show  many,  and  in  some  instances  large,  reductions. 
Further,  these  reductions  have  almost  all  been  brought  about  by  compe- 
tition inside  the  Association.  All  the  talk  about  ''combination,"  ''den- 
tal trust,"  "pool,"  etc.,  as  affecting  prices,  is  absolutely  baseless.  There 
is  but  one  rule  of  the  Association  that  bears  at  all  upon  prices.  Manu- 
facturers, who  are  in  almost  every  instance  retailers  as  well,  fix  the  retail 
prices  of  their  own  goods,  as  they  always  did,  but  the  members  who 
handle  those  goods  agree  to  abide  by  the  manufacturers'  prices,  which 
formerly  they  did  not  always  do.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers 
permit  the  dealers  all  over  the  country  to  make  a  profit  on  the  sale  ot 
their  productions,  at  their  prices,  on  the  simple  agreement  that  they  shall 
not  be  undersold  on  their  own  goods.  But  the  manufacturer  can  change 
his  prices  whenever  he  chooses,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  only  stipu- 
lation being  that  he  will  notify  those  who  are  dealing  in  his  goods,  that 
they  may  conform  to  the  changes.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  two  or 
more  manufacturers  making  the  same  grade  of  goods,  each  is  free  to  make 
his  own  rates,  without  any  reference  to  the  others.  Thus  the  White 
Company  and  Mr.  Justi  have  at  present  the  same  list  of  prices  for  teeth, 
but  either  house  can  change  its  rates  at  will,  without  consultation  with  the 
other,  or  with  any  one  m  the  Association. 

Competition  is  also  unrestricted;    there  is  in  no  sense  any  pooling  of 
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interests,  any  limitation  of  production.  Each  member  of  the  Association 
pushes  his  business  ''for  all  there  is  in  it,"  just  as  though  no  Association 
was  ever  thought  of.  It  could  not  be  held  together  for  a  week  on  any 
other  basis.  It  has  been  held  together  all  these  years  on  this  foundation 
by  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other  than  formerly,  by  mutual  respect 
and  friendly  intercourse,  by  honorable  dealings  with  each  other,  and  by 
absolute  non-discrimination. 

Can  any  fair-minded  man,  after  the  above  candid  statement  of  facts, 
find  any  ground  for  condemning  the  Association  ?  Must  it  not  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  has  placed  the  business  on  a  better  foundation  and  on  a 
more  honorable  plane  than  it  ever  before  occupied  ?  That  it  has  operated 
and  will  continue  to  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  dental  profession  is 
our  profound  conviction. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  profession  to  do  away 
with  discriminations ;  and  the  Association  has  been  of  positive  advantage 
to  the  very  large  number  of  dentists  that  are  remote  from  the  manufacturers 
and  larger  dealers,  by  encouraging  their  local  dealers  and  enabling  them 
to  carry  a  larger  stock  to  meet  current,  every-day  wants. 

It  would  be  a  step  backward  to  return  to  the  condition  of  the  trade 
that  existed  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  eight  to  ten  years  ago.  If 
the  Association  should  be  broken  up,  it  would  not  eventually  benefit  the 
profession,  and  it  would  not  be  the  larger  dealers  and  manufacturers  who 
would  chiefly  suffer  by  it.  Instead  of  being  close  monopolists,  as  has  so 
often  been  charged,  the  larger  manufacturers  have  to  a  certain  extent  al- 
lowed their  hands  to  be  tied  by  the  Association,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  trade  and  particularly  of  the  smaller  local  dealers  all  over  the 
country.  Who  does  not  realize  that  in  any  general  scramble  for  business, 
regardless  of  whoever  stood  in  the  way,  the  greater  capital  and  facilities 
of  the  large  houses  would  speedily  overcome  the  smaller  ones,  and  thus 
give  to  the  former,  in  the  end,  a  much  greater  opportunity  of  "monopo- 
lizing" than  is  possible  under  the  present  system?  With  this  statement 
of  its  objects  and  methods  the  American  Dental  Trade  Association  con- 
fidently appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  the  dentists  of  the  country  for  an 
unprejudiced  acceptance  of  its  well-meant  efforts  to  help  and  not  hinder 
the  advancement  of  dental  science  and  art,  while  seeking  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  code  of  business  ethics,  as  essential  in  its  field  as  is  the  profes- 
sional code  to  professional  men. 

THE  AMERICAN  DENTAL  TRADE  ASSOCIATION, 

R.  T.   Morrison,  Presidents 

Lee  S.   Smith,  Secretary. 
New  York,  June  20,   1889. 
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A  FEW  NOTES   ON    DENTISTRY  IN  SIAM. 


BY    A    LAYMAN. 


It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  any  special  interest  would  attach  to,  or 
whether  any  practical  value  would  result  from  an  account,  rendered  by 
an  expert,  of  the  state  of  dentistry  in  such  a  remote  and  little  known 
country  as  Siam.  When,  however,  this  is  attempted  by  one  who  can  only 
claim  that  objective  acquaintance  with  dentistry  which  he  has  ob- 
tained—  by  hard  experience,  it  is  true  —  in  a  dental  chair,  it  is  needless 
to  expect  that  the  profession  can  take  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the 
question.  The  few  observations  which  will  be  made  must  therefore  be 
necessarily  short. 

As  so  little  is  usually  known  by  most  people  about  Siam,  I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  state  a  few  brief  facts  concerning  the  place.  Siam,  or 
Thai,  as  it  is  known  to  the  natives,  covers  an  area  of  about  250,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  6,000,000,  as  stated  in  foreign  esti- 
mates. The  capital  of  the  country  is  Bangkok,  on  the  River  Menam, 
with  from  400,000  to  600,000  inhabitants.  These  consist  chiefly  of 
Siamese,  Chinese,  Laotians,  and  Malays.  A  number  of  Europeans  have 
of  late  years  settled  in  Bangkok,  and  at  the  present  day  they  number 
about  400.  The  nationalities  of  the  latter,  in  order  of  importance,  are 
English,  Germans,  French,  and  Danes.  Among  these  the  prevailing 
language  is  English. 

The  Asiatic  population  differ  considerably  in  appearance,  manners  and 
customs,  and  as  a  rule  they  live  in  distinct  and  separate  parts  of  the 
town.  Of  the  Asiatic  foreigners  in  Bangkok,  by  far  the  most  important 
is  the  Chinese.  The  small  trades  and  industries  are  mainly  in  his  hands, 
and  as  is  generally  reported  of  him  in  other  countries,  he  is  in  Siam  a 
most  industrious  and  hard-working  colonizer.  The  Chinese  for  the  most 
part  live  on  the  waterside,  in  boats,  floating  houses,  and  in  houses  built 
on  piles  fixed  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  They  effect  transit  from  one 
to  the  other  in  boats,  and  often  they  are  seen  vending  their  wares  in  boats, 
which  are  rowed  past  the  houses  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that 
employed  by  the  itinerant  coster  in  London  streets.  The  River  Menam 
forms  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  thoroughfare  of  Bangkok.  With  its 
riparian  dwellings  shaded  by  luxuriant  trees,  with  its  boats,  steam  launches, 
Chinese  junks  and  shipping,  it  presents  a  most  animated  appearance. 
The  Siamese  live  very  much  in  the  same  manner  on  the  banks  of  the 
Menam,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  aristocratic  portion,  as 
they  consider  themselves,  live  within  the  city  walls  near  the  King's  Palace. 

Some    Chinese  apjiear  to  have  white,   regular  and  well-formed    teeth. 
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The  younger  Chinamen  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  Europeans 
are  specially  noted  for  this.  But  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Chinese, 
on  account  of  the  habit  they  have  of  chewing  the  betel-nut,  have  black 
teeth  and  dark  red  mouths.  Both  male  and  female  are  addicted  to  this 
habit.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  betel-nut  has  pre- 
servative qualities  or  whether  it  may  on  the  contrary  be  destructive  to 
the  teeth.  The  natives  are  of  opinion  that  it  preserves  the  teeth,  and 
they  say  that  once  the  tooth  is  properly  colored,  decay  is  nearly  impos- 
sible. The  Chinese  have  native  doctors,  and  dentists  are  not  unknown 
amongst  them.  But  as  regards  the  latter,  I  understand  that  their  duties 
simply  consist  of  extracting  teeth,  and  alleviating  pain  arising  from  decay. 
As  to  what  may  be  called  constructive  dentistry,  it  is  practically  unknown 
to  their  native  dentists.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  skill,  such  native 
dentists  as  the  Chinese  have,  manage  to  retain  the  patronage  of  their 
compatriots.  Their  establishments  are  not  by  any  means  inviting  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  and  in  point  of  establishment  and  social  position,  the 
dentists  among  them  rank  about  on  a  par  with  the  barber,  and  in  some 
cases  the  professions  (?)  are  joined  in  one  person.  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  a  Chinese  dentist  in  Singapore,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Yang 
Lock  Jau,  combined  to  some  extent  the  duties  of  the  two  callings,  but  was 
chiefly,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  patronymic,  of  the  dental  profession. 

Betel-nut  chewing  appears  to  be  more  rife  amongst  the  Siamese  than 
among  any  of  the  other  nationalities  settled  in  Siam,  and  black  teeth  are 
considered  by  them  very  beautiful.  In  defence  of  their  peculiarity  they 
say  that  a  monkey  has  white  teeth,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
man  should  have  black  ones.  Whether  this  is  the  justification  entertained 
by  all  who  observe  the  custom  of  the  country  cannot  be  determined,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  all  Europeans  how  universal  the  habit 
has  become  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest — princes,  ladies  of  high  degree,  noblemen,  and  commoners — 
all  indulge  in  this  national  weakness,  and  it  affords  to  the  richer  classes 
a  means  of  rivalry  amongst  each  other  in  the  costliness  and  beauty  of 
their  betel  boxes.  As  the  public  taste  seems  to  have  been  so  universally 
perverted  with  regard  to  what  constitutes  beauty  in  teeth,  it  follows  that 
a  dentist  in  Siam,  to  succeed  among  the  native  populations,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  black  artificial  teeth,  which,  I  am  told,  are  in  great  demand 
with  certain  rich  ladies  in  the  city. 

Among  the  European  population  medical  practitioners  chiefly  practice 
dentistry.  There  are,  however,  a  few  visiting  dentists  who  attend  in 
Bangkok  during  certain  months  of  the  year.  These  usually  emanate  from 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  Colombo,  as  they  do  not  find  Bangkok  suffi- 
ciently remunerative  to  induce  them  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode 
there .  —  The  Dental  Record. 
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RESTORING   ARTICULATION   OF   TIPPING   MOLARS 

WITH    GOLD.* 


BY    DR.   J.   C.   WALTON,  HOWELL,  MICH. 


That  any  one  should  ask  the  attention  for  a  moment  or  two  of  such  a 
body  on  such  a  subject  seems  presumptuous,  yet  nowhere  in  our  records 
as  a  society  do  we  find  that  we  have  ever  given  the  subject  a  moment's 
thought,  nor  does  any  literature  in  my  possession  mention  such  an  opera- 
tion, although  frequently  it  is  practical  and  desirable.  The  object  is  to 
bring  into  occlusion  two  opposing  surfaces  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  your 
patient  to  masticate  with  increased  facility.  I  say  with  increased 
facility  because  no  repairs  by  us  can  promise  such  perfect  results  as  are 
accomplished  by  the  proper  articulation  of  perfect  teeth.  So  long  as 
patients  continue  ignorant  or  careless  of  their  children's  dental  welfare, 
so  long  as  first  molars  continue  to  decay  early,  and  physicians  or  dentists 
unquestioningly  extract  them,  there  will  be  the  usual  tipping  forward  of 
the  second  molars,  thereby  destroying  that  perfect  articulation  so  neces- 
sary to  perfect  mastication. 

The  observing  dentist  must  repeatedly,  in  his  daily  practice,  be  re- 
minded of  how  acceptable  such  an  operation  would  be,  and  why  he  should 
continue  to  pound  gold  into  cavities  of  teeth  so  tipped  out  of  position  as 
to  be  useless,  without  attempting  to  better  their  articulation,  is  hard  to 
understand.  With  this  operation,  as  in  all  contour  work,  anchorage  is  of 
first  importance.  Without  ample  anchorage,  smooth,  strong  margins  and 
clean  surroundings  count  for  nothing. 

In  most  mouths  where  the  first  molars  have  been  out  long  enough  for 
the  consequent  changed  position  of  the  second  molars  to  offer  an  excuse 
for  this  operation,  you  will  find  cavities  already  existing.  If  none  offer 
a  welcome  anchorage,  then  with  engine,  drill  and  bur,  make  liberal  re- 
taining grooves,  commencing  in  fissures  and  cutting  with  a  heroic  hand. 
It  is  better  to  bring  these  teeth  into  service  at  such  a  cost  than  permit 
.them  to  remain  of  no  use  themselves,  and  in  the.  way  of  any  appliance 
that  might  be  servicable.  In  the  preparation  of  the  crown  surface,  use 
the  corundum  wheels  freely  on  cusps,  or  to  prevent  thin  over-lapping 
edges  anywhere.  Before  beginning  the  operation  notice  whether  other 
movements,  besides  tipping,  have  taken  place  in  either  upper  or  lower 
molars.  Aim  to  have  the  upper,  as  a  rule,  articulate  one-quarter  or  one- 
third  its  surface  outside  the  lower,  to  prevent  biting  the  cheek.  The 
articulation  of  the  other  teeth  must  determine  whether  the  articulating  sur- 
face of  the  contour  is  to  be  a  flat  surface  parallel  with  the  general  line  of 
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articulation,  or  an  inclined  plane.  Shape  these  grinding  surfaces  so  they 
may  be  constantly  in  contact  in  the  act  of  masticating  as  the  lower  jaw- 
moves  from  side  to  side.  Cut  out  and  fill  any  depression  in  a  molar  that 
may  be  in  position  if  necessary  to  give  a  good  articulation  to  an  oppos- 
ing contour.  Attempt  only  to  secure  the  millstone  effect.  Do  not  at- 
tempt the  restoration  of  cusps,  for  although  they  are  ideal,  the  material 
we  use  is  faulty,  and  no  amount  of  good  wishes  will  add  to  its  strength  or 
wearing  qualities. 

In  filling  the  excavation,  use  any  method  or  style  of  gold  with  which 
you  succeed  best.  My  preference  is  for  heavy  foil  when  strength  is  of 
importance,  folding  back  and  forth  ribbons  of  No.  60,  and  making  most 
of  the  contour  at  least  of  gold  and  platinum  foil.  Anneal  carefully, 
condense  thoroughly,  finish  well. 

DISCUSSION. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Dyer.  He  had  built  up  tipping  molars  with 
gold  foil,  but  had  found  it  too  soft  for  the  purpose ;  it  wore  away  rapidly. 
He  preferred  restoring  the  articulation  with  a  cap  made  of  gold  coin. 
He  expected  to  exhibit  some  practical  specimens  of  his  work  at  the  clinic 
in  the  morning. 

Dr.  J.  Lathrop  had  seen  some  of  Dr.  Walton's  work  and  considered  it 
very  good,  having  withstood  mastication  for  eight  years.  At  Dr.  Walton's 
request  he  had  taken  impressions  of  some  work  done  by  him  and  had 
brought  the  models  to  the  meeting  for  inspection. 

Dr.  Harroun  thought  if  gold  foil  was  properly  manipulated  it  could  be 
made  hard  enough  to  withstand  mastication. 

Dr.  I.  Douglas  had  seen  tooth  substance  worn  away  faster  than  the 
gold  filling. — The  Ohio  Jour7ial  of  Detital  Science. 


THE   THEORY    OF   SUPPURATION. 


The  bacteriological  theory  of  suppuration  as  it  is  at  present  accepted 
will  doubtless  admit  of  many  modifications  before  it  can  reasonably  be 
held  to  be  perfect.  Future  researches  may  demonstrate  the  relative  un- 
importance of  the  micrococcus  as  a  pus-producing  agent,  and  overthrow 
all  the  present  theories,  even  as  the  theories  of  the  past  generation  have 
been  overthrown.  Professor  Paul  Grawitz,  of  Griefswald,  ("Archiv  fur 
pathologische  Anatomic  und  Physiologic  und  fiir  klinische  Medicin," 
cxvi,  I,)  by  proving  that  suppuration  may  be  caused  by  the  injection  of 
irritating  substances  unaccompanied  by  any  micrococcus  or  ptomaine,  has 
perhaps  taken  a  step  in  this  direction.     The  experiments  were  performed 
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mainly  on  dogs.  With  the  most  careful  aseptic  and  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, a  certain  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  was  injected  subcutaneously, 
and  the  wound  was  closed  with  collodion.  Over  this  a  dressing  was 
placed.  A  swelling  with  the  external  characteristics  of  an  abscess  was 
produced  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  pus-like  fluid, 
smelling  decidedly  of  turpentine  and  perfectly  free  from  pus  cocci. 

This  demonstration  is  interesting  because  it  indicates  a  possible  danger 
which  may  arise  from  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  irritant  fluids  even 
under  the  strictest  aseptic  precautions,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  have 
great  weight  regarding  suppuration  as  it  is  commonly  met  with,  because 
practically  we  do  not  find  abscesses  of  this  nature.  It  proves  that  sub- 
stances exist,  in  addition  to  the  ptomaines  of  the  micrococci,  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  tissues,  will  produce  inflammation  with  the  formation 
of  pus,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  intimate  that  the  ptomaines  do  not 
usually  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  turpentine  in  the  experiments  as 
exciters  of  suppuration. 

Grawitz  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resisting  power  of  the 
tissues  of  different  genera  of  animals  to  the  action  of  a  given  micro- 
organism differs  widely,  and  insists  that  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  this  when  deductions  regarding  suppuration  in  man  are  drawn  from 
observations  on  the  lower  animals.  His  remarks  would  be  much  more 
apposite  if  the  question  were,  ^'What  is  the  action  of  a  certain  micro- 
organism on  the  tissues  of  man?"  But  this  is  not  the  question.  If  we 
grant  what  we  say  to  be  true,  still  the  fact  remains  that  in  all  animals  the 
destructive  process  known  as  suppuration  is  found  accompanied  by  some 
micrococcus.  That  the  particular  micro-organism  differs  in  the  different 
genera  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  truth  regarding  the  action  of  the  micro-organism 
constantly  present  in  human  pus,  by  careful  observations  of  the  actions 
of  the  various  micro-organisms  that  are  constant  in  similar  conditions  in 
various  genera  of  the  lower  animals.  Still,  analogy  is  not  always  a  safe 
guide,  and  Professor  Grawitz  may  be  right  in  his  caution.  His  work 
bears  the  mark  of  much  labor,  and,  though  his  results  are  decidedly 
theoretical  rather  than  practical,  they  are  worthy  of  notice. — New  York 
Medical  Jouriial. 


PROGRESS    OF    INVENTIONS   SINCE    1845, 


In  the  year  1845  ^^^  present  owners  of  the  Sciefittfic  American  news- 
paper commenced  its  publication,  and  soon  after  established  a  bureau  for 
the  procuring  of  patents  for  inventions  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries. 
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During  the  year  1845  there  were  only  502  patents  issued  from  the  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent Office,  and  the  total  issue  from  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Office, 
up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  numbered  only  4,347. 

Up  to  the  first  of  July  this  year  there  have  been  granted  406,413, 
showing  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  the  Scientific 
American  there  have  been  issued  from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  402,166 
patents.  About  one-third  more  applications  have  been  made  than  have 
been  granted,  showing  the  ingenuity  of  our  people  to  be  phenomenal,  and 
much  greater  than  ever  the  enormous  number  of  patents  issued  indicates. 
Probably  many  of  our  readers  have  had  business  transacted  through 
the  offices  of  the  Scientific  American,  in  New  York  or  Washington,  and 
are  familiar  with  Munn  &  Co.'s  mode  of  doing  business,  but  those  who 
have  not  will  be  interested  in  knowing  something  about  this,  the  oldest 
patent  soliciting  firm  in  this  country,  probably  in  the  world. 

Persons  visiting  the  offices  of  the  Scientific  American,  361  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  surprised  on  entering  the  main  office,  to 
find  such  an  extensive  and  elegantly  equipped  establishment,  with  its 
counters,  desks,  and  chairs  to  correspond,  and  its  enormous  safes,  and 
such  a  large  number  of  draughtsmen,  specification  writers,  and  clerks,  all 
busy  as  bees,  reminding  one  of  a  large  banking  or  insurance  office,  with 
its  hundred  employes. 

*'In  conversation  with  one  of  the  firm,  who  had  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  soliciting  patents  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Scien- 
tific Afnerican,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  I  learned  that  his  firm  had 
made  application  for  patents  for  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  inven- 
tors in  the  United  States,  and  several  thousands  in  different  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  had  filed  as  many  cases  in  the  Patent  Office  in  a  single  month 
as  there  were  patents  issued  during  the  entire  first  year  of  their  business 
career.  This  gentleman  had  seen  the  Patent  Office  grow  from  a  sapling 
to  a  sturdy  oak,  and  he  modestly  hinted  that  many  thought  the  Scientific 
American,  with  its  large  circulation,  had  performed  no  mean  share  in 
stimulating  inventions  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Patent  Office." 
But  it  is  not  alone  the  patent  soliciting  that  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
one  hundred  persons  employed  by  Munn  &  Co.,  but  a  large  number  are 
engaged  on  the  four  publications  issued  weekly  and  monthly  from  their 
office,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  viz.:  The  Scientific  Atnerican,  the  Scientific 
A^nerican  Supplement,  the  Export  Edition  of  the  Scientific  America7i, 
and  the  Architects'  and  Builders'  Edition  of  the  Scientific  American. 
The  first  two  publications  are  issued  every  week,  and  the  later  two,  the 
first  of  every  month. 
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REMARKABLE  CASE   OF  THUMB-SUCKING. 


BY  F.   C.   PORTER,  L.  D.  S.,  HOUSE    SURGEON,  LONDON    DENTAL    HOSPITAL. 


(Under  care  of  Mr.  H.  Lloyd  Williams.) 

The  following  case  is  interesting,  not  so  much  as  showing  to  any  great 
degree  the  pernicious  effects  which  the  habit  of  thumb-sucking  may  pro- 
duce on  the  mouth,  but  as  illustrating  in  a  remarkable  way  the  fact  that 
the  fingers  may  suffer  as  well  as  the  mouth. 

The  patient,  a  little  girl  nine  years  of  age,  came  to  the  hospital  for 
advice  concerning  the  irregular  condition  of  her  teeth. 

Upon  questioning  the  patient's  mother,  the  following  curious  history 
was  obtained.  From  the  time  when  the  girl  was  a  baby  six  months  old 
she  has  been  a  habitual  thumb-sucker,  but  up  to  the  age  of  four  and  a  half 
sucked  one  thumb  only,  viz.,  the  right.  At  this  time,  probably  owing  to 
the  perforation  of  the  skin  by  the  biting  edges  of  the  right  upper  incisors 
and  the  entrance  of  septic  matter,  an  abscess  formed  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  thumb  in  question.  Nothing  daunted  the  patient  brought  into  re- 
quisition her  left  thumb,  and  has  since  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  either 
thumb  according  to  fancy. 

The  mouth,  on  examination,  presented  a  somewhat  peculiar  aspect, 
especially  on  the  left  upper  jaw.  The  right  upper  incisors  were  perfectly 
normal,  save  that  the  central  was  a  trifle  prominent.  The  corresponding 
teeth  on  the  left,  however,  seem  to  have  been  impeded  during  their 
eruption,  as  their  biting  edges  are  on  a  level,  considerably  higher  than 
are  those  of  the  right. 

The  left  central  was  protruded  very  markedly,  overlapping  its  antago- 
nists to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  left  lateral,  though  not  so  prominent  as  the  central,  is  considerably 
in  advance  of  that  on  the  right  side. 

The  position  in  which  the  patient  held  her  thumb  while  sucking  it,  was 
that  of  pronation,  and  hence  subjected  to  continued  irritation  from  the 
biting  edges  of  the  right  upper  incisors.  As  an  outcome  of  the  contiilual 
irritation,  the  epithelium  on  the  dorsum  of  the  second  phalanx  of  either 
thumb  is  thickened  and  hardened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  formed  a 
true  papilloma  oval  in  form,  the  longest  diameter  being  about  the  diam- 
eter of  a  threepenny  bit. 

REMARKS    BY    MR.   H.    LLOYD    WILLIAMS. 

The  condition  of  the  thumb  in  this  case  is  I  believe  unique.  This  may 
probably  be  due  to  the  peculiar  position  that  the  thumb  occupies  when 
sucked.     The  index  finger  is  the    favorite  with  some  children,  and   the 
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persistent  sucking  of  that  finger  brought  about  the  greatest  deformity  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  distance  between  the  left  upper  and  lower  incisor  was 
such  that  the  girl  (aet.  7)  could  introduce  her  finger  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  mouth  when  the  molars  antagonized.  In  that  case  the  finger  was 
greatly  enlarged  over  the  first  and  second  phalanges  ;  her  habit  being  to 
bend  the  finger  and  place  the  first  phalangeal  joint  and  as  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  finger  as  possible  into  her  mouth.  —  The  British  Journal  of 
Defital  Science. 


DENTISTRY    IN    1796. 


American  dentists  of  the  present  day  may,  with  justice,  lay  claim  to  a 
high  reputation  for  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  autograph  letter  of 
Washington,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  oi  ]M\\it  17,  showed  that 
considerable  enterprise  was  shown  also  by  our  dental  forefathers.  We  have 
before  us  an  interesting  document  which  gives  quite  accurately  the  degree 
of  proficiency  which  had  been  reached  in  dentistry  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  It  consists  of  an  advertisement  issued  by  one  Josiah  Flagg, 
surgeon-dentist,  who  ''informs  the  public  that  he  practices  in  all  the 
branches  with  improvements,  i.  e.,  transplants  both  live  and  dead  teeth 
with  great  convenience,  and  gives  less  pain  than  that  heretofore  practiced 
in  Europe  or  America  ;  sews  up  harelips  ;  cures  ulcers  ;  extracts  teeth 
and  stumps  or  roots  with  ease ;  reinstates  teeth  and  gums  that  are  much 
depreciated  by  nature,  carelessness,  acids,  or  corroding  medicine  ;  fastens 
those  teeth  that  are  loose,  unless  wasted  at  the  roots ;  regulates  teeth 
from  their  first  cutting,  to  prevent  fevers  and  pain  in  children  ;  assists 
nature  in  the  extension  of  the  jaws  for  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the 
second  set,  and  preserves  them  in  their  natural  whiteness,  entirely  free 
from  all  scorbutic  complaints.  And  when  thus  put  in  order,  and  his 
directions  followed  (which  are  simple),  he  engages  that  the  further  care 
of  a  dentist  \\'\\\  be  wholly  unnecessary;  eases  pain  in  teeth  without  draw- 
ing ;  stops  bleeding  in  the  gums,  jaws  or  arteries  ;  lines  and  plumbs 
teeth  with  virgin  gold,  foil  or  leads.  Fixes  ^^A/  roofs  a?id  palates,  and 
artificial  teeth  of  any  quality,  without  injury  to,  and  independent  of,  the 
natural  ones ;  greatly  assisting  the  pronunciation  and  the  swallow,  when 
injured  by  natural  or  other  defects.  A  room  for  the  practice,  with  every 
accommodation,  at  his  house,  where  may  be  had  dentifrices,  tinctures, 
teeth  and  gum  brushes,  mastics,  etc.,  warranted  approved  and  adapted  to 
the  various  ages  and  circumstances  ;  also  chew-sticks,  particularly  useful 
in  cleansing  the  fore  teeth,  and  preserving  a  natural  and  beautiful  white- 
ness ;  which  medicine  and  chew-sticks  are  to  be  sold  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, that  they  may  be  more  extensively  useful. 
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"  Dr.  Flagg  has  a  method  to  furnish  those  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or 
children,  with  artificial  teeth,  gold  gums,  roofs  or  palates,  that  are  at  a 
distance  and  cannot  attend  him  personally. 

''Cash  given  for  handsome  and  healthy  live  teeth,  at  No.  47  Newburg 
Street,  Boston  (1796)." 

The  document  is  ornamented  in  one  corner  by  very  formidable  and 
antiquated  instruments,  while  in  the  other  are  to  be  seen  tooth  brushes 
quite  of  the  modern  pattern.  It  has  been  preserved  by  a  descendant  of 
one  who,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  back,  purchased  a  brush  and  tincture 
from  Josiah  Flagg  in  the  year  1800. — Boston  Medical  Journal,  iSy^. 


THE  GERM  ARMY. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  Scientific  American  printed  pictures  of  71  different 
varieties  of  bacteria  found  in  a  glass  of  beer.  About  18  different  species 
exist  normally  on  the  teeth.     Man's  mouth  is  a  regular  botanical  garden. 

Experiments  niade  with  the  books  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  Dres- 
den show  that  where  the  leaves  of  the  book  are  turned  with  the  dry  finger, 
not  many  germs  are  found  on  microscopical  examination,  but  where  the 
finger  is  wet  many  germs  are  found.  All  of  these  happened  to  be  non- 
pathogenic germs;  but  if  a  child  sick  with  scarlet  fever  had  been  reading 
that  book,  the  disease  might  have  been  spread  in  that  way. 

Experiments  show  that  the  coins  and  paper  currency  of  Germany  are 
covered  with  bacteria.  In  more  senses  than  one  it  is  "filthy  lucre." 
Perhaps  your  child  is  carrying  in  its  mouth  the  penny  that  has  been  paid 
out  by  a  diphtheritic  patient. 

The  germs  of  consumption  have  been  found  in  the  dried  fly  specks  on 
the  walls  of  rooms  inhabited  by  consumptive  patients;  the  flies  had  eaten 
the  sputa.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
carried  in  this  way. 

These  germs  find  an  entrance  to  the  body  through  the  water  we  drink 
and  the  air  we  breathe.  They  abound  in  crowded  rooms.  It  is  these 
germs,  as  Tyndall  showed,  which  enable  us  to  see  the  sunbeam  dancing 
in  a  darkened  room.  When  people  go  into  a  crowded  room  and  breathe 
through  the  open  mouth,  these  germs  find  a  ready  entrance  to  the  lungs. 
When  you  breathe  through  the  nose,  the  germs  may  be  stopped  by  the 
moist  nasal  passages.  Probably  many  people  might  avoid  catching  some 
contagious  disease  by  keeping  their  mouths  shut. 

The  higher  up  you  go  the  less  the  number  of  germs.  Some  one  has 
facetiously  suggested  balloons  as  a  health  resort.     Between  one  and  two 
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hundred  miles  out  at  sea  very  few  germs  are  to  be  found,  and  sea  breezes 
coming  over  this  distance  are  comparatively  free  from  germs. 

Experiments  show  them  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Paris  than  in  the  suburbs,  and  more  abundant  in  the  suburbs  than  in 
the  country. — A.  Arnold  Clark. 


TENTH    INTERNATIONAL   MEDICAL   CONGRESS. 


We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  give  notice,  that  according  to  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  Washington  meeting,  September  9th,  1887,  the 
Tenth  International  Medical  Congress  will  be  held  in  Berlin. 

The  Congress  will  be  opened  on  the  4th  and  closed  on  the  9th  day  of 
August,  1890. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  order  of  proceedings  will  be  issued  after 
the  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  German  Medical  Faculties  and  Medi- 
cal Societies  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  current  year. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  feel  sincerely  obliged,  if  you  would  kindly  make 
this  communication  known  among  your  medical  circles,  and  add  in  the 
same  time  our  cordial  invitation  to  the  Congress. 

VON  BERGMANN.         VIRCHOW.         WALDEYER. 
Bureau:     Berlin  NW.,  Karlstrasse  19. 


ANOTHER  VULCANIZER  EXPLODES. 


BY  DR.   MORGAN  ADAMS,  SARDIS,  MISS. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  just  finished  examining  my  vulcanizer — the  mer- 
cury standing  at  330° — and  had  stepped  into  an  adjoining  room  and  taken 
my  seat,  when  a  tremendous  explosion  rent  the  air,  startling  the  entire 
neighborhood  with  a  report  equal  to  that  of  a  ten-pounder. 

The  vulcanizer  was  sitting  on  a  table,  the  top  of  which  was  about  two 
inches  thick  and  resting  on  a  window  sill.  The  window  sill  was  driven 
down  about  two  inches ;  the  table  was  split,  and  one-half  thrown  clear 
across  the  room,  and  the  vulcanizer  thrown  upwards,  striking  the  gas  pipe, 
tearing  it  loose  and  breaking  it,  and  making  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  large 
enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.  The  flask  was  blown  open,  and  one- 
half  of  it  hurled  into  the  street. 

I  am  confident  that  not  more  than  a  minute  had  elapsed  after  I  had 
examined  the  thermometer,  before  the  explosion  occurred.  After  exam- 
ining the  vulcanizer,  which  was  a  '*  Snowden  &  Cowman,"  I  found  that 
the  bottom  had  blown  out,  and  that  it  was  not  thicker  around  the  bottom 
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edge  than  card  paper.  It  had  only  been  used  about  four  years,  and  not 
constantly  at  that.  Had  I  been  in  the  laboratory  when  the  explosion 
occurred,  this  report  would  have  been  written  by  another  hand. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  our  vulcanizers  be  examined  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  precaution  against  danger.  This  can  be  done  by  tapping  with  a  light 
hammer  places  suspected  of  being  too  thin — which  would  readily  yield 
from  a  sharp  blow — or  by  using  properly  shaped  calipers.  It  would  be 
better  to  buy  a  new  vulcanizer  every  year  or  two,  than  run  the  risk  of 
losing  life. — Archives  of  Dentistry. 

[After  a  dentist  has  had  an  experience  like  the  above,  he  will  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  using  a  gas-regulator. — Editor.] 


AMERICAN   PUBLIC    HEALTH   ASSOCIATION'S 
HEALTH    EXHIBITION. 


The  American  Public  Health  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  22,  23,  24  and  25,  1889. 

This  Association  comprises  over  eight  hundred  members,  all  devoted, 
officially  or  otherwise,  to  its  declared  purpose  —  the  advancement  of 
sanitary  science  and  the  promotion  of  organizations  and  measures  for  the 
practical  application  of  puplic  hygiene.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  pur- 
pose it  has  met  annually,  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  in  different  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  has  in  every  instance  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  stimulating  public  effort  in  the  promotion  of  health  and 
measures  for  its  maintenance. 

With  the  hope  of  still  further  magnifying  this  interest  and  effort,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Association,  through  its  local  committee,  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting,  to  provide  an  exhibition  of  everything  available  adapted 
to  the  promotion  of  health. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  hall  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Pineapple  streets,  one  block  from  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
where  the  sessions  of  the  Association  will  be  held,  and  but  three  blocks 
from  the  bridge.  It  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  October  2  2d,  at 
I  p.  M.,  and  will  continue  open  until  December  ist.     Admission  free. 

Applications  for  space  may  be  made  to  any  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Exhibits,  accompanied  with  details  as  to  name  and  character  of  articles 
proposed^  space  required,  and  the  name  and  address  of  applicant. 


Customer:  "I  see  you  are  advertising  full  sets  of  teeth  for  ;^8." 
Dentist  (cautiously):  "Y-e-s,  sir.  Do  you  live  at  home?"  Customer: 
''No,  I  board."  Dentist  (with  dignity)  :  ''You  certainly  can  not  ex- 
pect an  ^8  set  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  boarding  house,  sir.  My  charge  to 
you  will  be  ^25." 
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Engines  vs.  Excavators. — Dr.  Meriam :  1  am  watching  the  rebound 
in  the  profession.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Smith  say,  just  now,  that  he  was 
using  the  engine  less  and  less.  Everyone  who  has  studied  the  Perry-Darby 
excavators  and  pluggers,  and  has  read  between  the  lines,  as  we  should,  must 
see  that  they  are  adapted  for  excavating  and  filling  small  cavities,  and  for 
gaining  access  to  them  without  cutting  away  tooth-substance.  Dr.  Barrett, 
a  short  time  ago,  called  attention  to  the  value  of  hand  instruments.  I  am 
working  with  smaller  instruments  than  ever.  I  have  lately  had  Mr.  Schmidt 
make  me  some  00  spoons,  and  shall  direct  him  to  make  some  smaller  still, 
if  possible.  I  shall  also  order  him  to  make  some  of  my  piano-wire  twist 
drills,  for  root  canals,  as  fine  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  made.  Are 
we  not  cutting  away  too  much  tooth  substance  for  the  sake  of  using  the 
engine  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fill  partially  erupted  molars 
with  gold.  I  fill  with  gutta-percha,  saving  all  the  substance  possible,  and 
do  not  put  in  gold  until  the  tooth  is  fully  organized.  I  am  asked  how 
people  practice  who  do  not  use  an  engine.  The  answer  is,  they  do  not 
have  a  promiscuous  practice,  but  a  small  one  among  very  conservative 
people,  and  usually  fill  very  small  cavities,  and  rarely  perform  extensive 
operations.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Smith,  added  to  that  of  Dr.  Barrett, 
and  the  testimony  of  Drs.  Perry  and  Darby,  as  evidenced  by  their  in- 
struments, show  the  care  that  excavating  is  receiving,  and  the  good  care 
that  teeth  receive.  —  The  Archives  of  Dentistry. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  eucloses  us  the  following  amusing  cutting  from  the 
Manchester  Citizen: 

A  many-gifted  ''teacher."  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
Parker  s  London  News,  of  January  28,  1722  :  "James  Williams,  parish 
clerk,  sexton,  town-crier,  and  bellman,  makes  and  sells  all  sorts  of  haber- 
dashery, groceries,  &c.,  likewise  hair  and  wigs  dress' d  and  out  on  the 
shortest  notice.  N.  B. —  I  keep  an  evening  school,  where  I  teach  at  reason- 
able rates,  reading,  ritingand  'rithmetic,  and  singing.  N.  B. — I  play  the 
hooboy  occasionally  if  wanted.  N.  B. —  My  shop  is  next,  where  I  bleed, 
draw  teeth,  and  shoe  horses  with  the  greatest  scil.  N.  B. —  Children  taut  to 
dance,  if  agreeable  at  six-pence  per  week,  by  me  J.  Williams,  who  buy 
and  sell  old  iron  ceats.  Boots  and  shoes  cleaned  and  mended.  N.  B. — 
A  hat  and  pair  of  stockens  to  be  cudgelled  for  the  best  in  five,  on  Shrof 
Tushday.  For  particulars  encuire  within  at  the  Horse-shoe  and  Bell, 
near  the  church,  on  t'other  side  of  the  way.  X.  B. — I  sells  good  ayle 
and  sometimes  cyder.  Lodgings  for  single  men.  N.  B. — I  teach  jografy, 
algebry,  and  them  outlandish  kind  of  things.  A  ball  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays."  Quite  a  walking  encyclopaedia  this  J.  Williams,  for  variety  of 
information. — Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 
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Celestial  Dentistry  Again. — We  cannot  vouch  for  the  actual  truth 
of  the  following  because  we  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  '*  heathen 
Chinee"  in  question,  but  we  think  that  if  he  can  do  a  ''good  business" 
in  New  York,  in  the  face  of  that  city  being  pretty  well  set  up  by  first-rate 
men  using  first-rate  instruments,  he  must  be  a  rather  remarkable  Oriental. 

A  Chinese  dentist,  recently  arrived  in  New  York,  is  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness there.  A  curious  visitor  found  that  his  methods,  as  well  as  the 
instruments  used,  were  very  primtive,  yet  he  did  his  work  like  a  genius. 
There  was  no  easy-chair,  nor  the  usual  convenient  little  operating  table 
alongside  of  the  dentist.  The  patient  sat  upon  a  common  camp-stool, 
and  there  was  a  smaller  stool  of  the  same  height  for  the  foot  of  the  dentist 
to  rest  on.  Th©  head  of  the  patient  was  occasionally  brought  upon  the 
elevated  knee  of  the  doctor,  and  upon  the  latter's  right  hand  was  his 
operating  case,  containing  curious  and  quaint  instruments.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  Celestial  extracted  a  decayed  tooth  somewhat  astonished 
the  visitor.  By  close  observation  it  was  discovered  that  a  certain  liquid 
preparation  of  a  whitish  substance  was  first  put  upon  the  doomed  tooth  to 
deaden  the  pain  and  to  loosen  the  root  of  the  tooth.  The  filling  of  the 
cavities  was  accomplished  with  like  rapidity,  with  a  substance  which 
looked  like  tin-foil. — The  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 


Bill  Nye  on  Elixir  of  Life.  —  Many  curious  experiments  were  made 
in  Paris  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  in  the  early  stages  of  his  elixir  experience, 
according  to  the  local  physician  there.  Most  of  those  experiments  were 
made  on  animals.  He  was  greatly  gratified.  Into  the  foreleg  of  an  old 
horse,  that  was  so  worthless  on  account  of  age  that  in  another  day  he 
would  have  been  in  the  soup  —  the  mock-turtle  soup  of  Paris  —  he  injected 
his  elixir.  In  an  hour  afterward,  with  bright  red  nostril  and  tail  neatly 
draped  over  the  dashboard,  he  sailed  up  the  Shonz  Eleeza  knocking 
spokes  out  of  valuable  carriages  all  the  way  up  to  the  Arc  of  Triumph, 
where  he  chipped  out  about  five  cents'  worth  of  the  corner  of  that  great 
work,  and  piled  up  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  in  a  chaos  of  clothes  and  contu- 
sions. His  first  anxiety  was  to  find  out,  of  course,  whether  the  hyphen 
had  been  knocked  out  of  his  name.  Finding  that  it  had  not,  he  returned 
to  his  experiments.  He  also  secured  an  old  dog,  with  thick  hearing  and 
pronounced  flagging  of  mental  powers.  The  dog  was  so  old  that  he  had 
forgotten  everything.,  and  so  blind  that  a  French  soldier  in  red  gored 
trousers  did  not  startle  him.  After  a  dose  of  the  elixir  he  wagged  his  tail, 
a  thing  he  had  not  done  for  years.  Then  he  yawned  and  ate  some  grass. 
He  then  noticed  a  cat  on  the  lawn,  that  had  grown  old  with  him,  but  had 
not  had  a  nip  of  the  elixir.  In  two  minutes  he  had  her  quivering  remains 
on  the  grass.  By  four  o'clock  he  was  back  to  puppyhood,  and  had  chewed 
up  Dr.  Brown-Sequard's  white  gaiters,  a  pair  of  lace  curtains,  and  a  child. 
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''Are  we  a  Profession,  or  are  we  not?" — Comment  on  Dr.  Barrett' s 
Letter,  in  June   Cosmos. 

Well,  doctor,  that  depends ;  if  availing  ourselves  of  every  advanced 
step,  method,  and  instrument  for  the  thorough  and  faithful  pursuit  of 
our  calling,  giving  our  patrons  the  benefit  of  the  very  best  means  at  hand, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  to  us,  as  we  know  you  have  done  and  still  do, 
counts  for  anything,  why  then  we  are  a  profession  with  a  big  P;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  running  around  to  hardware  stores  and  junk  shops, 
buying  up  blacksmith  tongs  and  mill  spindles  to  utilize  in  performing 
skillful  and  delicate  operations  on  the  human  economy,  as  advocated  by 
the  gentleman  to  whom  your  letter  is  addressed  (  probably  because  they 
are  cheapo ,  is  the  standard  by  which  iil?e?-al  professions  are  to  be  judged, 
then  we  are — well,  we  are  probably  specialists  in  medicine. —  Westerii 
Dental  Journal. 


The  Largest  Elephant  ever  Killed  in  India. — The  Madras  Mail 
reports  that  some  time  last  year  a  solitary  male  elephant,  which  had  killed 
two  men  and  was  a  source  of  terror  to  the  neighborhood,  was  pursued  and 
killed  in  a  talook  of  the  South  Arcot  district.  On  hearing  of  this,  an 
official  of  the  Central  Museum  of  Madras  repaired  to  the  place  to  secure 
the  skeleton,  but  did  not  reach  it  until  after  the  body  had  been  buried. 
Orders  were  then  given  to  exhume  the  bones  and  send  them  to  Madras. 
This  was  done,  and  the  skeleton  on  being  mounted  was  found  to  be  10 
feet  6  inches  high.  The  principal  authority  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Sander- 
son, in  "Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild  Beasts  of  India,"  says  that  out 
of  hundreds  of  elephants  measured  in  the  flesh,  he  never  found  one  to 
exceed  9  feet  10  inches,  or  8  inches  less  than  the  Madras  skeleton.  The 
tusks  are  6  feet  along  the  curve,  and  weigh  50  pounds  each. 


The  Shah's  Dentist. — One  of  the  most  honored  of  the  Shah's  suite 
is,  according  to  the  World,  the  Imperial  dentist ;  and  Monsieur 
Hybennet  has  probably  seen  more  of  English  high  life  than  any  person 
of  his  calling.  In  his  second  diary  his  Majesty  frequently  alludes  to  the 
Persian  dentist-in-chief,  who  is,  I  believe,  a  Swede.  One  characteristic 
passage  runs  thus  :  "  Monsieur  Cretien,  also  a  dentist,  who  was  known 
to  me  through  having  on  my  former  voyage  amused  himself  with  my 
teeth,  came  some  days  ago,  with  Dr.  Tholozan.  Hybennet  had  filled  a 
hollow  tooth  of  my  left  upper  jaw,  but  the  filling  had  become  loose,  and 
Hybennet  could  not  get  it  out ;  but  when  Cretien  had  worked  at  it  for 
some  days,  it  finally  came  out.  I  was  very  glad,  and  am  going  to  have 
the  tooth  filled  anew."  This  was  in  1878,  but  Hybennet  has  still  charge 
of  the  Imperial  teeth. — British  Journal  Dental  Science. 
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The  Teeth  of  Centenarians.  —  Prof.  Humphrey  some  time  since 
examined  fifty-two  centenarians — a  few  short  of  loo  years  old  and  none 
over  that  age — as  to  their  physical  condition  in  various  ways,  and  has  the 
following  to  say  in  regard  to  their  teeth  :  "Twenty-five  had  no  teeth, 
and  the  average  had  four  or  five,  which  often  were  of  little  use.  Artificial 
substitutes  were  employed  in  a  few  cases,  with  probable  benefit  to  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  prolongation  of  life.  The  upper  teeth  had 
disappeared  totally  more  frequently  than  the  lower  ones.  There  was  not 
much  difference  between  the  men  and  women.  The  natural  span  of  life 
and  the  dental  span — /.  ^.,  the  time  of  lasting  of  the  natural  teeth — was 
about  equal,  and  beyond  that  life  was  prolonged  by  the  accessories  of 
civilization." — British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 


A  MoNCTON  doctor  was  accosted  a  few  days  ago  by  a  citizen,  who  in- 
formed him  that  his  daughter  had  two  teeth  he  wished  to  have  extracted. 
As  the  doctor  did  not  have  any  instruments  with  him,  he  was  asked  to  bring 
them  the  next  time  he  went  on  his  rounds,  which  he  did.  Going  into 
the  house,  he  requested  the  citizen  to  stand  by  his  horse  while  he  was  ex- 
tracting the  teeth.  When  he  had  completed  the  operation,  he  went  out 
and  was  asked  what  his  charge  would  be,  and  he  replied,  "  Fifty  cents,  which 
is  half  the  regular  charge."  The  citizen,  who,  it  is  presumed,  had  never 
had  much  dental  work  done,  turned  pale;  but  quickly  recovering  himself, 
put  in  a  counter  claim  of  twenty-five  cents  for  holding  the  horse,  and 
had  it  admitted. —  Moncto7i,  N.  B.,  Times. 


Doctors'  and  Dentists'  Library. — The  doctors  and  dentists  of 
Minneapolis  propose  to  raise  ^350  to  be  expended  in  subscriptions  to  med- 
ical and  dental  publications  in  America  and  Europe,  and  they  want  the 
library  board  to  provide  a  place  for  them  in  the  new  building.  They 
have  made  a  formal  proposition  to  the  board.  The  periodicals  are  to  be 
selected  by  a  committee  of  physicians  and  dentists,  acting  with  the  libra- 
rian. The  publications  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  library,  but 
are  to  be  accessible  to  the  donors.  The  Hennepin  County  Medical 
Society  will  probably  donate  its  collection  of  300  works  to  the  library. 
The  Michigan  State  Library  Association  has  presented  33  volumes  of  val- 
uable State  records  of  Michigan. — Northwestern  Medical  Journal. 


The  only  way  to  discriminate. — "Speakin'  of  twins,"  said  the  old 
man  Chumpkins,  ''  there  was  two  boys  raised  in  our  neighborhood  that 
looked  just  alike  till  their  dyin'  day.  Lem  didn't  have  any  teeth 
and  his  brother  Dave  did,  but  they  looked  pree-cisely  alike  all  the  same. 
The  only  way  you  could  tell  'em  apart  was  to  put  your  finger  in  Lem's 
mouth  and  if  he  bit  yer,  'twas  Dave." — Lewiston  Journal. 
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American  Ozokerite,  or  natural  mineral  wax,  has  at  last  found  its  way 
to  our  market  from  Salt  Lake  City.  This  will  not  melt  under  a  tempera- 
ture of  185°,  and  hence  will  become  of  great  use  in  the  arts.  It  presents 
great  resistance  to  electrical  currents,  and  is  acid  proof.  The  makers  of 
blacking  and  sealing  wax  are  beginning  to  use  it  in  its  crude  form.  The 
refined  product,  called  ceresin,  can  be  sold  for  one-third  the  price  of 
bees-wax,  and  is  a  complete  substitute.  The  dollmakers  and  candle 
manufacturers  have  already  begun  to  use  it.  It  will  soon  find  its  way 
into  the  laboratory  of  the  pharmacist. — Affierica?i  Druggist.  • 


A  General  Prescripton. — In  a  hospital  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
central  France,  the  physician-in-chief,  in  the  course  of  his  round  of  in- 
spection, approached  a  cot  and,  after  feeling  the  patient's  pulse,  re- 
marked:  "Hum — he  is  doing  very  nicely  ;  his  pulse  is  much  better." 
"It  is  as  you  say,  doctor,"  replied  the  nurse;  "but  it  is  not  the  same 
man.  Yesterday's  patient  is  dead,  and  this  one  has  been  put  in  his 
place."  "Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  "different  patient,  eh?  Well,  same 
treatment."     And  he  walked  on. — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


DENTAL  SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


Central  Illinois  Dental  Society — Peoria,  October  8,  1889. 
Northern  Illinois  Dental  Society — Sterling,  October  16,  1889. 
Ohio  State  Dental  Society  —  Cleveland,  October  29,  1889. 
Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth   District  Dental  Society  of 
New  York — Joint  meeting,  Elmira,  October  29,  1889. 

UNION    DENTAL   CONVENTION. 

The  Twenty-First  Annual  Union  Meeting  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and 
8th  District  Dental  Societies  of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  held  in 
Stancliff  Hall,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  29th 
and  30th,  1889. 

A  large  attendance  is  already  assured,  and,  as  the  papers,  discussions, 
clinics  and  exhibits  will  be  of  practical  value  to  every  dentist,  it  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  every  practitioner  residing  within  the  precincts  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  embraces  the  entire  western  half  of  the  State,  will  be  present. 

Persons  desiring  to  make  exhibits,  should  apply  to  Dr.  F.  B.  Darby, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Myron  D.  Jewell, 

Richfield  Spa,  N.  Y., 
Chai)-7nan  Business  Committee . 
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THE    MISSOURI    STATE    DENTAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Pertle 
Springs,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  July  9,  10,  11,  12,  1889,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Dr.  Henry  Fisher, 
St.  Louis;  ist  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City;  2d 
Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  P.  Gray,  Sedalia  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  John 
G.  Harper,  St.  Louis ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  William  Conrad, 
St.  Louis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  James  A.  Price,  Weston. 

* 
Executive   Committee. —  Dr.   J.   F.   McWilliams,  Mexico;    Dr.  W.  L. 

Reed,  Mexico  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Buckly,  Liberty. 

Board  of  Censors. —  Dr.  L.  M.  Nicholson,  Fayette;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Whipple,  St.  Louis;  Dr.  J.  G.  Hollingsworth,  Platte  City. 

Committee  on  Ethics. —  Dr.  N.  H.  Gaines,  Independence;  Dr.  I.  D. 
Pierce,  Kansas  City ;  Dr.  C.  V.  Huff,  Knob  Noster. 

Publication  Cofnmittee. — Dr.  H.  S.  Lowry,  Kansas  City;  Dr.  W.  E. 
Tucker,  Butler;  Dr.  E.  W.  Stevens,  Cameron. 

Law. —  Dr.  James  A.  Price,  Weston. 

Supervision  of  Clinics. — Dr.  D.  J.  McMillen,  Kansas  City. 
The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Pertle  Springs,  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  the  first  Tuesday  after  July  4,  1890. 

Wm.  Conrad, 

321  N.  Grand  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Corresponding  Secretary. 


HAYDEN    DENTAL    SOCIETY    OF    CHICAGO. 

The  Hayden  Dental  Society  was  organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  August  3,  1889.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are  ''the  professional  and  social  improvement  of  its  members." 
Meetings  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month 
(except  July  and  August). 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
Louis  Ottofy ;  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Freeman  ;  Secretary,  A.  J.  Oakey ; 
Board  of  Directors,  J.  W.  Rogers,  J.  L.  Wellar,  and  H.  P.  Smith. 

A.   J.  Oakey, 

Secretary. 
AMERICAN    DENTAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  M.  W. 
Foster,  President;  A.  W.  Harlan,  First  Vice-President;  J.  D.  Patterson, 
Second  Vice-President;  G.  H.  Gushing,  Recording  Secretary;  F.  A. 
Levy,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  A.  H.  Fuller,  Treasurer. 
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The  Dental  Advertiser. 

Conducted  by Theo.  G.  Lewis,  D.  D.  S. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  OCTOBER,   1889. 


DENTAL   OPERATIONS    FOR   THE   INSANE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Association, 
the  ''Treatment  of  the  Insane"  was  ably  discussed  by  the  members.  Dr. 
James  W.  Putnam,  who  has  had  no  little  experience,  said  that  the  house 
staff  of  a  general  hospital  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  an 
asylum.  The  care  of  our  asylum  (Buffalo)  which  contains  about  460  in- 
mates, devolves  upon  a  Superintendent,  whose  duties  are  executive  and 
medical,  and  who  is  aided  in  his  work  by  three  assistants. 

'*  A  patient  on  entering  the  institution  is  carefully  questioned  a^  to  his 
hereditary  and  clinical  history  and  personal  habits,  religion,  etc.  Pulse, 
temperature  and  respiration  are  noted,  and  the  patient  is  sent  to  the 
proper  ward.  If  the  past  history  of  the  patient  is  important,  how  much 
more  so  is  the  present  condition  ?  It  would  be  of  great  value  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  record  already  taken,  we  should  be  able  to  read  the  report  of 
an  examination  of  the  urine,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  eyes,  and  the  report 
of  a  gynaecological  examination  of  all  female  patients  with  symptoms  of 
pelvic  disease. 

"Such  an  examination  would  be  of  immense  value,  as  it  would  bring 
to  light  any  local  conditions  which  affected  the  general  health,  and  so 
give  better  opportunity  to  build  up  the  general  health  in  a  more  definite 
manner  than  by  giving  the  constitutional  bitter  tonics,  and  iron  and  cod- 
liver  oil. 

"As  the  State  now  provides,  it  is  impossible  to  give  patients  the 
thorough  special  examination  outlined.  The  assistants,  skilled  in  diag- 
nosticating the  mental  state,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  unable  to  make 
accurate  examinations  of  the  eye.  More  of  them  are  able  to  make  gynae- 
cological examinations. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  in  all  asylums  we  will  always 
find  physicians  holding  the  appointments,  who  have  the  proper  training 
for  such  special  work  as  has  l^ere  been  outlined." 

Dr.  Putnam  suggests  that  there  be  appointed  a  surgeon,  an  ophthal- 
mologist, and  a  gynaecologist,  whose  duties  it  would  be  to  visit  the  asylum 
once  a  week  and  examine  all  new  cases,  and  institute  such  treatment 
as   they  found  necessary.       "These  appointees  should    be  paid   by  the 
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State,  their  work  should  be  special,  and  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  general  treatment  by  the  asylum  resident  staff.  In  this  way  we 
would  insure  against  such  charges  as  that  made  by  Dr.  Reed  :  '  The  staff 
wait  for  these  cases  to  die  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  them,'  and 
we  would  secure  to  the  patients  all  the  benefits  of  specialism." 

Our  own  experience  in  the  case  would  lead  us  to  suggest,  in  addition 
to  the  above  named  specialists,  the  appointment  of  a  competent  dentist. 
We  know  that  the  teeth  and  mouths  of  insane  patients  are  of  necessity  sadly 
neglected.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  the  physicians  or  attendants 
can  give  proper  attention  to  the  mouths  of  the  hundreds  of  patients  under 
their  care.  The  most  that  is  or  can  be  done  under  the  present  system, 
is  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  roots.  This  is  done  usually  by  the 
assistant  physicians,  with  instruments  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  and  en- 
tirely without  skill  or  judgment.  Many  teeth  are  extracted  that  could  be 
made  useful  by  simple  treatment  and  filling. 

To  one  without  experience  it  would  seem  that  any  operation  in  the 
mouths  of  insane  patients  would  be  one  of  difficulty  and  danger,  but  we 
have  had  but  little  difficulty  in  operating  for  them,  and  have  found  them 
quite  easy  to  control — in  fact,  they  are  as  fully  tractable  as  sane  patients. 
No  deception  should  ever  be  used  in  dealing  with  an  insane  person,  as 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  operator  should  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  patient.  When  this  is  once  gained,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
exercise  firmness  to  insure  submission  equal  in  most  cases  to  that  of  ordi- 
nary patients. 

When  the  far-reaching  effects  of  any  lesion,  or  even  simple  irritation 
of  any  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  considered, 
and  the  number  of  cases  are  taken  into  account  in  which  insanity  has 
been  thus  produced,  the  importance  of  thorough  examinations  and  strict 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  dental  organism  in  insane  patients  will  be 
better  appreciated. 


THE    HAPPY    FAMILY." 


The  Happy  Family,  comprising  the  Dental  Trade  Association,  were 
caged — but  not  on  exhibition — at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  19th,  20th  and  21st  ultimo.  We  regret  to  inform  our  readers  that 
we  are  unable  to  publish  a  report  of  the  proceedings  had  upon  this  inter- 
esting occasion.  Our  reporter,  who  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  purchased 
a  pair  of  paper  cuffs  and  standing  collar  and  a  goose-quill,  and  thus 
equipped,  applied,  with  his  credentials,  for  admission  to  the  family  circle, 
but  was  politely  refused.  The  doors  to  the  cage  were  bolted  and  the 
key-hole  plugged. — The  Practical  Dentist. 

There  are  a  few  mistakes  in  the  above  account.  The  reporter  was  not 
refused  admission  ''upon  this  interesting  occasion ;"    in  fact  he  was  allured 
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into  the  cage.  He  was  there,  good  looks,  paper  cuffs,  standing  collar, 
goose-quill,  credentials,  and  all,  but  he  did  not  live  to  make  a  "  report  of 
the  proceedings."  Being  among  kleptomaniacs,  the  reporter  expected 
to  be  deprived  of  everything  that  could  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ''combination,"  but  he  little  expected  to  lose  his  life. 

The  greedy  monopoly  pounced  upon  the  poor  fellow  without  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  explain.  He  was  searched,  and  a  quantity  of  Meriam 
mill  spindles  found  and  confiscated  ;  a  stack  of  jewellers'  and  machinists' 
catalogues  were  also  found  and  destroyed;  his  **good  looks"  were 
''gobbled;"  then  his  hat  was  politely  taken  from  him  and  a  Harvard 
"  Crank  "  shaft  run  through  it.  The  device  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
a  prominent  manufacturer  as  a  new  drive  wheel  for  a  dental  engine ;  the 
peculiar  value  of  the  wheel  being  the  "off-centre"  arrangement  caused 
by  the  bricks  in  the  hat  all  lodging  to  one  side  of  the  periphery.  Some 
sharp  men  discovered  that  the  goose-quill  surrounded  by  a  paper  cuff 
would  make  an  excellent  inhaler — idea  cribbed.  The  standing  collar 
was  utilized  as  a  one-part  vulcanizer  flask,  and  will  in  a  short  time  be  ad- 
vertised as  an  original  idea — patented,  of  course.  The  "credentials" 
were  the  hardest  to  dispose  of,  being  mostly  made  up  of  vituperation, 
false  representations  and  idiotic  assertions  regarding  the  "combination." 
They  were  finally  put  in  a  mortar,  bruised  and  filtered — a  la  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard's  "elixir  of  life" — and  injected  into  the  reporter's  lumbar  re- 
gion, as  there  appeared  to  be  no  room  in  the  cranial  cavity,  it  being 
already  filled  with  perverted  conceptions  of  honesty.  The  reporter  ex- 
pired from  the  effects  of  the  mixture.  The  great  appropriators  of  other 
men's  ideas  unbolted  the  cage,  drew  the  plug  from  the  key-hole  and 
silently  stole  away  for  a  ride  in  the  park  and  a  sail  down  the  bay,  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  oppressed  and  swindled  dentists.  The  body  of  the 
reporter  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer  to  promote  the  growth  of  sound 
business  projects,  and  is,  therefore,  at  last  put  to  some  useful  purpose. 

N.  B. — There  is  about  as  much  truth  in  the  above  account  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  reporter,  as  there  is  in  the  paragraph  heading  this 
article.     There  is  a  little  truth,  however,  in  the  following 

INCIDENT    ON    THE    STEAMER. 

The  "villainous  practice  resorted  to  of  stealing" — vide  Kingsley — was 
exemplified  while  going  down  the  bay.  One  case  of  deception  and 
pilfering  noticed,  was  that  perpetrated  by  a  "combination"  of  indivi- 
duals in  regard  to  a  bottle  of  mouth-wash.  A  Brooklyn  gentleman  was 
sent  after  a  celebrated  brand,  and  returned  with  a  despicable  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  and  sea  water.  The  first  victim  was  a  Buffalo  man,  who 
quietly  gulped  down  the  mixture  and  his  disgust  at  one  swallow.  The 
inherent  dishonesty  that  characterizes  members  of  the  "combination" 
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seized  Buffalo,  and  he  palmed  off  the  mixture  on  Chicago,  which  had  the 
effect  of  twisting  his  eye-glasses  out  of  shape,  and  eliciting  an  expression 
that  sounded  very  much  like  '' rotten  rubber-dam!"  as  it  escaped  his 
ixi^-inch  mouth.  A  jolly  Brooklynite,  who  felt  like  crushing  the  de- 
ceiver between  his  rubber  rollers,  and  a  Philadelphia  instrument  maker, 
who  took  an  uncommonly  large  dose  of  the  mouth-wash,  and  threatened 
to  flatten  the  "combination"  joker  on  his  anvil,  were  next  victimized  to 
the  delight  of  the  other  thieves.  But  the  champion  thief  among  thieves 
was  a  Kansas  City  man,  who  cribbed  a  grip  containing  a  bottle  or  two  of 
Martelle  Astringent  Mouth- Wash  and  three  boxes  of  nicotine  in  sticks 
somewhat  resembling  cigars.  But  even  he  could  not  enjoy  his  plunder 
in  peace,  as  Gideon  and  his  band  stole  silently  behind  and  seized  the  tail 
end  of  the  bottle,  while  a  Gray  coon  from  Chicago  perforated  the  busi- 
ness end  with  a  cork-screw.  (^Note. — It  appears  that  all  Chicago  ''com- 
bination" men  are  armed  with  cork-screws,  and  the  Brooklyn  men 
with  stuffed  hazel  nuts  !)  Kansas  City  pulled  his  slouched  hat  over  his  eyes 
to  conceal  the  tears  of  disappointment  that  trickled  down  his  withered 
cheeks,  as  he  witnessed  the  ''combination"  divide  the  plunder  among 
themselves.  As  was  to  be  expected  among  men  of  that  character,  the 
division  was  far  from  being  equal.  The  old  adage,  "Honor  among 
thieves,"  was  not  observed  in  this  case. 


A  GENTLEMAN  in  this  city,  in  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  swallowed  a 
small  plate  with  a  central  incisor  attached.  The  plate  was  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  by  seven-eighths,  and  glided  on  the  way  to  invisible  depths 
without  inconvenience  to  the  young  man,  who  did  not  have  an  ache  or  a 
pain  while  the  plate  was  in  his  anatomy,  although  he  was  extremely  ner- 
vous and  anxious  about  the  affair.  The  tooth  and  plate  was  recovered 
without  surgical  assistance.  The  "perilous  descent  "  did  not  injure  the 
plate,  and  it  is  now  being  exhibited  in  the  mouth  of  the  owner  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  migratory  tendencies  of  an  artificial  tooth. 


A  SON  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Bradner,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  fell  from  a  tree  and 
broke  his  left  arm  a  short  time  since.  One  of  the  bones  near  the  wrist 
was  fractured  and  there  was  a  dislocation,  also,  at  the  wrist  joint.  It  was 
some  hours  before  the  young  man  told  of  the  accident  and  of  course  the 
arm  was  very  tender  and  swollen.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  was  administered  to 
the  patient  with  wonderfully  good  results,  the  operation  of  replacing  the 
wrist  in  position  and  straightening  the  arm  being  performed  without  any 
pain  to  the  patient,  and  with  none  of  the  evil  results  attending  the  use  of 
chloroform  or  ether. 
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As  MENTIONED  in  another  place,  the  rise  in  price  of  platinum  has 
compelled  manufacturers  to  advance  the  price  of  artificial  teeth.  We 
learn  that  the  price  of  Gideon  Sibley's  and  the  Wilmington  Dental 
Manufacturing  Co.'s  teeth  will  be  hereafter  as  follows:  Gum  Teeth,  per 
set  of  14,  $1.25;  less  than  14,  10  cents  each.  Plain  Teeth,  per  set  of 
14,  ;^i.i2  ;    less  than  14,  9  cents  each. 


At  the  Saratoga  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
College  Faculties,  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  in 
Dental  Colleges  to  three  years,  sessions  of  not  less  than  five  months  each, 
to  go  into  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1891-92. 

The  following  resolutions  were  laid  over  under  the  rules — 

Offered  by  Dr.  Brophy : 

Resolved,  That  graduates  in  medicine  who  have  not  had  at  least  two 
years'  practice  in  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry  shall  be  required  to 
attend  the  lectures  and  engage  in  the  practice  work  in  these  departments 
during  two  annual  sessions  previous  to  admission  to  the  examinations  for 
the  dental  degree. 

Offered  by  Dr.  Patterson  : 

Resolved,  That  after  the  session  of  1891-92  a  diploma-  from  a  repu- 
table medical  college  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  enter  the  second  course  in 
Dental  Colleges  of  this  association,  but  shall  not  entitle  him  to  an  en- 
trance into  the  senior  class. 


We  wish  every  dentist  in  the  country  would  read  Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Pat- 
rick's reply  to  Dr.  Meriam,  in  the  August,  September  and  October  num- 
bers of  The  Archives  of  Dentistry.  Dr.  Patrick  has  written  many 
good  articles,  but  he  has  surpassed  himself  in  these.  We  make  a  few 
extracts  from  one  of  the  articles  in  another  place. 


Mr.  George  John  Romanes,  the  distinguished  author  of  ''Mental 
Evolution  in  Man:  Origin  of  Human  Faculty,"  has  contributed  to  The 
Open  Court  o(]u\y  nth,  an  article  entitled  ''The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro- 
organisms." The  public  will  recall  M.  Binet's  able  series  of  essays  in 
Vol.  II.  of  The  Open  Court,  in  which  the  soul-life  of  these  tiny  and  in- 
teresting beings  was  so  carefully  discussed.  The  essays  were  afterwards 
published  in  book  form  by  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
In  a  preface  written  especially  for  the  American  edition,  M.  Binet  took 
issue  with  Mr.  Romanes  relative  to  the  stage  in  animal  development  at 
which  psychological  powers  first  appear.  The  criticism  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  eminent  English  scientist,  in  turn,  now  replies  to 
the  strictures  of  the  French  sava?it.  To  those  who  have  read  M.  Binet's 
monograph,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Romanes  will  be  an  appropriate  supplement. 
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Administration  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas. —  In  discussing  anaesthetics 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  Mr.  Dennant 
said  that  one  weak  point  in  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  was, 
that  it  was  generally  given  cold,  straight  from  the  cylinder,  which  had  a  dis- 
agreeable effect,  to  say  the  least,  upon  the  patient.  He  had  always  given 
it  from  a  gasometer,  and  he  urged  all  who  could  do  so  to  place  the  gas 
in  the  gasometer  a  sufficiently  long  time  for  it  to  acquire  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  little  attention  would  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  success  of  the  operation.  It 
took  a  little  longer  to  supply  the  patient  from  the  gasometer  than  from 
the  cylinder,  but  on  the  whole  the  anaesthetic  effect  was  longer.  It  may 
be  said  in  this  connection  that  if  the  gasometer  is  slowly  filled,  the  passage 
of  the  gas  through  the  water  will  have  the  effect  of  warming  it,  the  water, 
of  course,  being  of  the  temperature  of  the  room. 


The  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has  just  begun  its  twenty- 
ninth  volume,  and  has  combined  with  or  absorbed  the  Medical  Press  of 
Western  New  York,  published  in  this  city.  The  Buffalo  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  hsishtQn  enlarged,  and,  since  its  present  editors  assumed 
charge  of  its  affairs,  improved  in  every  way,  and  is  now  one  of  the  lead- 
ing medical  journals  in  the  country. 


In  the  cases  of  a  physician  and  a  dentist  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  in- 
dicted for  practicing  medicine  and  dentistry  without  a  license,  the 
Supreme  Court  quashed  the  indictments  and  declared  the  law  requiring 
licenses  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  dentistry  unconstitutional. 


Platinum:  Advance  in  Price. — The  Electrical Beview  S2iy?,  that  the 
price  of  platina,  which  has  always  ruled  very  high  in  consequence  of  the 
continually  increasing  demand,  the  limited  source  of  supply,  without  any 
new  discoveries  of  moment  sufficient  to  relieve  the  market,  is  constantly 
advancing,  so  rapidly  indeed  as  to  cause  serious  apprehensions  for  the 
future.  Those  industries  whose  manufactures  depend  largely  on  platina 
as  their  chief  element  6f  cost  (and  with  no  known  substitute  in  sight), 
such  as  stills,  crucibles,  porcelain  teeth,  electrical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
etc.,  are  suffering  more  or  less  seriously  from  this  increase  in  price,  and 
for  self-protection  it  would  seem  will  be  obliged  to  advance  prices  pro- 
portionately. Already  several  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to 
advance  the  price  of  their  teeth,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  platina. 


A  PARTIAL  set  of  artificial  teeth  should  be  like  a  Cyclorama :   difficult 
to  determine  where  the  natural  leaves  off  and  the  artificial  begins. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
at  Excelsior  Springs,  near  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  larger  and  more  interesting  than  the  one  just  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs. 


Missing  numbers  of  nearly  all  American  dental  journals  can  be  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman,  641  Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Freeman 
would  like  to  correspond  with  any  one  desiring  to  sell  back  numbers  of 
dental  journals,  or  exchange  for  missing  ones  to  complete  their  files. 


To  AVOID  displacement  of  small  pieces  in  soldering  by  frothing  of 
borax,  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  advises  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  gum  arabic  to  the  flux. 


Dr.  a.  p.  Southwick,  of  this  city,  was  the  recipient  of  a  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Niagara  on  September  2d,  tendered  by  about  twenty  of  his 
professional  friends ;  the  occasion  being  his  return  from  a  trip  abroad. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


DENTAL  MEDICINE:  A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND 
THERAPEUTICS.  By  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  A.M.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Editor  of 
"Harris'  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry"  and  "Harris'  Dictionary  of  Medical 
Terminology  and  Dental  Surgery;"  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Dental  .Science, 
Dental  Surgery,  etc.,  in  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more. Third  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Octavo.  Price,  53.25.  Philadelphia: 
P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1889,     For  sale  by  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 

It  would  seem  that  by  using  a  first  edition  as  a  starting  point,  the  author  would  have 
but  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  preparing  a  second  or  a  third  edition  of  his  work  for  the 
press,  but  this  idea  is  soon  dispelled  by  close  comparison  of  previous  editions  with  the 
present  one.  This  third  edition  has  been  increased  by  nearly  one  hundred  pages.  Will 
the  reader  stop  to  consider  the  vast  amount  of  research,  reading  and  writing  that  must  be 
done,  to  add  even  the  one  hundred  pages  to  the  three  hundred  of  the  first  edition,  not 
taking  into  account  the  revision  of  the  old  matter?  It  is  simply  astounding  to  contemplate ; 
and  yet,  how  few  appreciate  the  labor  !  The  book  itself,  however,  has  been  appreciated 
by  the  profession  at  large,  as  the  preceding  edition  was  exhausted  before  the  present  one 
could  be  prepared.  Dr.  Gorgas  may  well  feel  proud  of  this  book,  as  it  is  not  only  a 
materia  medica  for  dentists,  but  it  represents  Gorgas  in  an  original  work,  untrammeled 
by  a  family  copyright,  as  is  the  case  of  another  work  by  the  same  author.  It  seems  to  us 
almost  impossible  to  practice  dentistr)'  understandingly  without  the  aid  of  Gorgas'  Dental 
Medicine.  Of  all  works  that  have  recently  been  published,  this  is  especially  valuable  in 
a  dentist's  library. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


DISSEMINATION  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DENTAL  HYGIENE 
AMONG  THE  MASSES.     By  L.  P.  Bethel,  D.  D.  S.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
Twenty -fifth  annual  meeting  at  Quincy,  May  1889.  Copies  can  be  obtained  of  Dr.  Gar- 
rett Newkirk,  1558  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


DENTAL   PATENTS. 

ISSUED   FOR   THE   QUARTER   PRECEDING   THE   DATE   OF  THIS  JOURNAL. 


406,349 — July  2,  1889. — Dental  Chair. — Duncan  D.  Hepburn,  London,  and  Edward 
Gardner,  Cornbrook,  Manchester,  England. 

407,255 — July  16,  1889. — Apparatus  for  Vulcanizing  Rubber. — Louis  K.  Scotford, 
Chicago,  Ills. 

407,950 — July  30,  1889. — Stop  Motion  for  Dental  Engines. — Augustus  R.  Cooke, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

408,439 — August  6,  1889. — Dental  Engine. — Lucius  T.  Sheffield,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

408,739 — August    13,    1889. — Dental    Forceps.  —  Andrew    G.    Nyblin,    Stockholm, 

Sweden. 
408,883 — August  13,  1889. — Dental  Plugger. — Sebastian  Lacavalerie  and  Constant 

Doriot,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

408,898 — August  13,  1889. — Apparatus  for  Allaying  the  Sensibility  of  a  Tooth. 
— Dexter  M.  Small,  Providence,  R.  I. 

408,899 — August  13,  1889. — Steam  Conduit  for  Dental  Surgery, — Dexter  M. 
Small,  Providence,  R.  I. 

408,923 — August  13,  1889. — Dental  Drill  Attachment. — ^Jesse  H.  M oyer  and  Jesse 
P.  Stansell,  Temple,  Texas. 

408,926 — August  13,  1889. — Dental  File. — Charles  E.  Palmer,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

409,437 — August  20,  1889. — Electric  Dental  Instrument. — Fred.  Vemette,  Han- 
nibal, Mo, 

409,671 — August  27,  1889. — Artificial  Tooth  Crown. — Seymour  B.  Dewey,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

410,073 — August  27,  1889. — Vulcanizer. — Edward  B.. Crane,  California,  Mo. 

410,083 — August  27,  1889, — Dental  Bib  Clamp. — ^John  D.  Ennes,  Norfolk,  Va. 

410,158 — September  9,  1889. — Dental  Instrument. — Robert  B.  Donaldson,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

410,665 — September  10,  1889. — Dental  Jaw  Prop, — Robert  H.  Daintree,  New  York, 
N,  Y. 

410,674 — September  10, 1889, — Dentists'  Chair, — Carl  Rauhe,  Dusseldorf,  Germany. 

410,935 — September  10,  1889.  —  Dental  Plugger, — Ferdinand  Schmidt,  Demmin, 
Prussia,  Germany. 

411,272 — September  17,  1889. — Fastening  Artificial  Teeth. — George  M.  Weirich, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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